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VAISIIN/VVISM OR EELIGION OF 
LOVE ANALYSED. 

( Concluded. ) 

:-(3)-s 

Vlkanlha^ wliii'h picctfdes III/ aha* is tlie liigliest stage attain- 
able by an ordinary dcv^U'e, bal the latter, vlz.^ Diniha, as wu 
said before, being almost unattainable, Utkanika^ as described 
before, is the agony whicli fello'.vs the iion-appf'aranco of the 
beloved who t^as expected and “Biraha” is the suffering whicli 
proceeds from sej^aratioii from the beloved. Now Krishna does^ 
appear, as alleged by Vai^Iinavas, to the higbest devotees, but 
such saints are so rare that one is scarcely to be found in 



These terms have been explained in our previous issi^. 
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a million. There is no doubt that He spoke face to face with 
thousands of them thrdligh Gauranga, and this revelation 
continued for a period of 24 yeais. But Sree Gauranga. 
was Himself Sree Ivrishna or a Being as high as Radha, 
that is, the human part Sf the Deity, through whose j)erfect 
orgai^m it was possible for the Lord God to reveal Himself 
^ mankijid. 

Ordinarily, however, Sree Krishna does not appear in 
■person, but seiii^s His messages by an influx to the devocec who 
hungei^ for Him. Where there are more devotees than one 
they generally do Kirtan, but when there is only one, he 
contemplates in his heart the /ee/ns and the picture of the 
Lord for the purpose of associating with Him. 'fhe result is, 
scjttictwjies an influx comes into the heart of the ardent devotee 
from high, indicating His presence unmistakably. For thcii 
the devotee is filled witii a holy joy which so thrills him 
that sometimes he cannot help expressing it by a dance. 

Now, dancing as a pastime is considered an abomination in 
India; it is only the professional who can indulge in it v/ithouf 
scandal. But old men, sedate and dignified men, nay ladie" 
“whose face the sun does not see” are led to indulge in a 
dance by tins ccstacy. And that dance, itcannot be counter 
feited, mind, is a sight Avliich purifies the heart and fills it 
with the highest sentiments of devotion. 

But su[)pose a devotee, when trying to attract this influence 
cither by meditation or by Kirtan, fails to do jt. Then the result 
is disastrous, it 19 Utkantha and bj suffers from something 
like agony. Sree Gauranga whose one mission among 
oCheis was ^to teach, not only by ‘precept but also by 
.exam^ile, how a devotee should act to grow spiiitually,. 
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s bowed to his followers this Utkaniha in his person as also its 

lOiUlt. 

Sree Gaiiranga was, one da)^ in the midst of hundreds of 
followers doing Kirtan, with closed doors. It was 

midnight. The Lord asked : How is it that I don't 

get the necessary ecstacy for a dance ? Why is the flow of 

mercy stopped? Has Sree Krishna forsak'en mef* As a 

matter of fact hi.s face, which usually beamed wi'tti joy, now 
betrayed unutterable anguish. Suddenly the J^ord opejied 
the door leadi.ig to the courtyard and disappeared, unnoti&d by 
his followers, except two, namely, Nitya and Haridas. They 
followed him but they were too late, as the Lord usually ran 
at top s[)-ed. They saw from behind that the Lord 
thiew himself headlong into the river Ganges. A little while 
alter they followed him i:ito the river, but the strong current had 
tamed Itim away. He was at last found out after a search 
ot many minules and brought on land as a dead man. He 
was, however, revived and when he opened his fiyes he 
said, addiessing his two followers, “Why did you drag me to 
life? What is this body worth without Krishna.?” It is such 
ardent attraction that drags Krishna to earth. 

When imdei; the grip of this hunger for God devotees som^ 
times run to Brindaban, or to Nadia if their object of love is 
Gauranga. They believe it would be possible to find Him if a 
search were* made in the places where He had sported. Thus 
the celebrated Mira Bai, the young and beautiful daughter of £i|g 
independent Prince o^Rajputana, went t(j Brindaban in (piest 
of Sree Krishna. It was at the time when Lord Gauranga 
had just disappeared and the holy ascetics, His followers^ were 
filling Brindaban desolated by jealous Mahoinedan bigots. 
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Goswami Rupa was then at the head of the ascetics, the 
followers of J.ord Gaur&nea in Brindaban. The princess 
wanted to interview Rupa. The sight, however, of a gaudily 
dressed, young and beautiful woman, who was besides a 
princess, not only createfe surpriae but something like conS' 
terimtion in the ranks of the ascetics. Rupa Goswami knew 
her v^orih and it was only to let his disciples know what 
Mira Bai really was, that he declined to grant the interview 
on ^the pretext tj)at he had taken a vow of celibacy, and as 
such wiic precluded from seeing the face of a woman. iMira 
Bai had not expected this from the meekest of the meek 
and the holiest of the holy as Rupa was. She replied : “ The 
Gossain pietends to be a male. This is news to me 1 1 did not 
ikno'v th's. 1 knew that there was only one Male in the universe 
and that Male \Nas Sree Krishna, all others being, like 
myftelf, females. If the Gossain is :i male he has r.o place 
.in Jlrinclaban where Gopees alone have the privilege <.)f 
entering.” 

Tuis hold reply, which the Goswami wanted and had 
expected, removed the obstacle to the interview. ^ But the 
Guswami wi^nted to test the princess again with a view ios‘/ow 
her \\orth to his disciples. So he said, addressing her, 
Vow are young, beautiful and a princess ; you can have no 
business here among ascetics. Belter go to your husband and 
servo him. ” d’hen Miia, after replying to the •*al)ove tliat it 
was precisely to find her husband that sh^ had come to 
Brindaba*! where, «she believed. He vdts hiding himself, sang 
the following well-known song : * 

c‘*I have CQine to .seek I'hee. Where art Thou my life? Thou 
tljc mcon of Brindaban, the sovereign of my heart, the temple 
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of my heart is void without Thee. Come dear, occupy, , 
and delight me by playing upon yqpr flute ! 

‘*My tears are wetting my clotkes; all my desires have been 
dried up without Thee. Oh my taja ( head dress), come andi 
adoru my head. I 

“ Oh Thou, the light of my eyes, Thou hast left me and 
art i)laying hide and seek with me, Thy servant. Come deal; 
why this punishment ? ” 

Is it [)o.ssil)le that there are no Vaishnavas in Christiaa 
eountiie.s? Has not Christianity vitality enough to be tfbfe 
to develop Vaishnavism or create Vaishnavas? vTe think 
Christianity has the necessary vitality, but Protestantism 
and the fervent ferocity of some of its powerful priests 
prevented it. Yet we have St. Theresa of Spain, who is a very 
good Vaishnava, though a Christian. 

'I'nii WAY TO ACQUIRE KRISHNA “PrEMA.” 

When Sree Krishna takes possession of the organism Of 
f'auranga, the latter undergoes a thorough transformatioa- 
His body then seems to be made of light and light only, z 
light which is more dazzling than anything ever witnessed 
by his followers before. It was stronger than the midday 
Tays of the June syn in Bengal. This was actually found by* 
simple experiment, to which is given a prominent place 
in the description of his personation of the Lord God, to show 
the dazzling nature of the light that surrounded him. But still 
mure wonderful was that even all those who were present we» 
albo surrounded by a li^ht, not as dazzlii^ as that of the 
I.ord, yet sufl^ciently dazzling to beat all the artificial lights 
that were then known. The material objects such as utensiU, 
seats, etc., were also seen enveloped in light. •Tbis^dazzlitjj; 
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Sght, emitting from the person of Lord Gauranga, did not 
hurt, but soothed the eyes.® It was further seen that whe» 
the Lord was bathed, the water that washed him, acquired 
a luminosity which was exceedingly beautiful to look at. 
Another fact observed >ias that the luminosity remained 
when the Lord had revealed, sometimes for a week, and even 
when He had left the place. These revelations are : 

On the first day that He appeared as Sree Krishna He 
oponed conversation in this manner : “You know,” said lie, 
‘hvlio I am, — I am He who sits in the heart of every man- 
I have appeared this time before you to teach you, n-Uonly 
by precept but also by example, how to attain to Me. I shall 
Myself act the part of a devotee to shew what he has to do 
to achieve success.”*’ 

Put, as we said before, those who think that the matter 
?s worth an inquiry may do it and see for themselves. 

Well, we thus get a live Krishna and a live Radha in Oauran- 
ga and their sports become visible to men. Radha goes through 
the Purharag, the “Basak Sajja,” the “Upekhya,” the 
*‘Utkaruha”, the Union, etc., etc. She goes ihrougl) all the 
Leela.s of Krishna recorded in the sacred books. The 
(.^followers note these sayings and doings abd thus Krishna 
Leela is made real, and the devotees have no longer to 
manufacture it. All the sentiments to be found in Kirtans 
were first taught by Radha, Krishna, and the irfeids by ap- 
pearing through the organism of Gauranga. • So imaginary 
Leelas were throi^n aside, and the divotees began to train 
tnemselves to love God by what the maids, Radha, and 
Jkrishna had actually done and said. • 

^ — i — — 

Lord Gauranga, Vol. I, 
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Krishna “Biraha,” or pangs due to separation from 
Krishna, has never been, as far as is known, attained by 
any one, either prophet or Avatar, ^except Gauranga. It was 
an this state, under the grip of Krishna “Biraha,” that he passed 
the last twelve years of his life, as bereaved Radha, only 
occasionally regaining normal condition. Thus he would 
address as bereaved Radha to those who were his 
close attendants ; — “My dear, don’t you know what is my 
great sorrow? Srec Krishna promised to come, but ages 
and ages have passed away, yet He did not conie. Bring Hii» 
to me or I die — ” While uttering the above h(* would 
fall down in a death-like swoon. Indeed, in this manner he 
died “hundred times every day,” as bereaved Radha during 
the last twelve years of his existence. 

fie would suddenly regain consciousness and th^ ^y : 
'‘Was I not raving ? I am not Radha. I am Chaitanya (his name 
as , a Sannaysce). What do you say ?” While thus debating in 
his mind whether he was Radha or Chaitanya he would again 
lose consciousness and become Radha entirely. 

During all this period he poured forth his love for 
Krishna and his sufferings for His non-appearance in a 
language which is not of this earth. And from the utterances 
that came out of his mouth the thousands and tens of thousands 
of Kirtans, which enchant, enthral and spiritualise the devotees, 
are composed^. In that book called “ Pad Samudra ” or “ the 
'Ocean of Kirfans” there are more than ten thousands of such 
Kirtans beginning with ‘Purba Rag’ and ending with Krishna- 
"‘Biraha.” 

• It is the caste-system whicii has divided the pepole of 
In dia and made it impossible for other religious (aiths to ey^tec 
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this land. But Vaishnavism does not admit caste and’ 
* therefore, if adopted, it is likely to unite the people of this 
country, ^ 

If they are hungering for a living faith in the West, so 
are they in India. For, the materialism of the West 
has demoralized India to a great extent. In Europe reason 
has supplanted faith, so reason is supplanting faith in its. 
stronghold, namely, India, the country which gave religion 
to the world. These Indians, demoralized by Western 
in^uence, want message, an Avatar, a messenger from God, 
so that 4hey could follow him implicitly. They coald not 
entirely deliver themselves up to Sree Krishna because He 
flourishtd in what is called the age of mythology. They 
cannot accept Buddha because he taught practically atheism. 
The)w:a>Knot accept Vedantism because they want a peiso- 
nality to worship. A mere philosophy, however profound, 
is not likely to satisfy their hunger. So a large number of 
people arc now accepting Vaishnavism, only putting Sreo 
Gauranga in the place of Sree Krishna. 

Is Sree Gauranga the God Almighty That point does 
not arise in this discussion. For, if a devotee give the ap- 
pearance of the Nadia Prophet to the Lord God, He is bound 
•40 appear in that form and not as any one else. To him, 
if He appears at all. He must appear as Gauranga. 
Ttere is, however, no doubt that the l^ord revealed himself 
to man through the body of Sree Gauranga. This can be* 
taken as an intimation from the Lord that it Vould not be- 
disagreeable to him^to be worshipped as Gauranga. Besides,, 
the personal beauty of Sree Gauranga was^ celestial, and not' 
unworthy of tht Lord for the purpose of revealing Himself. 
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There are Vaishnavas who try to love Sree Gauranga. 
through His ‘ Leelas^ as the worsWppers of Sree Krishna try 
to love Sree Krishna through •His ‘Leelas’ in Brindaban. 
'J’lure is no certainty about all the ‘Leelas’ of Sree Krishna, 
for doubts may arise in the mind, of some of them being 
]>re|)arcd by the saints, for the benefit of the devotee. But 
in the case of Sree Gauranga there is no doubt about his> 
personal appearance, his sayings, and his doings. 

Those who have given themselves up entirely to Sree 
()>iura?iga believe that God came down upon earth,* and 
ai-sociated with men for the purpose of bewitching them 
by his beauty and ‘Leela,’ his sayings and doings. To acquire 
a love for Gauranga needs only slight efforts on the 
{lait (if the devotee; to acquire a love for Gauranga is the 
>:i:r.e as to acquire a love for Sree Kiishna ; and to acquire a 
a love for Sree Krishna is the same as to acquire a love for 
that Being, whom the uninitiated formally call the Almightx 
God, the Creator and so forth. 
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; 

\Ve said that a true spiritualist, a spiritualist who has ab-vf)- 
lute faith in the truth of tae philosophy of spirit conimuni- 
catioif, can neveT be mean or wicked. On the other hand 
he has great motives to be good and pious. A man who 
'has suffered— and there is suffering enough in this vale 
of tears — has very little motive to love or to thank and 
sometimes even to tolerate God. The boldest among them 
•declare ffiemselves atheists, or free-thinkers who are littlo 
better than atheists. But there are others who, not being 
sure what is on the other side of the veil, have to speak of 
<jodwith some consideration. So they call Him good and 
merciful, all the while believing, in their heart of hearts, that 
He is neither the one nor the other, rather a cruel and un~ 
reasonable Monster. 

Take, for instance, those who believe in the theory of re- 
birth, as it is understood generally. The theory means that 
man dies and is born again a man or an animal on this earth. 
This means the cruelest of destiny for men, To (}ie once is 
misery enough, but to die hundreds or thousands of times 
means little better than the eternal hell of the ChHstians. And 
the pangs of death are not the only misery which a man has 
to suffer on this earth. Indeed the suffering here is so great ' 
£ mail somfitimes commits suicide to get rid of his life in 
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spite of the instinct of self-preservation which exercises the 
greatest influence on the human mand. This theory of re- 
birth is an object of belief among iSundreds of millions. 

If these hundreds of millions are miserable, the prospect 
of a Christian or a Mahomedan is no better. Just fancy what 
damnation means and then fancy what eternal damnation 
means. Those who believe in eternal damnation, in cease- 
less hell'fire where men are roasted for ever and ever and 
are yet never permitted to die, can never love or_ even tolerate 
God in their heart of hearts. They must hate Him with^the 
bitterest of hatred. 

Just fancy that such a man, a man who is either a pro- 
nounced atheist or an atheist, in his heart of hearts but dares 
not proclaim it, loses a child whom he loved dearly. If he is 
an honest atheist, he thinks that he committed a great 
folly in marrying and begetting children, and, above all, in 
loving the dear ones. His misery from his despair is inten- 
sified by this bereavement. Now fancy that this man 
suddenly finds that his son, whom he supposed to be dead, is 
not dead at all, but living, living not as a stranger 
to him, but just as he was when on this earth,— his 
son and his loving dson. The son tells his father that he has 
no cause to grieve for his so-called death, for he is not dead 
at all ; he is living and is as much living as before and that he 
is expecting tb live with his father in their spiritual home, for 
ever and ever, in a place where there is no death, no disease, 
no bereavement, and no^ear of tyrants. 

^ This man, when he comes to know all this, cannot at first 
believe in his good fortune. He refuses to accept his son and 
his, claims ; he calls himself a victim of delusion, and his son 
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a mocking and cruel devil, etc. etc. But, at last, evU 
dence compels him to bplieve in all that his son, whom he 
supposed to be dead, told hkii. This belief is followed by, — 
what?— by a swoon— the fainting away from unexpected happi- 
ness. He sees nothing but joy all around him, he refuses to 
admit the existence of misery or even an evil. “Oh, my son,’^ 
he addresses his spirit son, “you are not dead, you are alive, 
and you love me as you did ?” 

Son — “Yes father.” 

" leather — “\Ve‘ shall live together and that for ever and ever 
and there will be no longer any bereavement?” 

Son— “Yes, you have accurately described the destiny of 
men.” 

Father— “But one thing. Who did all this for us ?” 

S6h— “Well, our Creator, Don’t you know the Bible 
says that our Father has many mansions for his children in 
heaven ?” 

Father — “But yet I don’t understand one thing. Why should 
Cod do all these? He needs nothing from us. He has all 
that He needs. What business had he to create us ? Nay 
what was the motive which led him, not only to create us, 
but to create us immortal, and furnish u§ with an eternal 
life, a beautiful home and an ecstatic existence ? What motive 
led Him to do all that ? What does He expect from us in 
return for His services to us ?” 

Son— “Certainly nothing.” 

Father— “So there is a God, and^ above all, not only a 
God but a very very very good God. Is it not my son ?” 

Son-^“Yes father.” 

The father ^hen kneels down and thus addresses his Creator: 
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“Dear Father of our being! Shew me how I can repay 
you I Our debts to you seem to be' not repayable ! Can we, 
in any manner, repay a portion, the smallest portion, of this 
debt ?” 

Instinct tells him that he can repay the debt, though very 
slightly, of course, by trying to love Him and to be good 
to His children as He is to them. 

So, our reader, a true spiritualist has no help, but to admit 
His existence and His absolute goodness. He besides^ i;o 
help but to regard his brethren with a more kindly feel'ng than 
he evei entertained for them. 

A Spiritualist must, therefore, be a pious man and a 
philanthropist. 

Let us take the case of another, who never :u5ered 
any berea.vement so as to lead him to View the philosophy of 
spiritualism in a kindly spirit. Let us suppose him to be a 
philosopher. He is bewildered by many problems, some ot‘ them 
so absolutely insoluble that they lead him at last to deny the 
existence of God. He comes to believe that the universe is 
created b;^ some energy, the nature of which men have no 
means of knowing. It may be a blind force, or it may have 
some glimmer ngs ftf sense. Apparently, however, men have 
nothing to do with this energy or blind force. For, it is clear 
that they arc masters of their own destiny in a small way as 
they can conlTol somewhat the forces that beset them. If we 
are ill we can combat • the desease by medical t eatment, 
if we are hungry we can procure food and so*forth. Of course 
t|^is philosopher has no faith whatsoever in the immortality of 
the soul. But suddenly he comes across evidence»\vhich proves 
‘to him unmistakably that men live after death; that they do rvot 
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change after death and that their future home is in every- 
respect better than that this material world. In short he 
comes to know that he willVever die but continue to live for 
ever and ever. ^Vhat does this knowledge mean to Him ? 

It means this : What is the most precious thing for a 
man? It is his life, his existence without losing his identity. 
For this life of his he will sacrifice everything, He may be 
a leper, but he will prefer to live even as a leper rather than part 
rwith his life,^ An Jhnperor will part with his empire for his 
life ayd a millionaire, with his hoard for the same pur. 
pose. So valuable is existence, without losing identity, to man, 

Spiritualism assures liiui of this life ; it {iresents to him 
a gift which he consifk rs the most valuable that he can 
coi]piiive of. 'rims a pliilosoplier, who was leading a life of 
despair, suddenly fuKLth.Uhe is somebody, nay, he is not 
only somebody, but the heir of an Emperor for there is 
such a One as is building hk mansion > for him in the other 
world. 

His attitude towards the ‘‘energy" or the “blind force," 
which he regaided as the source of creation, changes com- 
pletely. He feels that thi.-^ blind force is not altogether blind, 
indeed he is guided b) a purpose and, tbp wonder of wonders, 
a very good purpose toex 

He is, in short, ovei powered by gratitude towards this 
“Force" which he hitherto considered bjind. He feels 
that he is a creature of high destiny and that he is the son of a 
Prince, a Prince who is Almighty ^and All-good, And thus 
he comes to feel a great liking for his Creator who has done 
sp much for him, and the result is thal^ this blind-force hot 
only ^Vquires a Form, but a lovely Form in his mind’s eye, 
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In the above we have supposed a case, but that is net 
it. 'W^e have really described thecas® of every enquirer into the 
u uihs of spiritualism. If necessar^ we can give a list of names^ 
a list of great men, who were at first athiests but became pious 
by turning spiritualists. We can cite our own humble example. 
Wii never could be atheists, but this we must admit that our 
attitude towards God changed completely for the better whea 
we cime to believe in the truth of spiritualism. 

We have yet to describe fully the attitu^of the ath'jist 
who has come to accept God and a good God aft^ coming 
to know the immortality of the soul. 

Pious men always proclaim the All-goodness of the Creator. 
Hut are tlicy generally sincere in their proclamation of loyalty 
to God? They see the signs of benevolence in the Ration, 
hut they also see that there is much misery. Indeed men 
seu* much misery in this world that they have almost 
uni\ersaliy characterised it as a vale of tears ! So very few men 
<'m honestly declare that God is All-good, they say so, because 
they dale not say otherwise, or because their tongue refuses 
to utter any tlu'ng against the grand Personality \Vho is 
the author of the creation. 

Is not love fior God the highest blessing that a man 
can conceive of? Every religious faith says so, indeed every 
reasonable man will also say it. But how can a man love God, 
who has yet Jo believe, in his heart of hearts, that there is 
so much evil in the creation of God that the earth has been 
voted a vale of tears ? , 

But spiritualism justifies the ways of God to man. The 
bereaved mother may blame her Creator for having taken 
away her son but this attack is changed into unutterable 
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•gratitude when she finds her son is returned back to her hale 
jind soundi The leper mpy find nothing in this creation to 
be thankful to God, until finds 'that if he suffered only a 
few years yet eternal life of joy is awaiting him. 

In short spiritualism proves that there is no misery n 
this world, that life is a gift which means eternal joy. A man 
with such a belief finds it very easy to love God, which is 
considered the highest and most pleasant duty of man. 

^ Having 4icquired some experience by a long life in this 
worVl, ^we came to realise that the best thing that a man 
ought to do is to make friends with God, and to be able to do 
it the easiest way is to find, after due inquiry, the 
immortality of the s(ml, 'I'his knowledge nresents a lovely 
'God to the eves of men of this eaith, 
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show little or no concern regarding 
departed souls generally and indiscri- 
minately. Their aim is to have commiiniea'LTons wiljj • 
such spiiits as have become “siddha,”-^“siddha’' mdShing 
freed from earthly tramels. Shortly the word “siddha” means 
the perfected spirit. Accordingly the only heading in Rishi 
i'atanjali's book on the Yoga Shastra in connection with 

spirit communication is “Siddha-Darshanam” seeing«the 

perfected souls of thejother worlds. This subject of “Siddha- 
darshanam” is treated in Sutra 32, Chap. Ill of the 
Patanjali Yoga Shastra. Now what is the discipline and 
preparation for success in holding communication with per- 
fected souls ? Before answering this question, it is necessary 
to make certain preliminary observations. 

Generally the Yoga Shastra inculcates the following dis- 
cipline and practice for the development of higher powers 
by nieans of which occult truths and occulc entities can be 
realized. In sych discipline and practice what are called 
“Dharana”, “Dhyana” and “Samadhi” are the most 
important. “Dhar^na” means fixing the mind to some spot in 
space. “Dhyana” means focussing divergent stfeams of consci- 
ou^ess upon that spot. And “Samadhi” means to have the soul 
concentrated upon the object associated with th#* nortimi... 


a^HKhilosophers 
■Jnttipn with 


B 
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“Dharana” and *‘Dhyana” and to identify itself with the same 
in such a manner as to lose all other consciousness for the 
time being. These three ^teps performed one after the other 
and linked together as one, are called “Sanjama" which means 
control. 

This “Sanjama” or control has three phases with three 
sets of tendencies. The first tendency is to bring in calmness 
which is called “Nirodha-Parinama.” The second tendency ^ 
is that which gradually leads to the realization of the single 
object in to the exclusion of all other objects. This is 
callc^i “Samacihi-Parinania.” The third and the culminating ten- 
dency is towards a harmonious consciousness both of one’s 
self and the object in view with calmness and activity combined. 
This is called “h^kagrata-Parinama.” Wlien one has gone 
throligh these three “Parinainas” he is said to have ac(|uired 
the threefold control, that is Tri-Sanjann.” 

Now, with referuic’e to the aim of holding communication 
with perfected souls in the other world— “Siddha-Daidianam,” 
one must go through the above processes : and then he 
qualifies himself as a proper medium for such communica- 
tions. What has been said hitherto, however, is too vague and 
general. How is the intending medium to begin his “Dharana” 
and “Dhyana?” What is the spot in ‘'space to which his 
“Dharana” should be directed ? This spot is said to be the 
Brahmo-randhra, the central point at the top of the head at 
which an invisible hole is supposed to exist is the spot to 
which the intending medium must direct his “Dharana. ’ The 
hole at this sffot is the flood-ga^e of spiritual aura which 
radiates through this hole. 

The .intending medium must practise “Dharana,” 
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“Dhyana” and “Samadhi” and thus acquire control over 
this aura of spiritual hfe, with the single-minded aim 
to see some perfected spirit in thS other world more or 
less indistinctly conceived. Then by repeating this “Sanjama’* 
througn the free tendencies of “Nirodha-Parinama,” “Samadhi- 
Parinama” and “Ekagrata-Parinama,” the soul of the medium is 
transported into the other world where by a natural law of 
attraction he finds the perfected spirits arrived within his 
ken. He thus succeeds in his attempted mcdiumship and 

ft 

sees tlie departed soul just as with his bodily senses he ^ean 
SCO his living friends and relations around him. This is shortly 
what the Hindu Rishi inculcates forj^ractising the high art of 
mediuinship, 'Phe Sutra referred to above is the following : 

The word “ Murdha ” means the top of the head and 
“Yoti” means light. The whole compound word “Murdha- 
Joti-dii’’ is in the hjcative case meaning in the flood of light 
issuing from the head. But what is to be performed in this 
flood of light? It is the “Pri-sanjama ’ which is^to be per- 
formed. The word “Tri*sanjama” is understood. It is expressly 
mentioned in Sutra 1 6. The “Tri-sanjama'' is the threefold 
control. 

It should be noticed here that in describing the 
process of death the soul is usually depicted both by the 
Hindus and the Westerners as emerging in the shape of an 
aura of light from the top of the head. It is in fact the 
point where human magnetism is focussed. Jn i)ictures of 
our prophets and Avatars, a flood of radiating rays from this 
centre of magnetism is exhibited in the shape of a luminous < 
crown. If psychological researches are properly* directed 
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to an examination of this point, it is almost sure that one 
will find this small invisible luminous hole at the top of 
the head to be the real® and proper gate leading from the 
visible into the invisible world. And one who wishes 
to cultivate a sound and healthy state of mediumship 
should follow the Hindu method as described above. As 
it is, now we have only chance mediums and their qualifica- 
tion consists mostly of nervous weakness rather than of solid 
power. But if one acquires mediumship as above, his power 
7/ill be iii^tquisition by healthy discipline (“Sadhana”). And 
there would be no weakness about it. Of course, it involves 
considerable amount of hard exercise. But nothing in this 
world which has solid worth, can be achieved cheaply. 

Kishori Lal Sirkar, m.a., r.l., 
Author of ‘The Hindu Sy.stcm of Moral Science,” etc. 



CURATIVE MESMERISM, 

(X) 

DANGERS AND CAUTIONS. 

8^8 — - 

Dancers may occasionally occur during the Mesmeris^ioif. 
The following notes will help the beginners to be cautious 
of such unpresedented evils or to avoid their appearance 
totally. 

I. Transference of Pain. — “Pain can be transferred 
from one part of a patient’s body to another ; from one patient 
to another ; and from your patient to yourself. All such dangers 
can be avoided by strictly following these three rules, namely : 
~(i) Habitually shake your hands after each pass (see 
Making passes); conclude your treatment by drawing off 
at the feet ; and (3) never take a ‘Magnetising-pass upwards,^ 
except for tlie Magnetic-Emetic together with cautions con- 
cerning the danger 0^ upward passes.” — Leigh Hunt. 

I'he following is an illustration of the case as narrated 
by Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt : — “A pupil of mine, before 
he understood the art of magnetism, treated a friend of his 
for inflammation in the hip-joint by magnetism. He made 
passes over the part, and succeeded in allaying the inflamma- 
tion, and enabling his friend to walk, but the next day the 
condition was situated in the knee, and his friend once more 
laid upf 'My pupil attacked-^e (magnetised) knet, and> 
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was as Tsuccessful as he had been with the hip, but the 
following day the inflammation was in the ankle, and the 
patient down in bed a^ain ; the ankle was attacked, and like 
hip and knee, succumbed to the treatment ; but again, on the 
following day, his friend was laid up with inflammation in 
the toes, which, when removed, troubled him no more. All 
this could have been avoided if my pupil had been careful 
to draw off at the feet in the first instance.” ‘ Disease lives 
outwards and downwards, therefore transfer the disease in 

/Sty, 

those directions.’ 

^}ow the (jiicstion is, “how to get rid of pain caught in 
practice.” In the course of your practice, you may come 
across cases in which the patient’s pain may be transferred (o 
yourself. 'J'he inslructians of Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt on 
tills point are quoted below : — “Much of this danger can be 
avoided by a ‘Positive’ mental feeling being developed in 
yourself, and by your carefully shaking your hands after each 
pass. Still there will Lc certain acute diseases which you 
will both have a tendency to feel the pains of, and what is 
worse, to communicate temporarily to other patients. When 
you once find out what these acute diseases are, make it a rule 
to let them stand last on that day’s list 0 / cases. To remove 
these pains from yourself make ‘Curative-passes' over the 
part affected, drawing off at the nearest extremity exactly as 
you did when treating your patient. After every case of 
any description, always carefully wash your hands, preferably 
in hot water, and make ‘ Curative-passes’ with each hand 
over the opposite hand and arm, drawing off at the fingers. 
This must be done within a few miuute* after you have ceased 
magnetising.” 
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2.— Incomplete Magnetism.— “ To leave a patient 
partially magnetised, or even to lea^e a locality partially 
magnetised, often results in discomlbrt to the patient, and a 
deprecation of the Healer’s power.” — Liegh Hunt. 

The following illustrations will make you understand the 
dangers of incomplete magnetism Suppose a lady, who is 
subject to periodical attacks of hysterical fainting fits, and some 
local pains, applies to you for treatment and it is also stated 
that during the attacks her feet and hand become «old, the,, 
head hot, pulse irregular, heart laboured, and breMhing 
difficult. In the interim of these attacks she enjoys pretty good 
health, and suppose you treat her when she is in this state of 
health and you must naturally ascertain the state of her 
respiration, pulse, heart etc., before you commence , ,^the 
operation. Now, as the ‘ Causes ’ of the next attack are lying 
latent in her and inasmuch as you treat her ‘ curatively ’ you 
compel Nature to remove those cause?, in doing which the 
heart, respiration etc , must begin their work and therefore you 
produce symptoms of an attack. 

Young ^ mesratrisers, observing these effects, often get 
frightened, and leave their patients while in this state, and 
the consequence is that Nature, having been pushed and 
helped thus far, and then suddenly neglected, has to complete 
her work ‘ unt^ided, ’ and the patient suffers more than usual. 
On the other hand, if the Magnetiser be a wise man, he will 
rather rejoice at these symptoms, for he knows that “they are 
signs of a great curative action commenefng.” He should 
work with more energy, and should be carerul not to leave 
patient till all the symptoms respiration ^etc. we 
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perfectly normal otherwise he would leave her to endure the 
bad effects of an Incomplete Magnetism. 

3. Cross MesmerIsm.— Cross Mesmerism may occur 
under the following circumstances : — 

( a ) By contrary will-power of the Magnetiser himself. 

( b ) By the patient drawing to himself the contrary 
magnetism of those present when be is in a ‘Negative’ or 
receptive condition, 

( c ) By more than one person magnetising a subject while 
He js in the magnetic state either intentionally, through 
ignorace or by contact without ‘ repport ’ being established, 
which would be the result of carelessness. 

( d ) Being fascinated by some person whom the Clairvoyant 
might have visited or been sent to visit. 

(e) By becoming unconsciously ‘ Negativ 
dieting influences of the persons surrounding him (the 
subject). 

The dangers of Cross-magnetism are many. In the 
majority of cases these dangerous effects are produced by 
persons who, simply by imitating the actions of Magnetisers, 
produce phenomena over which they have no control, and, 
becoming afterwards alarmed, get otheijs, ecjually ignorant, 
to try and restore the subject to his original condition. 
Suppose they call in a doctor, and, unless he is a honueopath, 
the poor subject is immediately drugged with^is ‘ legalised ' 
poisons, for convulsions or whatever form of disease the 
phenomenon m^y assume. 

Clairvoyants are, as already noted, sometimes fascinated 
by persons whom they visit or are sent to visit, and even 
some very sensitive subjects, when under control, are magne- 
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tis 2 d by the conversation of a person in the room, to whictv 
they listen with interest, though 4t may not be addressed 
to them. Under such circumstances they (the subjects) 
become cross-mesmerised, and the intruder or the fascinator, 
as you may call him, will have to De-magnetise him or her, 
as the case may be. So sometimes it becomes a very un- 
pleasant affair when the latter is ignorant of or a disbeliever 
in the science. I note here a case as experienced by Miss 
Chandos Leigh Hunt during her practice as a, Magneti^r. 
She says. — “ I once had a lady subject Cross-magneVis^d by 
a gentleman talking to her while she was under my influence. 
She was a married lady, and the effects did not manifest 
themselves until after I had l)e-magnetised her, and then 
she suddenly expressed a wild and unreasonable infatuation 
for him, which it took me days to completely woik off, as 
circumstances did not permit him to De-magnetise her. 
This gentleman was the only one who ever influenced her 
when under my control, and I liad considered her, up to 
that time, safe to freely mix among any audience.'^ She, 
therefore^ advises you to be cautious of “arguing too confi- 
dently upon past effects upon subjects, and allowing yourself 
too much license with them upon all occasions.” 

The following rules are recommended by Miss Chandos 
Leigh Hunt, the only Magnetist who dealt much with the 
matter, to a\>oid the accidents caused by Cross mesmerism : — 

“( I ) Do ^not let your mind wander away from your 
subject, even if you have to converse with ^someone else, If 
jou observe the subject’s eyes fixing upon any persons in the 
room but yourself, find showing an inclination to follow Jheir 
motions, or imitate their actions, draw his attention tb yourself 
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'^immediately, by fixing your eyes upon his and making him 
follow you by ‘drawing-passes.’* (2) Keep him perfectly isolated 
from all persons but yourself, till you are so familiar with the 
phenomena that you will be able to instantly observe any 
change in your subject’s state and can keep confidence and 
full ‘will-power’ through all. ( 3 ) If you have a large audience 
always manage to be on a raised platfrom *( 4 ) It is advisable 
not to magnetise a subject in the presence of any friends of his 
who would wish him not to be controlled* for if any of these 
feel a sfe-ong desire for you not to succeed, their ‘ will ’ will be 
opposing yours, and you will most likly fail; the subject will 
feel most uncomfurtable sensations, or he will become 
partially influenced by you, and partially influenced by his 
friend, thus becoming, to a greater or less extent, ‘ cross- 
magnetised,’ and his illness will certainly be wholly attributed 
to your magnetism. ( 5 ) If it be necessary that you should feed 
your subject, say, a cup of tea, cidce or bread-and-butter ect. 
while he is under your i<ifluence, you should do it yourself, 
pour out the lea, cut the cake or hand over the bread and 
butter etc., yourself to your subject instead of allowing any 
body else to do it. ( 6 ) If you are compelled to leave the room 
in which your subject is, make him sit on arstool or chair, or 
stand with his face to the wall, or raise his head so that his 
eyes do not meet those of the audience, and leave orders for 
him not to be spoken to by anyone or have his atti;ntion attract- 
ed or the isolated position in which you have placed him altered, 
Befote leaving hiin make a few passc.^ from his head to his 

* ‘ Drawing-passos ’ are used for the purpose of attracting Qr 

drawing subjects low.nds you, and are used in the 4)henomenal exhibitions 
of Msesmerism. Rules marked by * are also meant for the phenomenal 
Mesmerisnf: 
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feet, * willing ’ him— and if his state has been a very * active?’ 
one — ‘commanding’ him ‘ verbaljy*’ to remain in that position 
which he will do for many hours without signs of 
fatigue but remember that it is never right to push magnetic 
power to the extent of its capabilities. ( 7 ) If he is ®n a 
level with the audience his feet should be raised from the 
ground and placed upon the rail of a chair or on a hassock.* 

( 8 )If you should ever by any unforeseen circumstances, get 
a patient cross-magnetised, awaken him 3 ourself: put hii|i to 
sleep again and if he can hear you, tell him his exact^^ondition 
divesting him of all feeling of fear, and assuring him that he will 
be well shortly, and then l.)e-magnetise him; if he cannot hear 
you simply go through the process of De-magnetisation with a 
strong expression of ‘ will ’ power and then get the person who 
cross-magnetised him to enter the room, you leaving it. This 
person must then operate upon him as you have done, by mag- 
netising him and letting him remain in the trance state about 
ten minutes and then l)e-magnetise him. (9) If the subject has 
been cross-magnetised by more than one person, let each in 
turn magnetise and J)e-mugnelise him, keeping strictly each 
operator out of the room, if not out of the house, while the 
operation is being* conducted after each separate operation the 
Dc-magnetiser should strictly enquire whether there are any 
magnetic sensations left upon the subject, which must be 
completely femoved before he leaves him.”t 

4. Mesmeric Disease. — Persons liable to this disease 
are known as Supersewsitives. There are wtwo classes of such 

* Meant for phenomenal niismerism when demonstrating on a stage or 
before a large number *of audience, 

t See foot Note of Rule (7). 
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Supersensitives. Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt defines them- 
as follows :—"i) “One class is of the nature of a vampire 
absorbing all your magnetismj without being any the better 
for it, and prepared to absorb everybody else’s magnetism be- 
sides, leaving all those persons who sleep with them, converse 
with them, or, more especially, magnetise them, in a state 
of mental and physical exhaustion, which nothing but magne- 
tism, fresh air, warm food, and complete rest can re- 

’ (i) ^“The other class is of a more troublesome nature, 
They fall into the magnetic state every time you think of 
them, and most deeply when you magnetise other subjects, 
no matter how far distant you may be from them. You 
must cure such by Mental Impressions, made while under 
your influence, and if you cannot succeed, break off all direct 
or indirect communication with them, for this disease is 
liable to run them into all sorts of dangers and inconveniences, 
greater or less, according to the form it takes. Tney may act 
as 5 ou are commanding your subject at the time to act, and 
start dancing in a public assembly, or suddenly full down in 
the magnetic sleep, or become paralysed like a statue in the 
middle of a high road, and be in danger of being run 
over etc. ” 

Such persons if they have the capability to rationally apply 
the power, you may try and dcvclope into good ^ self-\villed ’ 
Somnambulists, or better avoid them totally. „ 

5. SimjKCT Magnetising the* Operator.— It is a 
curious fact in Magnetism, that the weaker ‘ willed ’ igno- 
ramus, as regards science and art of Magnetism, can be made, 
: by your will, to temporarily become a more powerful Magnetiser 
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than yourself. I note below what Miss Chandos Leigh Hud 
says on the subject: — 

“ You can make your own siioject magnetise ‘you’, and 
render your limbs powerless, and compel you to do any act 
you choose to command him to compel you to do, and you can 
not release yourself till you have commanded him to release 
you. You can make him, while in the magnetic state, 
magnetise persons you yourself cannot magnetise and induce 
in them any of the magnetic phenomena, but I paution ypu, 
that in all such experiments ‘you must comma, »id' your 
subject to De-magnetise his subjects, for ‘you’ cannot directly 
De*magnetise them, and you must first remove from the mind 
of your magnetising subject any impression which you made 
upon him for the purpose of conveying to his subject, before 
he can remove that impression from the subject’s mind.” For 
example : —Tell you subjects they are little boys playing at 
mud-pies. Make one of them manufacture mud-birds, Call the 
attention of the others to it and impress upon the bird-maker 
that if he blows at his images they all fly away. This he will do 
and he and all the other subjects will see them flying and 
express their bewilderment at the miracle.* 

B, B. Bhattacharjee. 

(To he continued^ 

* This is strictly Phenomenal, but I mention some of the orrhnary 
cases of dangyrs concerning the Phenomenal mesmeriiin, to make our 
readers ready to mc;t them without any difficulty, if, in case, they do 
advance into the further stages of magnetic sleep, and have the curiosity 
of mak'ng some experiments on the subject during his trance ; thongh 
it is not at all necessary, or*** rather advisable to doj* for purely “curative” 
purposes. Author. 
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Baku Sree Krishna Chatterjee is a Legal Practitioner 
in town Kendrapara in Orissa. He is a son of the late 
Savant, i^^andit Prem Chandra Tarkavagisha, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, who died some years 
ago. The son wanted to open communication with his illus- 
trious father and for that purpose apj)liiid to Mr. Stead’s 
Bureau for help. Let him now speak for himself. 

To The Editor of the “Hindu Sfiritual Magazine,” 
Sir,— Anent the last para on page 400 of the July No. 
of your on the successful spiiit communication in 

“ Juha’s Bureau,” allow me to state as follows 

Shortly after the establishment of Julia’s Bureau with Mr 
W. ' 1 . Stead as its Honorary Secretary, in London, 1 applied 
for communicating with the spirit of my departed father 
Pundit Prem Chandra Tarkavagisha, the celebrated Professor 
of Rhetoric (Alankara) in the the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, 
who went to the Higher Life in the year 1867. I wanted to- 
know whether I could get father’s spirit photograpb^ 

The rules of the “Bureau” contained in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Julia’s Burea^u and Borderland library” were forwarded 
to me in due course. I then sent in the application form 
duly signed by me, after which I was informed that my appli- 
cation had been approved by the Directors of the Bureau 
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(the spiri^ of Julia herself). I was asked to fill in form H 
and enclose it in a sealed envelop^ and “ retain it in my 
possession until the experiment was complete,” that is to say, 
until the psychics attached to the Bureau, had communicated 
with my father’s spirit, and the Bureau had sent me their 
reports. I did so. Here I should say that I receiv^ed several 
Forms from the Bureau to be filled in. Form H was the only 
one 1 was asked to retain with me after having filled it in, and 
having sealed it up. This Form H relates to the “personal 
particulars” of the deceased {t\ name, date of birth, dole of 
death, personal appeaiancc, siaturc, age, complexion, features, 
de^'Cription and cause of death, giving any message about 
affairs not known to the sensitives etc., eti'.,; with whom the 
applicant wants to communicate. This is the only Form 
which, when filled in, furnishes any satisfactory tests. It is 
to be noted that even in this Form there is no such head as 
“occupation of the deceased accordingly I did not write 
anything about the o 'taip i‘io:i or life work of father in this 
k'orm, which after fee’ na i i, 1 sealed up and kept with me. 
Vet ]\rr. J, J. Vango (»nc of the psychics attached to the 
Bureau, w-as able to say that father’s work in earth life was 
“principally to do with literature,” “lecturing to students,” 
and “the training *of the minds of others.” Further, this 
remarkable clairvoyant could see that some papers written by 
father ‘Still lie dormant.” Father’s manuscript commentary 
on the “Purusha Sukta” is one of these. I was not even 
aware of the existence of this commentary at the date of 
my application to the Bufeau. I discovered !t quite accident- 
ally among some old manuscripts months after I had sent ia 
my application. 
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Telepathy has nothing to do with the success of these 
communications. 

Applicants are forbiddeif to communicate in any way with 
the sensitives attached to the Bureau. I could not do this 
even if I wanted to, because I did not know their names 
and addresses. It was not till I had got their reports that 
I learnt their names. 

The lady Secretary to the Bureau wrote to me to say, 
you are unable to accompany the stenographer to the 
«ensf.i^s, please send some article that had been in touch 
with the deceased— either portrait, hair, or clothing.'’ 

As I could not go to England, and as I had none of the 
things indicated by the last few words of the above letter ( I 
badly want a portrait of my father), 1 sent my father’s “seal” 
(minus the handle) and two pieces of pai)er written by him. 
These formed the “terrene link” by means of which the 
mediums of the Bureau were enabled to communicate with 
the spirit of my father. The re.sults of their psychic efforts 
are given below. The annotations under each of the reports 
of the sittings cf the different dates, are mine. I must say 
that I am satisfied that I have been put in comniunication 
with the spirit of my departed progenitor, and 1 do not know 
bow to thank Mr. Stead sufficiently for the same. 1 would 
add that this noble philanthropist never asked for a penny 
from me, ^ 

In regard to father’s spirit photo I regret to say that Mr. 
Boursnell, the great photo medium of Engfand, who could 
have given it, died during the pendency cf my application to 
the Bureau, and I felt greatly disappointed in not being able 
to get Ihe much desired picture. I have, however, applied 
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to Mr. Edward Wytlie, the celebrated medium photographer 
of America, who is now in England. 

Here are the several printed tommunications received 
from Julia’s Bureau with my notes. 

Julia’s Bureau. 

First Sitting. Name Chalterjee (Psychometry) No. rj2 
Psychic Mr. King, Date of Silting 12*12-09. 

Mr. King ^holding seal.— When 1 hold thi.s it brings me 
into touch with a personality which was intellectual, aptive and^ 
very humane. I feel the condition of importance and strepgfh, 
and strangely sense an atmosphere of religion and learning ; 
the spirit friend has made much progress since his passing over, 
and appears to be far above the earth levels and conditions. I 
don't see any form, but sense a })hysical condition of a well or- 
dered man, and one who, while in the body, was soinewUat ac- 
tive and energetic ; I have a peculiar feeling of au abnormal 
brain development, the feeling being one of intense cellular 
activity in the brain. This appears to me to be very much out 
of the common, there must have been a marked feature in con- 
nection with this personality. When I try to come into personal 
touch with tliis spirit friend, 1 find myself drawn upward until 
I begin to paitly lose niysll; this is a physical reflection in my- 
self of a lofty altitude in the sj>irimat spheres which this spirit 
friend has attained ; yet withal, 1 sense a condition of intense 
mental activity. | There is a very strong link between the 
spirit friend and the applicant, and 1 have no doubt at all that 
the spirit friend has been helping and directing his son for 
many years. Notwithstanding the very high spiritual condition 
which I sense, strangelji enough, there appears to be a desire on 
the part of this Iriend to once more reflect himself in physical 
C 
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surroundings, and I am sure that a photograph could be- 
obtained of this man. The period of his passing over seems, 
to be long since, and when 1 get into touch with this condition 
1 feel the sense of suddenness, which may mean the death 
took place somewhat quickly at the end. Strangely enough I 
contact these words, “Photograph-pholograph-try*lry.” I get no- 
name with this but I feel very strangely and strongly the near- 
ness of this friend to his son. That is all I {?et. 

Notes to the Fiust StriMNo. 
r ^Tdolding feal” meaning father's “seal" that was sent to 
Jullak Bureau. 

Father's learning, intellectual activity, religious devotion 
and the high standard of spirituality that he attained, have 
all been correctly described by the psychic in the first half 
of this report, 

“There appears to bo a desire on the part of this friend 
to once more reflect uim^elf in physic.-il surroundings." — ’I hiiv 
shows that he is desirous to have his photogra[)h taken. I 
have been in correspondence with Mr. Edward ^\'yllie, the 
celebrated photo medium of America, now in London, wiih 
a view to obtain father’s spirit picture. 

“The period of his [lassing over seems to be long since." 
—Father died in 1867. 

“Death took place somewhat quickly at the end." — lie 
died of cholera on the 2nd day of the attack. 

Julia's Bureau 

2nd Sitting. Name Srikrishna Chatterjee. N(). 132 psychometry. 
Psychic J. J.( Vango. Date of Sitting Jan. 28th 1910. 

The gentleman I see is of the average height ; well 
proportioned, and was, 1 should think, piobably from 60 to 65 
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years of age. He is very grey* and I should think probaWf 
turned grey early in life. His illness^ must have been »oi|- 
slioft as he does not convey to me thh idea of having wasted 
fnif, on the contrary, I should think he must have been a 
man almost up to the last days. His work in earth life seeias 
to he principally to do with literature, there is one scene he 
shows to me and that is himself lecturing to whit I shoukl 
think would be a body of students, they are all gentlemen, 
'Che spirit gentleman seems as though he tool^ a greet 
iiUcrest in the training of the minds of others. He^ahb 
shows i*ie a very large book I should think, probably from rcti) 
1 0 niches s(]iicue. I can’t get the meaning of this book bflC 
! should think it would have been much used by Um 
genilcinan. I also see a great many papers some of which 
aj)p(;ir to have he'en made use of and others still lie dorniaot 
'Tiu^e he I'P'-ciiilly desires to be finished and placed oa 
K'cord for th.o benefit of mankind. The applicant, he say^ 
could do tlii^ and would please him very much by so doin^ 
'flicre are with biin two ladies, one is a lady of the middle age^ 
the other mueii younger and three boys; they all ap[)ear to l}f. 

( onnected. *1 iic gciuleinan is much desirous of the applicairt 
lollowing i:[) thi:, subject and learning all he possibly can ic 
Ollier to imparl iiis 'experiences to others that the}’ nuty 
benefit. 

lie says: “It has been my desire ever since I came to th<£ 
spiiit world to be with my son and help him to know how 
neai 1 and others w*lio are disembodied, are to him, and liuU 
if the machinery can only 6e set into motion I can send ^ 
nicvssage to him and he can help many others in thw 
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and make the best of your opportunities that joy 
My come to others through them and that men may bless you 
m they are and always will do our good friends Julia and 
Ifr Stead. If you wilt try 1 will try also and 1 hope to 
•mcome the difficulties with your help.” 

Notes to the and Sitting. 

•• Was probably from 6o t3 65 years of age.”— He attain- 

e age of 61, having been born in 1806. 

“Probably turned grey early in life.”— My eldest brother 
wWis 73 years of age, says that he never saw black hair 
Mother’s head. 

“His illness must have been very short.”— He died of 
fdiMera. See the last note under the report of the first 

sittiBg. 

“ A busy man almost up to the last days.”— He taught 
aone 45 or 50 pupils even before the day of the attack (^f 
cholera, in his retirement at Benares. 

“His work in earth life seems to be principally lo do 
with literature.”— He was the Professor of Rhetoric (Alankaia) 
in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta from the thirties to the 
laiddle of tlic sixties. 

“A body of students ... all gentlemen.” — Pundits I.^war 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Mahes Chandra N)a)tatna etc., weie 
finy Other’s pupils. 

“A large book ... from 12 to 16 inches; square.”— 'This 
was a manuscript tieaiise on Sanskrit Rhetoric composed alter 
his retirement.^ Pundit*:, entitled form an opinion, used to 
hold it in very high esteem. 'I his great work hts been irre 
/ormbly lost. ^ 

•^ome papers still lie dormant."— Father’s commentary 
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on the ** Punisha Sukta,” discovered months after I had Ml 
in n.y application to the Bureau^ is one of these. (SeeabtMt.| 
**l'hree boys".~-I have lost j boys. I did not even ottle 
a note of this in form H. 1 never informed anybody in Ei^ 
land about my loss. 

Julia’s Bureau. 

3rd Sitting. Name Mr. Chatterjee. No. ijt 

l*sychic Mrs. Nesley Adams. Date of Sitting 24-i-iti 

'1 here comes a condition of helplessness as if all powei;^ laid 
gone from the body. The spirit form of a gentleman appean;, 
fdiil) tall and broad, full in build, between 50 or 60 years of 
age, loundlace, full broad forehead, rather thick nose and 
full mouth. There is a peculiar condition of gasping Cor 
breath and the top of the head has lost all feeling. It is ft 
stjong determined character with great meatal powers taid 
>\ould [)robably be a writer or composer. There comes « 
deep interest in two distinct studies one of which appears to be 
ot^ rehgious matters. He desires them to know that there is 
with him in Hpi*-it a lady who has been a great help to htift. 
Sim is short, round in build, oval features, eyes full and wdl 
marked eyebrows. §he seems to have suffered a good ded 
in lower part of the body before passing out. There is a fine 
still in the body endeavouring to help. He sends die 
message *’As soon as the opportunity occurs he will manUeit 
in the way they so much desire. There is the letter F 
" lu) I feel is a friend alsp C and a feeling ^of gratitude fift 
those friends who have helped him. There coom 
sense of appreciation for the way his wishes iftt 
memory have been respected. He is* in harmontoes tad 
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b^ht surroundings and there are 3 friends with him who add 
loliis happiness in the spirit world. 

Notes to the 3RD sitting. 

"Condition of helplessness” (at death) — 'I'lie psvcli r 
Ae death scene. 

•*Gasping for breath” — At death. 

“Top of the head” loses all feeling sometime after the it f t 
aoid hands become cold by death. 

♦ “A writer.” — Father wrote commentaries on many Sanskiit 
wmJ) the most celebrated of which is the commentary on 
Ae “Naisadh Charit.” 

“She seems to have suffered a good deal in lower j)ai t 
eftbe body before passing out.” — Tliis might refer to my wile 
frfbo suffered a good deal of pains and aches in the Ick*'*, 
and who died of tetanus at the age of 35. I never infoimrd 
asiybody in England about her maladies or her death. Nor 
Sd 1 make any note about her in form H. 

“A sense of appreciation for the way his wishes and 
»cniory have been respected.”— P'ather's commentaries on 
the “Naisadh Charit” and “Kavyadarsha” have been reprinted 
and republished and bis “Life” has run through 4 editions. 

“There are 3 friends with him who add to his happiness.” 
—These 3 friends seem to be Pundits Jaynarayan 'Taika- 
ftnehanan, Bharat Chandra Siromani and 'Taranath 'Taika- 
iwcbaspati— all Professors of the Sanskrit College. Professor 
t. B. Cowell, sometime Principal of the f'ollege, and siibsc- 
qaently Cambridge Professor of Sa.iskrit, used to call these 
>Mid)ls and my father, “the four pillars of the Sanskrit 
CWlege.” 


Srikrishna Chattkrjkb. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OP T ANTRA. 

Preliminary Note. 



It is my intention to give, in what follows, a detailed account 
of Tantras and their practical uses, that will be represeatfftive, 
4is far as may be, of the present state of our knowledge of the 
subject. 

In doing so, I shall, in the main, follow the outlines of the 
original works on the same subject, but 1 shall here deal with 
the whole subject at greater length and with a special view to 
'the requirements of our Hindu readers. In the first place, it 
would appear worthwhile to attempt a kind of survey of what 
4ias been accomplished, and also to direct attention, in due 
places, to what remains to be done. I shall further make it a 
special point to give, as opportunities offer, a full appreciation 
and, wherever it appears to be called for, an explanaton of the 
Tantrik Doctrines expounded by the well-known experts on 
the subject. "J’here are two cyclopaedaic treatises commonly in 
•use in Bengal viz, ( i ) Pranioshini by the late lamented 
Pundit Ran! Tosimn Bidyalankar and ( 2 ) Tanirashar by 
Pandit Kristananda Bhattacharjee. They arc the fullest, and in 
many re.spects, most important works that hji^e hitherto appear- 
ed on the subject in form of the.sarus, Pandit Ram Toshan’s 
work has unfortunaPely so far become little known probably 
owing to the fact that it does not deal with the practical uses of 
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the subject, but it is a store house of valuable information, and 
even where we are not in a position to accept the originality,, 
his compilation is worthy respect and careful consideration. 
Tantrashar is loo well-known to need any remark. 

I wish it to be understood that what is here begun is not 
meant as a complete or systematic account of Tantras, but 
only as a survey of the field for a practical study of it. 

It is well-known that the Hindus have been in possession, 
from time immemorial, of the Tantrik science, an important 
^bo^ of the Veda, or, say, the essence of the Vedas. It is 
commonly designated as the fifth Veda. A Tantrik scholar 
undergoes a course of training which modifies his organiza- 
tion from a psycholcgical as well as physiological point of 
view. As a science, the Tantra itself is very bold, but its 
boldness is its beauty : A Tantrik is supposed to test every- 
thing to its final analysis, and receive as truth nothing whose 
entity cannot be seen with absolute certainty. Thus Tantra 
has in view the boldness of chastity, of a lofty and tender 
morality for which wo must speak of things as they are. In 
a word, the Tantriks claim to be mystics*. They and philo- 
sophers (Darshaniks or the Students of the Vedas) do not 
clash but arrive at like conclusions by different routes, and 
by the exercise of different faculties of mind. 

The word Tantra, as contained in groups of earlier 
writings, such as Sa?ihifas^ has various shades of meaning, all 
bearing the general sense of secret knowledge or esoteric lore. 
It is derived from the Sanskrit root ta?i to believe or to have 
faith in ; hence literally, an instrument or means of faith. 
By common usage, however, the word Jantra has come to 
beMsed^to denote a particular class of the sacred works of 
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the worshippers of the female energy of the god S$va These 
works contain mostly the hymns and prayers addressed 
to the deity, which arc, to all inteAts and purposes, identical 
wiih Vedic rites. These hymns are groups of mantras com- 
f)()se(l of Sanskrit words beginning with what is called the 
seed-word with the name of the deity and a dedicatory word 
attached to it. These mantras awaken in the heart spiritual 
passion ; and even the seed-word, if mentally repeated with 
intense concentration, bursts open the shell of the Sound* 
I'orni of the female energy of Siva. I must mention her^lha 
the word “Sanskrit” of which the seed-words are composed 
means ])urc, refined. The Sanskrit language is the language of 
<if the pure undefiled voice of nature. Hence it is called “the 
language of the gods" who are representatives of nature^s 
auiibuies. These attributes are blendings of forces. Each 
iurce has a name (sound), a form and a quality. It is a 
iDinmon belief among the Hindus that Sanskrit characters were 
born with the creation, and arc entities in nature or form-expres- 
Muiis of her forces. They are eternal and indestructible Akkhara 
a', rliaracters are called. The vowels are masculine forces while 
the consonants are feminine. The masculine characters 
( vowels ) are independent in expression, while the laminine 
ones (consonants) are dependent. The vowels can be pro- 
nounced by themselves, while the consonants can only be 
pronounced wjien united with the vowels. The vowels are 
therefore represented as the expressions of the essence of 
tlie female ene'Vgy of Siva, while the consonants are the 
expressions of the will fo*rce of that energy (nature). Nature 
is born of sound, l^e attribute of ether (Akash) which is 
l»nown as the first manifestation of creation, ^^rm^ fo 
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natural forces are represented by different combinations ()f 
Sanskrit characters constituting words or pictures of sound- 
forms of different attributes and objects, commonly known as 
mantras. 'J'he so-called mantras are the principal factors of 
the various processes of mental discipline by the aid of which 
the human soul can reach its goal with the most possiWe 
case. These processes serve the purpose of yoking the niiml 
to the spirit of God by concentration. Rut there are various 
^grades cf processes for practising spiritual formulas which 
coi^irbute to the purification of the mind and finally lead to 
the unfoldnient of the soul. The initiated Tantrik is required, 
in the first instance, as a preliminary step to stop the functions 
of the mind^s volitions or thought-currents, and as the next 
step, to turn inwards in one concentrated stream into the 
soul. This is usually dene by practising Ptanayam or 
controlling the breath. The speed of thought-currents hinges 
on the measure of the breath. A certain measure of 
thought-currenir, which will be explained fully later on, 
causes the mind to be concentrated upon the divine idea 
or some mystic seed-words expressive of the female 
energy of Siva. Such a process lessens the activity, no 
doubt, of the mind with the result that it gradually experiences a 
calmness unfelt before—the perfect bliss which no form of 
enjoyment of material pleasure can afford. The developed 
slate of this calmness is harmony--the highest result aimed 
at. Such is the way in which the Tantrik escapes re-birth 
4ind his lifers separate ego is merged. m the universal ego. 

I would conclude this note with a few remarks about the 
€:^tant works on Taniras. It should nof be supposed that all 
works that pass under the name o( San/iitas art 
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of equal antiquity. Only a few of them that are well-knowii 
might be pre-Buddhistic, while a large number are more or less 
of recent origin. Many of the modern compositions are of 
.such mixed character that they have hardly any similarity, 
except in name, with the genuine ones. A chronology of these 
works would be very instructive, as it will throw much light 
on the gradual development or otherwise of Tantrik literature ; 
but the task of compiling is not easy. Sufficient data are not yet 
available to make any such attempt. However, in»my nexi 
issue 1 intend giving a bibliography of the Tantrik Siifliitas 
that have hitherto been found or the names of which have 
been ascertained from other sources. And then I would take 
up the subject in respect of its theory and practical uses. 

SR^M.vr Sachhidananda Swami. 



THE MOST REMARKABLE MEDIUM 
IN THE WORLD. 

(Ill) 

, readers are already aware that four very successful photo- 
gra[)hs were taken of the materialized form of “Mary Brown”, 
all of which duly appeared in the Annals. We beg to present 
oar readers with only one of them in this issue, which will 
give them a pretty accurate idea of the other photographs. 
It would not, however, be out of place if something were 
said of the manner in which the photographs were developed. 

"I'he Annals says that these photographs would have had 
a very great value if the plates had been at first marked wath 
a private sign and if the development had taken place imme- 
diately under the eyes of honorable and known witnesses. 
It would, however, be seen, says the Annals^ that these four 
photographs produce a good impressior^ when submitted to 
a careful examination — in fact they do not appear to have 
been faked in order to add anything to them after the group 
was taken. Though it is not technically impossible to do so, 
any insinuation to that effect would, however, seem 
to be absurd when all the circumstances are taken into 
consideration. First because all the experimenters have 
touched the phantom and heard hei* speak, both at the 
seance jit which the photographs were taken and at a large 
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number of previous seances ; and secondly, because an exami- 
nation of the light and shade and the attitude of the spectators 
conhrm the impression that the • photographs have not 
been ** faked.” 

One interesting fact which is observed in this connection 
is that the photographs were taken with the help of the 
cocuyo^ a beetle of tropical America which emits a phosphores- 
cent light. We are also told by the spirit of Mary that, unlike 
day liuht and electric light, this light is not incongenial to 
the materialisation of the spirits. This is a very good news * 
and we expect that, with the help of cocuyo^ a very large 
number of other photographs would be taken under 
conditions which would remove the existence of any doul)t 
altogether in the minds of those who are watching this new 
development from a distance. 

With regard to the phenomena of the double and music, we 
find the following in the account of the seance held on July 
5th, 1909:— 

“ Mary called attention to the following experiment, desir- 
ing that it might be W'ell seen and understood. 

“ Taking the medium by the hand she led her to a spot 
five yards away from the piano ; leaving her standing she 
placed herself by the?ide of that instrument and commenced 
to sing in a low voice. A moment afterwards we heard the 
medium’s voice, high and vibrant, accompanying Mary’s song, 
she having taken care to illuminate the piano and the surround - 
ing space; in ordeir that we might observe that Ophelia’s body, 
the outline of which couldi be seen in the |?Jace mentioned, 
was far from the place from which the voice emanated. 'Die 
song lasted for quite t^yo minutes, ‘The one who accompanied 
my song,* said Mary, ‘was Ophelia*s double.* 
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“ Mary Multiplies Herself. 

“ M»ry went on to multiply four personalities or psychic 
froms three of which took one of the bystanders by the arms 
and talked about different things at the same time, acting as 
though they were independent of each other, while the fourth, 
some distance away, sang. 

“ Her normal unity being again restored, ‘Mary’ explained 
that by an effort of the will the astral b(>dy is divided into two 
^or more ^arts, which can materialise separately and consciously, 
all fc/naining united to the principal nucleus by a fluidic bond 
—permitting the ordinary personality to be reconstituted 
at will. 

“.She opened a window and showed herself, leaving by her 
side her double, which remained immovable and dumb. She, 
on the contrary, moved about ami asked us several times if 
We could see her and if wc could bee lie. double. 'Fhe two 
apparitions were clearly seen and were absolutely identical.” 

We have ke[>t to the end, as will be seen, the facts which 
present tlu; most diicct bearing on the inquiry as to the cause 
of these [)henomena. Without doubt they turn on vague and 
uncertain points which can only assume their full value when 
tliey are compared with a large number of other similar facts ; 
nevertheless, they are not to be any longer passed over, for 
these fractionalisations, these projections of tl:e double here 

^ ^ If 

assume a moie evident and sensational cliaracter, because they 
appear clothed in material form. This will be, without doubt, 
a rich mine of ai^uments for psychological debates by future 
Morsellis and Delannes, who will study tiie essence of the 
materialised forms. 
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A Letter from the Medium’s Father. 

The Voz de la Verdad of Barcelona publishes a singular 
document relating to these extraordinary mediumistic pheno- 
luena at Costa Rica. This document is a long letter sent to- 
Mr. W. r. Stead by Senor B. Corrales, the medium’s father 
atid is given below : — 

San Jose (Costa Rica), Dec, 25th, 1909. 

Sir, -I have been obliged, to my great regret, to defer 
11. ml now my reply to your interesting letter of August 2otl> 
la-t. I hope that you will pardon this long delay. 

'I'he letter from Buenos Ayres to which you allude Vas 
wiiUen by Don Jorge Valez, a civil engineer, a serious-minded 
Mild lionourable man, who, during his stay at Costa Rica, in 
(lu- service of the Government, had the opportunity jf being 
at several experiments at my house, d'he fact that 
111' signature was not appended to the letter must be attrU 
ba[':d, as )ou say, to some unfortunate oversight. 

I ran only confirm the statements made in all good faith 
h\ uuir roi respondent f'om Buenos Ayres. is no/ the 

(luuht 10 what this gentleman lia^ rc[)Orted as to 
l.i. marvellous psychical faculties of my daughtei. 

All those who have witnessed these maivellous manifesta- 
11 MS from ‘the Invisible’ agree in declaring that Ophelia is the 
, most perfect medium existing in the world to-day. 1 also 
believe that this is the case. Phenomena ijave been witnessed 
here which are strange as to be worthy of the Thousand- 
and-one phenomena unknown up to no’.v, as I am 

told, to Crookes, Wallace, JRichet, Rochaj, Zoflner, etc., and 
they are so varied, so complex, so refractjbry to all analysis,, 
that they really defy aniy attempt at classifjcatioo.. 
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In order that you may form a more precise idea of the 
psychic power of Ophelia, I will try to group, under tlie 
following heads, the most remarkable and the best verified 
phenomena. I will only mention the less certain facts with 
due reserve. 

I.— Psychical Phenomena. 

Levitations, Movements of objects with or without contact, 
in darkness or full light. 

Variation of the weight of objects. 

^ , 2.— Appokts. 

Introduction of objects into a room securely fastened (furni- 
ture, books, flowers, etc.) 

3, — Automatic Writing. 

Through Ophelia. In darkness or full light. Different 
Languages : Spanish, French, Lnglish. Ophelia only speaks 
and writes her mother longue. 'Flie writing varies Note the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the medium writes in com- 
plete darkness. 

4. — Dirkci Writing. 

In these cases the messages are written directly by the 
entity present and without the slightest interference by the 
medium, who is placed, together with the other experimenters, 
•several yards away from the table. We*^ have thus obtained 
communications not only in .Spanish, but in English and 
French. This requires complete darkness. 

5.— -Graph iG Thknomena. 

For example, designs and particularly pencil drawings ul 
celebrated per.sons afre obtained means of Ophelia, and 
tven of some of those f resent, \xi complete darkness, and within 
«*few leconds (as in ^he case of automatic writing). The por- 
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traits seem to be copies of known engravings. It must be 
remembered that Ophelia is entirely ignorant of the art of 
drawing. 

6.--PHON1C Phenomena. 

Very varied songs from invisible entities, accompanied by 
some musical instrument (piano, violin, accordeon). 

These beautiful phenomena are produced alike in darknoss 
and full light, although in the darkness they are generally more 
intense and perfect. They are inconceivably and indescrjbably 
realistic. In some cases choirs are formed comi)rising eijfct 
male and female voices, which can be heard two hundred feet 
away — and this at high noon with the doors and windows open. 
We have tried, with full success, to reproduce these songs on the 
phonograph. \Ve have already some discs registering the voices 
and songs of deceased persons. Is not this marvellous in the 
extreme? With regard to these phenomena in particular you 
can question M, Antoine Lasus, Commercial Traveller for 
Messrs. Hachette, who resides at 79 , Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris, You may write to him or call on him. 

7.— Diri^xt Pi.wiNi'. OF Music on the Piano. 

After taking all necessary precautions die medium and the 
spectators were placed at a distance from the piano and the 
oom put in darkness. After a moment of waiting, there 
luddenly afipeared in the room an unknown entity who shook 
lands with us effusively and saluted us in good French. He 
Approached Ophelia and kissed her hand, saying, “Bonsoir, 
nademoiselle ” Th^n he took a chair, opened the piano, 
flayed some scales, and, if ttie instrument lid not give satis- 
jiction, began to tune it ^conscientiously ; tip most wonderful 
^ings about this was the manner in whief so delicate ^nd 
D 
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complicated an operation was carried out without uncovering 
the instrument or removing the vases of flowers, ornaments, 
and other objects wliich Vere on it. 

When “the mysterious maestro" had finished turning the 
instrument, he sat down and began tc play some musical fanta- 
sies with such ability and such perfect knowledge of the piano 
that all the hearers, eve.i those mosc ignorant of music, were 
delighted and enthusiastic. It seemed at this moment as 
thougli. there passed through the room an exalted fluidic 
current : sometliing like a breath from the Infinite, which we 
could not explain. 

As is the case with everything that is good and beautiful, 
this phenomenon docs not frequently happen, and we only 
obtain it under special conditions, in flivounible [isychic sur- 
roundings, produced, I think, by the harmony, the force of 
will, and ihc elevation of mind of tlie spectators, and parti- 
cularly of Ophelia. 

8. --'rRANSPORI'ATION 01' OujlC'lo. 

Alter we have closed the doors and windows and placed 
seals on them, and after making certain of the control, and 
«all present having been warned and prepared, t)phelia leaves 
the room and comes back, just as though the wulls had no 
existence for her. The act is performed as rapidly as thought. 
One of the experimtinters gives the words : One, twOy three / 
Scarcely has the last word been uttered jvhen the young 
woman is outside the room. Wc turn up the light, examine 
the seals \ everything is in its place, ddiiS astonishing pheno- 
menon can be produced, not only* with Ophelia, but also with 
her little brother and sisters, Berta, I^lgucl, and Flora. I am 
inclined to believe that it could beproduced with anyone else. 
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You will easily understand the consequences of this mon- 
strous phenomenon (pardun the adjective). It is the negation 
of all the laws regulating matter ; it the inevitable ruin of the 
gigantic scientific edifice which man has raised during so many 
centuries of desperate struggle, of study and patient observa- 
tion, and that mysterious sphinx which we call “Nature.” I 
admit my w’eakness. When I meditate on this phenomenon 
and others of the same character I feel as though I was seized 
with giddiness, and I shudder with fear. The abyss fasci- 
nates me. 

9 — Materialisation. 

Our circle is haunted — “under a superior control” as it is 
affirmed — by a certain number of entities who call themselves 
Miguel Ruiz, Maiy Brown, Carmen X., Constantino de Alva- 
rado, Julia X., (himille Dijon, and some others whose names 
wo do not know. I place them in the order in which they 
manifested, and whicfi doubtless coincides with the progress 
of our researclies and the gradual development of Ophelia’s 
faculties. 

Each of these entities is charged with some special func- 
tion, because' according to what liiey say, “none of them is 
a complete medium'' (1 s[)ecially italicise the word “medium.”) 
'I he result is that the* phenomena entrusted to the entity A. 
cannot be pmducefl by the entity B.; those which are produced 
by B. are not enti listed to A., and so on. They complete each 
other and form a harmonic whole, a mediumistic nucleus of 
extraordinary powrt", They arc about to give place to other 
higher and more capable ?i)irits in accorctance* with the deve- 
lopment of our work and in harmony w^h the evolution of 
the medium’s faculties. (That, at least, if what they declare.) 
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Why are these spirits here ; what do they seek ; what is 
their object ? If you question them they reply : “We are 
only the agents, the instruments of higher entities ; we come 
back here to combat materialism and to demonstrate ex- 
perimentally the reality of a future existence.” Clearly this 
thesis is the rule of all their teachings : the raison d’etre of 
all their actions. 

Once materialised you cannot distinguish them from any 
tdweller upon earth. Impossible ! They are creatures in flesh 
and\^one ; the body with which they are clothed is a perfect 
organism, which you can touch, examine and hear. They are 
people like ourselves, who speak converse, discuss, make merry, 
get bored, suffer, play, sing, and, in a word, live, during the 
materialisation, the life which we ourselves live. When the 
fluids are exhausted and the seance is ended they salute each 
other fraternally and^disappear with the rapidity of lightning : 
they dissolve, evaporate, or are converted into vapour. Better 
still, they are able to multiply themselves at will. Don Cons- 
tantino, for e.xample, sings at the piano, whistles at the other 
side of the room, and you hear him at the same time conver- 
sing at both ends of the room with A. and B, It is 
extraordinary. , 

Materialisation is partial or total. In the first case the 
entity manifests itself, sings, converses, etc,, without any mate- 
rial body ( whatever may be the light ); in the -second case, for 
which darkness is necessary, the spirit, as I have already said, 
presents itself with ftr in a perfect l^uman organism. 

Light, say theselgentlemen, has the unfortunate property of 
dissolving ** the fluid's”; they call “ fluid ” this force, unknown 
tp sci&nces this psyciic energy drawn from the medium and the 
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spectators, which enables them to place themselves in com- 
munication with the world of the livijig. I suppose it is like 
electricity or magnetism — what do I know ! The discovery of 
this mysterious force is reserved for the science of the 
future. 

Allow me a digression. I believe that the architects of the 
Middle Ages were not ignorant of these things. Look at the 
semi-darkness, the shade which prevails in the buildings which 
they intended for contemplation, evocation, ecstasy, ilscetism,# 
the sacred mysteries of the Catholic Cult, of which many siljlerb 
examples exist in Europe (Notre Dame in Paris, Sainte Gudule 
in Brussels, etc.). Certainly these gorgeous basilicas, these 
“ poems in stone” as Victor Hugo called them, seem to be 
raised ad hoc^ to exalt mysticism, ,to produce the partial 
materialisation ofdiscarnate saints, and to stimulate the release 
of those mysterious faculties, latent in human nature, which we 
call mediumship. Thus, we can explain why, in the ages of 
sincere faith, miracles and instances of holiness were so 
frequent. It is possible that you will think this conjecture 
plausible. • 

My observations on the group of spirits who visit us bring 
me to the not very comforting conclusion that everyone remains 
in the beyond as he has been on earth. The temperament, 
character, genius, mentality, modes of thought, noble or base 
passions, idiosyticrasies, hereditary taints, all persist, are preserv- 
ed, and go to forn^ I do not know where, the discarnate self, 

Each of these individuals, in fact, is) different from the 
others, Ruiz and Don Constantino, for example, are from this 
point of view, at opposite poles. The fifst is as jovial, gay, 
loquacious, expansive— a southern type— fes the other i^grave, 
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sad, laconic, correct, and opposed to joking. It is the contrast 
of Athenian and Spartan-^ a complete antithesis, 

10. — VisiuLE Materialisations. 

As the light dissolves the fluids, perfect materialisations 
cannot be obtained during the day or ^^ith ordinary light. 
This is very strange, because, as you know, Sir William 
Crookes obtained visible materialisations of Katie King with 
^the elecHric lamp. 

<^\rom this point of view we are not yet as far advanced. 

Here we commenced by having in the room a feeble light, 
which did not give the result hoped for. In order to produce 
that we used lanterns provided with coloured glasses, parti- 
cularly red and violet. The apparitions could not bear this 
light, nor that of the moon, by means of which we hoped to 
be able to examine Ruiz and Mary. 

Tired of making unproductive attempts and deciding to 
overcome all obstacles I thought of employing the cocuyo. 
This is a beetle {pyrop/iorus) of tropical America which emits 
during the night a fresh and agreeable phosphorescent light. 
I sent for some of these curious luminous insects and placed 
them in the room at the time of the seance. We made our 
evocations and anxiously wailed the result of this new attempt. 

After a moment we saw in a corner of the room, near the 
ceiling, something like a white light, diffuse and vaporous. 
This small light condensed by degrees until it took the form 
of a young woriVan, f.lothed in whke, crowned with orange 
blossoms. In a voiefc full of emotion she said Bonsoir. It 
was the voice of Mfry. Shortly afterwards she came near 
tc^us, made us recogiiise her, and congratuIatCTa us on our 
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victory, gave Ophelia a kiss on the forehead, and disappeared. 
It was a vision we shall never forget. 

The room was sufliciently lighted for us to see each other, 
a fact which did not escape our attention because the cocuyo by 
itself was only sufficient to illuminate a very small circle. 
Mary then explained to us that the light of the beetle helped 
her to form the “astral light,” which was the light we 
really saw. 

Later we were favoured with some visible materialisations 
of Mary and Carmen and several times of the double of 
Ophelia and of some of the experimenters. 

1 1. — rOSSKSSION. 

'I’hls is a very frecjuent phenomenon at the commencement, 
the light being immaterial. Once the spirit is dislodged from 
the body of the medium, the discarnatc enters and is 
incorporated, so to speak, and then comes the extremely 
curious fact that Ophelia ceases to be Ophelia, Everything 
is changed as though by enchantment : her physiognomy, 
gestures, thcisound of her voice, her accent, her character, 
her mentality, her writing; everything, in short, which 
distinguished the personality : the proper jc// has disappeared 
and given place to a completely different self, Sometifnes 
the personality appears frivolous, merry, loquacious ; then it 
is Ruiz who i5 the occupant of the house ; if serious, grave, 
correct, it is Don f onstatino ; if laughing, amiable witty, it 
is Mary- This is a phenogienon of an almost* brutal, repul- 
sive realism. When some passes are made the possessed 
woman returns to her ordinary condition j\vithout having the 
least remembrance of what has happened. 
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12. — Projection of the Dourle, 

That there exists in^j us a double, a fluidic body — or a 
pcrisprit, as some call it — was to me, until recently, a vulgar 
legend which would not bear the slightest examination. 

Now the experiments which have been made in our circle 
do not leave me in the slightest doubt as to the reality of the 
great phenomenon of the projection of the double— that is to 
9»y, “the duplication of individual,” as I prefer to call it. 

Wc send Ophelia out of the room, we scrupulously close the 
d6^'rs and windows and we affix seals in such a way that even 
a ly could not enter. We put the room in darkness and 
then call the double, or, to speak more correctly, we exert 
aU our will for the duplication of the medium to take place. 
The double begins to sing at the piano: it is the very voice 
of Ophelia; then it materialises partially or comi)letely, appro- 
aches us, speaks to us, and is perfectly identified, and some- 
times it even brings articles into the room which were not there 
before. At the same time Ophelia (the real Ophelia) remains 
oitside talking and knocking on the door, proving to us 
in one way and another her indisputable presence outside the 
room We quickly light up and find the seals intact. We 
open the door and find the medium where we had left her. 

But better still. This double can materialise so as to 
make itself visible by the light of the and then a thing 

happens so preposterous and fantastical as to seem like a fairy 
ae : we are able to see, hear, and touch twp Ophelias at the 
sMie time : the one inside the rooii0 with us, the other outside. 
The latter wears her ordinary dress, while the other — the 
double — seemed to [be dressed in shinhig white, like a bride. 
No hallucination is possible : the materialisation is perfect, 
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objective, tangible. We have before us an Ophelia in flesh 
and bone like the one outside the door, nothing seems differ- 
ent except the form and colour and the robe. Only the 
double seems more reserved, insinuating, and spiritual. The 
spectators pass some article to the double (rings, handker- 
chiefs, pencils, small articles of personal use), and these articles, 
as though the walls of the room had no existence, come im- 
mediately into Ophelia’s hands. The seals remain intact. 

The phenomenon of possession can be produped not 
only in Ophelia herself but in her double, and in her double 
when fully materialised. The dangers of the substitution and 
‘■'Llsilication” of the person are evident. 

This important phenomenon of the duplication of the per 
sonality presents several variations. We do not live in the 
town, but in the suburbs, in a country house. Well, when 
(Ophelia is absent, about a mile-and-a half away, we evoke her 
double and it appears, converses and sings, without Ophelia 
herself knowing anything about it. 

You will herhaps think that the projection of the double is 
only possible in the case of the medium. Nothing of the 
kind. The double of our companion in research — Don 
Alberto Brenes Cordoba — was projected one night in such 
conditions and with such truth and abundance of proofs that 
I could not say which was really the personality of my friend. 
The two were* in the same place, clothed exactly alike ; they 
conversed, and even shook hands with each other. 

The beings who dirget these operationSp have begun to 
cultivate in Ophelia other faculties of the same nature, but of 
higher character. One of these faculties is ubiquity, thanks 
to which she may be* in two or three places at the same time. 

We hope to continue the subject in a future issue. 



INDIA AND HER MAGIC. 

[ Tiik follow qiuitalion fiom a icniarkable Icctun* delivered by tluii 
eminent epirilua]i.-<l, Dr. J. M. I’ecbles, before the San h’laneiseo ( lass of 
Medical Students, ( (J’ Science, and specially leporled /or the 

»*‘Tvvo WDilds,"’ will, we doubt not, be read with great interest by oin 
Hindu reader.s.J 

India has 250,000,000 of human beings, 6o,cco,ooo of 
which are Brahmans. These were originally Aryan tribes in- 
habiting Central Asia, from which Creeks, Romans, Scandina- 
vians, Anglo-Sa.xons, and even ourselves descended. We are the 
younger brothers of the old Aryan Hindoos. In the era of the 
Mahabharata, 1,300 years before Christ, those Hindoos with 
Manu, their ]aw-gi\tr, Panini, their grammaiian, and their 
sacred Vedas as their bible, were a powerful nation. 'Their 
theology was mystical. The mild, sunny skies of India 
incline to dreaminess and to the study of the subjective, con- 
sequently the different races and castes naturally fell into the 
practice of magic, black, grey, and white*— that is to say, the 
study of the unseen psychic forces. There is no doubt in 
my mind but that those ancient Aryans were well versed in 
what is now denominated biology, psychology, and electro- 
magnetism. This, remember, was their golden periodi All 
wisdom was notiborn with Americans, neither will it perish 
with them. 

They were in that remote era vegelarikns in diet, and were 
much given to bathing in their sacred streams, The Hindoos 
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have sadly degenerated since the time of the writing of their 
sacred books, still they are to-day a wonderful people Twice 
have I visited this marvellous country, investigating their 
racial peculiarities and studying their manners, laws, customs, 
habits, and worship. They do not indulge in ancestral wor 
ship as do the Chinese. China is a nation of Spiritists. I 
saw their automatic writing by the wayside, saw them heal 
their sick by mesmeric touch ; but as a race they are far in- 
ferior to the higher castes of India. 

The Vedas were written in the Sanskrit language, sai^ to 
be in some respects the most perfect language ever spoken 
Jt is richly musical, having no consonants. It was the 
language of sound, and the ancient Brahmans declared that 
they could converse intelligently, not only with human beings 
but with animals, birds, and humming insects. 

To the American ear the German language sounds harsh 
and guttural, while. Sanskrit in structure was rythmical and 
charmingly melodious. When 1 was at Benares (the Holy 
City) large classes in both the native and English College 
were studyjng the Sanskrit language. The Brahmans are 
naturally religious. Their priests point to the o’er-aiching 
heavens and say : ^ 

“There resides Brahm.” They point down to the infinite 
depths and say : “There resides Brahm. He who fills the 
boundless immensities, Out of Brahm by the outflowing 
external breath were breathed worlds and all the circling 
systems of worlds. His breath creates, his brei^h destroys, and 
then by will He rebuilds.” 

European metaphysics are considered old in India. Sanskrit 
scholars reading from their ancient scrolls say : 
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“Western scholars are tardily following in the footsteps 
of our sages who lived full 5,000 years ago.” 

If Islam has its dervishes, India for thousands of years 
has had its gosains, sages, and fakirs. The study and efforts 
of these wonder-workers chanting the praises of their gods, 
engaging in quite constant prayer seeking to suspend the 
breath, striving to restrain their carnal desires and to abstract 
the mind from sublunary and worldly things, are that they 
^ may came into deeper communion with gods and the in- 
visiHe hosts of the Zoe-ether regions. They arc regarded by 
the masses as holy men. Some of these ascetics renouncing 
their homes, giving away their property, sleeping on beds of 
stone, practise the most severe austcriiies imaginable that they 
may be gifted with magical or great spiritual powers. 

I had read the Hon. Mr. Seward’s description of the Hin- 
doo magicians, and wished personally to investigate their 
psychic powers for myself, to understand how much was 
trickery and how much genuine. So, upon reaching the coun- 
try I called for their yogas, asking to witness their wonders. 
Western Anglo-Saxon men are apt to judge Orientals too 
harshly. VV^e, in the realm of the scientific and the physical, 
want everything demonstrated to the» physical senses, we 
want to see, hear, smell, taste, and handle, while they dwell 
more in the interior, relying largely upon consciousness and 
intuition to reach the truth. 

The first ascetic whom I met was lean, tall, sunkeneyed 
and grave in appearance. Being mtroduced, I asked him 
what miraculous or wonderful thing he could do. He very 
coolly replied that he could do alniiost anything— could 
swallow swords, swallow stones and by the will cast the 
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latter up again, which he proceeded to do before my asto- 
nished eyes. I do not believe in miracles as that term is 
generally understood by sectarists* Miracles are simply 
phenomena, which the masses do not understand, yet are in 
perfect harmony with t^ e higher spiritual laws that abound 
in the unseen realms of existence. 

But to some of these marvels ! I handed this ascetic 
my handkerchief. He took it, rolled it up and bieathed upon 
it— this was out in the broad daylight, under the burning sun 
—a dozen or more present. He then took a match, lighted 
it, and placing the blaze to the handkerchief it soon 
began smoking aud burning, and in a very brief space of 
time was transformed to ashes. He then began to repeat 
his prayers, and stooping forward took the ashes in his hand 
breathed upon them, and they began to move, to expand, 
assume form and soon from this handful of ashes came the 
handkerchief as perfect as ever. You ask me how it was 
done. 1 don’t know — I don’t know how and why I breathe 
when sound asleep at night. I don’t know the origin of life, 
Socrates said he knew enough to know that he knew but 
little— and Sacrates was wise. It wonld require vast volumes 
to contain what we do not know. 

Do you still press the point, how was this handkerchief 
phenomenon accomplished? I reply, the power to disor- 
ganise implies fhe power aided by invisible intelligences to 
re-organise. Who will presume to measure the wisdom of 
invisible spirit-chhmists ? 

This wonder-worker a^ain took in his hands three balls 
larger and heavier than hens’ eggs, and began tossing them 
up in the air and then catching them ; then, holding his^ hands 
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still, they continued going up, and still up, and so far as I 
ever saw they are still ascending. This was also done out 
in the open sunshine neai an old stone hotel kept by a Hin- 
doo, and where I stopped to the better study of Hindoo life. 
Do you tell me that I w'as hypnotised ? Preposterous ! I 
W'as never hypnotised ! my nature is too positive. In fact, I 
am a hypnotiser myself and can mesmerise about one in 
every thirteen of those whom 1 attempt to psychically con- 

Wliile I was in j\Iadras, there came in from the mountains 
an ’old Aryan sage highly honoured, and even feared by 
the natives : they said he could do magic by In’s “ will.” 
Accordingly, out in the front of a large stone bungalow, a 
party of us saw him do most astounding things. For instance, 
he handed me a mango seed ; this was passed around to the 
members of the paity, it was a genuine seed, 'baking it in 
his hand again, he breathed upon it and buried it in the sand 
before our eyes ; there was no platform, no confederates. 
Having buiicd it he drew a magic ciicle around it, about three 
feet in diameter ; then he took a piece of white cambric and 
gently laid it over the sand where he had placed the seed ; 
then he prayed, bowing as he continued his prayers until the 
perspiration streamed down his face, 'riien, standing erect, 
waving his hands over the cloth, it began to tremble and 
shake as though a Irving entity. It now began to rise gradu- 
ally before our eyes, and soon, the ascetic lifting the cloth 
with a short bamboo stick, there appeared i living tree fully 
one foot in height. It was pulled up and carefully examined, 
the roots seemed perfect, there was great mystery ! We had 
seen the intensification- the absolute” hastening of orga- 
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nisation from a germinal seed in a very brief space of time. 
It was not a miracle in the old-fashioned sense of that word 
— but a marvel — a fact not yet philosophically explained by 
our Western science. How was it done? Did he accrete 
liiese atoms from the atmosphere and solidify them into 
this tree by his will ? Was it done by the chemical will and 
wisdom of his invisible associates? Or did he simply 
liom his own conscious powers temporarily set aside and 
transcend what wc understand by the laws of nature? This 
phtnoinenon comes under the head of what an intelligent 
Hindoo would call “black magic,” so called because it is 
ph}sical, selfish, and done both for money and amusement. 
The k)^\er caste black magicians are such because of the 
[)S) {'hie inlluences they can exert for evil. The higher, white 
nuigic, is mental in its characteristics, and decidedly moral 
and moic sj)iriiual in tendency. This class of Hindoos 
[Obsess indomitable will power and know how to use it. 
Much of Napoleon's success on the battlefield must bo 
iiNCiibed to his iion will. All great men of the earth have 
been gifted with a [)otenl will, a ('ompelling force of character, 
'li e timid soul that says “I can't,” must necessarily prove 
a failiiic. Hindoo magicians may be divided into two classes, 
decei\ing tricksters or hypnotists. Orientals arc no more 
saintly than Occidentals- Human nature is everywhere the 
same, though the colour of the skin may oe different. 

Hindoos are men of prayer ; tlierc is a vast deal of efficacy 
in prayer. I hafe sometimes heard semimaterialistic spirit- 
ists jjcoff at prayer becausfc they did not understand its true 
singificance. When I^say prayer I do not mean bending the 
knees and uttering parrot-like words. That is not ^prayer. 
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“When thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut the door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, and he 
shall reward thee openly.” This is a universe of prayer : the 
murmuring streams, the waving trees, the rising grasses and 
grains pointing skyward, and the fragrant flowers upon a 
thousand hills offer perpetual prayers to the Infinite and are 
answered by morning sunshine and by the baptism of the 
evening dews. It is confessed that some men never look 
heavenward in conscious gratitude. They are like pigs, that, 
YeasUng upon acorns, never look up to the oak to see from 
whence they fell, 

True prayer is an aspiration toward the good, the pure 
and the all-perfect. • Thoughts are substances — they have an 
enternal force ; they produce marked effects, and the thoughts 
of a positve person affecis the thoughts and destinies of 
those of whom he thinks. Thoughts may be i)rojccted by the 
will. Thouglu-reading is an established mental science. The 
narrow-minded sectarians of Poston prajed God to either 
convert Theodore Parker, or, failing in that, to remove him from 
the world. Their minds were centered upon the object of 
their pious malice, and may, to some degree, have produced 
bis early death. Such prayers are a species of vicious von- 
dooism. 

When lecturing and devoting my lime in years gone by to 
psychic studies and the proofs of angel ministrations, I was 
often asked by undeveloped earth-bound spirits to pray for 
them. They would say, when you pray for us, and think 
Icindly of us, 'and ask the good ‘angels of God who are 
higher and brighter than we to visit us, they do so, and their 
coming and their teachings help us to*feach higher spiritual 
planes^of existence. 
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Professors, preachers and healing mediums should keep their 
bodies clean, sweet, and pure, like the yogeese of India. They 
should live clean, holy lives. I woulfl almost as soon have 
a slimy serpent touch me as a carse, pork-eating, beer- drinking, 
inii)ure. mental healer, with a physical body all recking and 
]}iokled with tobacco, beer, and scrofula-generating swine’s 
flesh 

^'ou arc all constantly throwing off an odic, magnetic, or 
aural effulgence from your bodies, and this in a mc isure is 
characterised by what }Oii eat, drink, and think about. 
Thoughts aic soul builders. Von cannot clasp a man's hand, nor 
write a letter without seme portion of your magnetism going 
into and ^^ith ic ; and for this reason, the genuine ps>chic 
sensitive can read your life, }our motives, and lathom the 
inmost recw-ises of )our soul. \ on neither have nor can have 
any secrets hidden fiom psychic eyes. When Jesus felt 
“viitue go out of him,” it was magnetism, the magnetic vital- 
ising aura tliat healed the sick. 

India is especially the country of magic, and of a firm be- 
lief, almost universal belief in spirits, 'i'hose residing in Kama 
Luca, or tht world of desire, arc considered eaith-bound. 
They remain near the earth by the law of attraction. I was 
shown a tree that was literally withered because of the special 
believed residence of these demon spirits. Some dwell in 
caverns, some in the family bungalow where they died. They 
had strong desires at the lime of their death to do certain 
things, or carry ou> certain schemes, and they are now tied or 
tethered to earthly homes lAid earthly scenes fo impress or 
to attach themselves as vampires to people, causing sickness 
ill-luck, and sometimes insanity. 

E 
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The Siva, or Shivaites, consitute a large sect in Southern 
India. Their symbol is^ the lingham. One of their magicians 
has been made by the translator to say : “My necklaces and 
my ornaments are of human bones. I dwell among the ashe^ 
of the dead and eat my food from human skulls. Hearken 
to our rites : our sacrificial fires are fed with the brain and 
lungs of human victims, gushing from the terrible wounds 
of their throats. I thus appease the terrible god. I then 
do iht things I will to do.” 

^ Mark the words, “the things I will to do.” If the wilt 
embodied can affect human beings, so by parity of reasoning 
the wills of the disembodied can affect human beings. Mind 
responds to mind in worlds visible and invisible. If positive, 
strong-willed mortals can psychologise or hypnotise mortals, 
then can positive immortals, relieved of their physical drapery, 
exercise a still gieater hypnotising power over sensitive nior 
tals. The hypnotised can be made to fall victims to crime. 
Hypnotised subjects I have often made not only go througli 
the most ridiculous peiforn;ances, but have made them 
steal and deny it right in the face of an audience. The hyp- 
notised can be injured not only by the unbalanced, weakening 
effect often producsd upon the nervops system, but also by 
suggestions that with or without the operators’ intentions may 
cause lingering, injurious effects in the future. A negative 
person is like a sponge, absorbing from everything touched. 
Each lives and moves in a realm of unseen influences. Only 
the honorabU, the conscientious, and the pure-minded should 
presume to exercise a psychic influence over others. 



NOTES. 



Thk most convincing testimony proving spiritualism copes 
from Prof, Charles Richet, the greatest physiologist of the 
day, who is himself a non-believer. Reports of materializations 
al the Villa Carmen in Algiers led him to make a thorough 
investigation into the phenomena. We say thorough because 
thf- spirits in charge of the phenomena wanted to amuse 
themselves freely at his expence on account of his unreason- 
able scepticism. The Professor was asked whether the 
evidence he got was satisfactory, and he said without reserve 
tliat it was conclusive, nay, overwhelming, but it was evidence 
and nothing else, How could he accept evidence which 
proved the \ruth of spirit communication? The evidence 
therefore must go to the wall. He says emphatically in his 
report that he “ will not yield even to evidence if it leads 
him to spiritualism.'' 


How to explain such a state of the mind ? He said in 
his report that “ iri spite of all the proofs which*! have given, 
in spite of all that I havejseen and touched, in spite of the 
photographs, conclusive.as they are, I will not admit spiritua- 
lism. This is what he wrote to Dr. Carl de Prel : 
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we saw is quite extraordinary and either a mechanical or 
normal explanation, or the hypothesis of fraud by which we 
were one and dll deceived, appears to me^'absurd. But the 
alternative — that is, the existence of spirits or of a force 
which has escaped the observation of the students of physical 
science through all time — is also absurd. What can one do 
in the face of these two absurdities but reserve one’s opinion, 
wait, and experiment further ? My conclusion is, therefore, 
IjJg^not know.” The Professor argues in this manner 
th^, as spiritualism is a delusion and a snare, any evidence 
which seeks to prove it must be untrue also. The Professor 
is waiting, waiting,— for what we cannot concei\ e of ; for 
evidence will have no influence upon him, which is favour- 
able to the cause of spiritualism. V/e, however, do not need 
the opinion of the Professor, his evidence is enough for us. 
If the conclusive evidence proving spiritualism had no effect 
upon him, it will certainly have upon every reasonable man. 

The only Vaishnava that we have been able to find among 
Christians is Saint lliercsa. A short account of her life and 
the tenets that she followed, will be found in the bock “Lord 
Gauranga.” We are glad to sec that her life has been 
written by one Miss Colvill, vdiich is 'to be had of Methuen, 
London. Theresa regarded Jesus Christ as her Lover, and 
if the priests excommunicated her she defied them. 
For the spirit within sustained her. If God is to be loved, 
He must be loved with the most ardent feeling and that is 
seen only in the love of the love-lnad maiden, which Theresa 
Acquired through the mercy of the Lord. This influence had 
aucb holiness over the human mind that Theresa, Sirho was 
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first excommunicated by the priests was subsequently enrolled 
as a saint by them. 

■ - 

One of the latest messages to reach us from “the Borderland”, 
says Madame Jean Delaire in the “Occult Review,” is said 
to come fiom one of the pioneers of Psychical Research, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson. It is given in full in Miss Alice Johnson’s 
report on “The Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland.” Mrs. 
Holland, althougn not a [irofessional medium, is yet a 'gTfetitly 
cifted “psychic,” since she is apparently both a clairvoyamte 
and an automatic wtilcr. 

“Tno (I’l.'sLinn ol cvuli'iic - .1-, to id'.'iilily,*’ says the “Jvevlew of Rc- 
on thi^ sn'^ject, “iitsd not he discussed liere : it is siiilicienl lo quote 
the signal eniploved by I),. Richard llcdgson to overcome the scepticism 
of till' S. 1’. 1\", and to e'4ahlish his identity liy a message both ingenious 
ard didjcult to understand. i)r, { lodgsoii died of heart fadurc in boston, 
Decuiiher co, 10 ^ 5 . Mi> I h 'Hand lead tlie news of his death, January 22, 
igof). At nine (/clock at night on JAhnuiy 9, while sitting in a stirt chair 
ivell avv ly Irom a table, with nolliing to sUjiport arms 01 liead, Mrs. IIol- 
liindk right lian 1 \siote oil a sheet ol jiaper the following apparently unin- 
telligible letters and mimheis : — 

“ SyaVAsr Ipchfpo — Only one letter further on — 


iS 

8 

9 

^5 

3, 

4 

8 

7 

I 

19 

iS 

15 

4 

14 


^^They are not haphazard figures — Read them as letters P 

For some time Holland was at a loss to understand 
the meaning of this cryptic message, and only after Careful 
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examination of the manuscript did she discover that ‘‘the 
first letters are formed frovn the name Richard Hodgson by sub- 
stituting for each letter of the name the letter following it in 
the alphabet ; the numbers represent the same name by sub- 
stituting for each letter the number of its place in the al- 
phabet.” 


We shall explain the cryptic message. The first message 
is sjdit)se Ipehtpo ; only one letter further on. 

' For Stands For Stands 


R S H 
i j o 
c d d 
h i g 
a b s 
r s o 
den 


And then the figures stand thus : 
1 8— 8 &c. 


I 

P 

e 

h 

t 

P 

{) 


Now, i8 is R ; 9 i. So the figures also mean Richard 
Hodgson. 

Surely,” adds the “Review of Reviews,” ''“no lelej^raphic operator, 
even on this plane, could have contriwd a more ingenious method of con- 
vincing the receiver at the other end of the wire that he had not evolved 
the name of the sender of the message out of his own subconsciousness.'’ 

> 

Mr. Charles A Roim, an attorney, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania^ 
in compliance^ with a request from Mr. J." R. Francis, the 
late editor of the Progressive Thinker^ investigated the truth 
or falsity of the mediumship of Mr. P. L. 0. A. Keeler, the 
slate-writing medium, and has reported the result of his 
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investigations in the said paper. Believing that independent 
writing under test conditions is the highest and most conclu- 
sive evidence of the claims of Spiritualism, Mr. Robb pur- 
chased two large slates from a Pittsburg stationer on February 
j 6, 1910, which he personally took to Mr. Keeler’s office. 
He Wished the slates and when they were dry he seated 
himself near a window about five feet from Mr. Keeler, and 
held them exclusively by himself with a firm grip about one 
foot from his knees. Nothing transpired for about a quaver 
of an hour when all on a sudden he perceived writii g uj^on 
the slates going on at an astonishing speed and with a 
pressure which could be distinctly felt through his hands, 
lust as the writing ceased he found on opening the slates a 
letter from his father and one from his mother, over their 
full signatures which were easily recognized. While Mr. 
Robb was going through the letters he was informed by Mr. 
Keeler that there were other parlies desiring to write. He 
thereupon forthwith put the slates together and no sooner 
had he adjusted them than writing was again perceived 
through pressure upon the slates. As soon as the writing 
ceased he opened the slates and found upon the other one 
a letter from his cousin Bessie Robb and also one from a 
Miss Beatrice Tail, both of which bore full signatures which 
were clearly identified. In addition to these letters there 
was a brief notoi written to him in red chalk. After having 
written so far Mr. Robb summarises as follows : — 

“Slates purchased by myself unknown to^ the medium ; 
dates washed and held in my own hands in broad daylight, 
Mr. Keeler sitting about five feet from me and no questions 
asked or answered. 
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“Result : Four letters, or messages, received with fu 
signatures attached and •recognised. 

“In justice to Mr. Keeler, I will say further that I never 
met him before, nor do I believe he even knew my name 
when I sat with him on this occasion. 

“Under this exhaustive and conclusive test of the con- 
tinuity of spirit life coupled with the power of return and in- 
telligent communication, it becomes at once obvious that the 
mortal who dares say, ‘I^do not believe in it,’ says in the same 
breath (and with no danger of logical contradiction), ‘I am a 
consummate fool,” 

following, written by the revered Dr. J. JiT. Peebles 
Wd sent to us for publication in iha Hindu Spiritual Ma^azine^ 
that the world’s great men have been Spiritualists : — 
, /“Nearly all the world’s illustrious men whose living, burning 
of radiance have streamed down through all the ages, 
been inspired, gifted with visions, trances, dreams, levi- 
voices, healings and other psychic phenomena. In a 
‘iglfjd tbey .we Spiritualists in the broad sense of that terra. 

is the general definition of Spiritualism,— -the possi- 
bilky and certainty of a present conscious communion with 
ihe 'inhabitants of the spirit-v^ld, In this sense Sancho- 
nUnthon and Zoroaster, Isaiah and Danief, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato were spiritualists. And Jpsus was a very 
distinguished Hebrew spiritualist, conversing with Moses, 
EHas, and the angels. The apostles and first martyrs were 
sl^tpalists. Iraenaeus, Justin Martyrf Crigen, ' and Cyp- 
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“Lord Guaranga, the prophet of Nadia, India, Bengal, 
born 1485 A. D., was a spiritualist. Jilis spiritual gifts were 
so marvellous that ho was considered a god by multiluies. 
Shrines and temples were dedicated to him. Keishnac 
Angels and spirits were his daily companions. Dr, John- 
ston thus writersr. Ihthagoras, tlie long. haired Samian, taught 
that angels and re. ui reeled spirits exercised a guardian care 
over mortals Socrates had his attending demon-guide, to 
whose voice of wisiloin ho continually listened. Jesus, atk,TTdcd 
by a legion of anL:elo, conversed with the spirits of ^.^ses 
and Elias. Constantino saw a llaming cross in the heavens, 
bearing the inscrij)tion, ‘By this conquer,’ Joan of 
Arc. 

“Torquato Tasso frequently heard the voices of spirit- 
ual beings, The ruM t} red Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, saw 
visions, and converMrd with the risen Saints. Louis XVI 
saw and addressed a female figure clothed in a white garment 
just before his e.xecution. George Fox, the good Quaker, 
was blessed with healing and other spiritual gifts. The Wes- 
leys heard stpange footsteps, and weird, mysterious sounds, in 
their homes, attributable only to spiritual causes. Savonrola, 
Sruno, Boehman, and Roger Bacon were spiritualists, posses- 
sed of meduimisiic powers. Baron Sewdenborg conversed 
Wi^h.spiritl*' and angels during twenty seven years of his event- 

S 5 religiqus bodies in America known as Shakers had 
very initiation ^he ‘spiritual gifts and signs’ pro* 
; believers in the New Testament. Prophecy was 
^fhODg them? For many years previous to the 
eaimifestations, Shaker seers and visionisis pro- 
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phesied that the ‘gifts of the spirit,* enjoyed by them, would 
certainly go out into the world,— a ‘light to enlighten the 
nations.* Our great President Abraham Lincoln was a Spiri- 
tualist. 

“And that prophecy, made over a hundred years ago, by 
those Shaker Spiritualists has been literally fulfilled. Spiri- 
tualism with its indisputable phenomena, has gone into all 
nations of the enlightened world, breaking the chains of or- 
thodox theology and lifting materialists out of the mire and 
* the mud, of doubt bordering on annihilation, or its equivalent- 

eterrial non-consciousness.** 

4 

We are asked by those who intend to apply to Mr, Stead's 
Bureau for a communication from the other world, whether they 
have to pay an) thing. Well, they have to pay nothing, but 
surely that does not absolve them from the duty of helping 
that noble-hearted Englishman in carrying out his philanthropic 
work. His Bureau costs him a large sum of money monthly* 
He, though not a rich man, meets the cost himself cheerfully. 
But we think not only those who apply to him for com- 
munication from their dear ones in the other world; but those, 
who realise the vast iniportance of Mr. Stead’s great work but 
have no personal interest in the matter, should also pay. How 
nice it would be for those who believe in these communications 
to send him pecuniary help, intimating that in a work that he 
has taken in hand, it is the duty of every man, who believes 

in spirit communication, to help him to the best of his 
ability. 

That unrelenting critic of spiritualism, *Mr. Frank Podmore, 
is no more in the physical world. We deeply deplore his 
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untimely transition and a most tragic termination of his 
earthly career. On the 19th August last his body was found 
floating in a pool near the steep Slopes of Malvern Hills 
where he had been to spend a holiday with friends. A 
walking stick belonging to Mr. Podmore was found near the 
pool and his watch had stopped at ii. 33. The coroner^s 
jury returned a verdict of “Found Drowned” and all the 
facts point to the conclusion that he had a slip on the wet 
grass and accidentally slid down the steep hillside into the 
water at the base. It was also stated that the body n£td 
been in the water 3 or 4 days before its discovery and tllere 
were no marks of violence. On examination of his bag 
his last incomplete ^^ork on spiritualism was found. 


Mr, Podmore entered Post Office as a higher division 
clerk, but four years ago resigned his post to give himself 
entirely to literature. He was greatly interested in psychical 
questions and carried on investigations of alleged spiritualistic 
phenomena and “ghost stories” in connection with the Psychi- 
cal Research Society. He approached such questions purely in 
the scientific spirit, but his books show that the results were 
negative. There is always a missing link, a fatal flaw, in the 
evidence for ghost stories, and there is always the suspicion 
of charlatanry in the phenomena in connection with 
“mediums.” ^ye,however, hope Mr, Podmore has now found 
the missing link and his suspicions are removed, and we 
believe none will be more sorry than he for having doubted 
things which now appear* to him to be so clear. Beginning 
with his book, “ Phantasms of the Living,” in 1886, Mr. 
Podmore, who was associated with F. W. H. Myers, published 
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a number of works on the same lines, among them “Appari- 
tions and Thought Transference,” “Studies in Psychical 
Research,” “Spiritualism: A History and a Criticism,” and in 
1906, he published a biography of Robert Owen 

- — 4 

'I JiK Praiikijr of Ijcrhampur says that the house of late 
Eabu Bipin (Jhandra Dutt, a well-known inhabitant of the 
place, has for sometime prot been the scene of ghostly 
praijJvS. Betiin b’abu’s elde-^l son is in the caiploy of the 
Hon’ble Moharaja Bahadur >.lonindra (Jlundra Nandi of Cos- 
simba/ar and tlio younger : on is the Police Suh-in ^pector of 
Krishnagore. One of the brutheis, after the dealli of his 
first wife, manied for tlic second linui and Ids second wife 
is now the victim ol tlie.e pnink^. It is believed that the 
disturbara'cs aic the vn'rkings of the spirit (jf the first wife 
who died during her deh’veiy. When llv.j lady sits down 
to her morning meal, the dish is taken away or something 
unclean is thrown on it. She gc-e^ to chink ami the vessel is 
taken away and up it goes with its conU nls in mid-air to 
dropdown just as siidderly. One day die was coming up- 
stairs wh(‘n she suddenly Lit a kick on the chest and fell 
down in a sw'oon. So long as the wife js with her husband 
she is not molested. The husband is out and llie ghostly 
play commences. Some fish curries kept on a plate mys- 
teriously disappeared and it is said that an ornament was 
also missed from the house without any apparent reason. 
Owing to the^e disturbances the whole family had to go 
without meal one morning. Bepin Babu’s sons have requisi- 
tioned the services of some ojhas wilh a view to get rid 
of the disturbances, but to no effect. It has at last beem 
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decided to offer pinda at Gaya for the emancipation of the 
spirit. We are, however, making encjuiries and before long 
hope to present our readers with fuller details. 

4 

A HIGH compliment has been paid to the well-known Bengali 
poet, Kajani Kanta Sen, by the Calcutta papers for the 
manner he met his death. Wo are told : “Rajani Kanta had 
got cancer in his throat. From the time of the appearance 
of the disease, he, as well as the doctors, know full well *th*at 
he would succumb to it, sooner or later. Flis pain and buf- 
ferings were often intense. He was fully alive to the fact 
that he might have to face death any moment. Yet 

he ke[)t up his natural vivacity and cheerfulness till 
the time of his death. The serenity and calmness 
of his countenance simply sur[)rised his visitors.” 

This shows that Kajani Kanta was a spiritualist, for none 
but a spiritualist can face death with the “choei fulness” he 
did. Such is the value of spiritualism, but the pity of it 
is that it is not growing in India— its birth place. Or else 
a peaceful death us witnessed in the case of the above poet 
would not have so much surjirised the Calcutta papers. Study 
spiritualism, realize the beneficial tenets inculcated by it and 
there will be no death, no bereavement in any home. 

♦ 

The name of the well-known psychologist, Professor William 
James, of Harvard, is not unknown to our ^readers. His 
name has appeared in feveral issues of this Magazine in 
connection with his sittings with Mrs. Piper. In his investi- 
.gations in the domain of psychical phenomena be ha^ never 
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been an unreasonable sceptic. His report on “Mrs. Piper's 
Hodgson Control” was^published in the proceedings of the 
S. P. R. for 1909 in which he came to the conclusion that 
the phenomena gave rise to “the almost irresistible impression 
that it is really the Hodgson personality, with its own charac- 
teristics” and that the feeling of the sitters was that 
they were conversing with “a real Hodgson.” We therefore 
very much regret to record the transition of the Professor 
to the other world, which intelligence reached us at a time 
wl?:n we were about to issue this month’s magazine. The 
Professer was a notable writer and posterity is bound to re- 
member him on account of his valuable psychical researches. 

4 

Wf. quote the following from our much respected contem- 
porary, Light'.— 

“Wk always take it as a compliment when we see ai tides fiom ‘Light’ 
copied or translated into other jrapers, and especially when, as is usually 
the case, due acknowledgment is accorded to the source from which they 
were taken. We regret to state, however, tliat this is not always done; 
in the ‘Hindu Spiritual Magazine’ fol July we find Miss Dallas* article on 
‘The Sealed Knvelope Test,’ whidi appeared in ‘Liglil’ for fnne 25 lh, 
copied in extenso, with the exception of the opening remarks, which are 
paraphrased, and a' paragraph at the end, which is omllled, and the whole 
ascrihed to the editorial ‘we.’ It is the more legretlahle that this should 
have been done, dnee the article in (picstion contains a very careful analysis 
of tlie records gi'/en in the ‘Proceedings of the S. Ih K.,’ by one who is 
particularly well (jualified to sei/.e the priints which need to he brought 
out for the elucidation of the problem of spirit smvival, identity, and intel- 
ligent activity in another sphere of existence.” 

We have nothing but obligation to express to our contem- 
porary for having pointed out our omission. , 

♦ 

We quote the following from the June number of Reason as 
written by Rev. B. F. Austin the well-known editor of that 
journal ■ 

“ On Monday, the 9th, in company with good Bro. Men-J 
delssohn, I enjoyed a sitting with Mrs. F. I. Davis, a 
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fine Trumpet Medium, and in addition to many others who 
came to me had interesting conversatipn with Nettie Maynard, 
the former medium of Abraham Lincoln, and wi:h Mrs. Amy 
Post of blessed memory in the early and trying days of the 
Pox Sisters and their persecutions, Mrs. Davis has hosts 
of friends who love her for her own sake as well as for her 
luediumship. 

“On the following Thursday evening I had a privilege 1 
have desired for years — that of witnessing the wonderful , 
phenomena of materialization that has characterized the Jiife 
of Mrs. C. M, Sawyer. There were about 25 present, 
a happy, loving, intelligent, earnest and devoted band of truth- 
seekers and the seance was, indeed, a wonderful demonstration 
of spirit presence and power, 

“Over a score of forms, most of them able to articulate 
distinctly came out and walked about the room, were recogniz- 
ed and conversed with the sitters, including children in arms, 
piattling children on the floor, girls half grown, youths and 
adults. Mrs. Sawyer sits only under absolute test conditions, 
and invites the scrutiny of the cabinet and the conditions of 
her work throLighout. Among the conditions during the voice 
manifestations was the sealing up of Mrs. Sawyer’s lips and 
tlie marking of the seal. This did not disturb in any degree 
the voice manifestations. During the manifestations of spirit 
forms Mrs. Sawyer was fastened closely to a solid board 
partition by a stout band of cloth tied closely around her neck 
(and sewn as well), and the ends of the cord, were brought 
through holes in the partition, tied, sealed, sewn and nailed 
fast on the side of the gertition on which the circle sat. At 
the close [pi over an hour of wonderful demonstra- 
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tions of spirit presence and power, Mrs. Sawyer was 
found in the same secure position in which she had been 
placed.” ^ 


A Copenhag™ spiritual journal, named Sandhedsso^^crcn, has 
reported some remarkable experiments in ihoii^lit*ie'adini( and 
clairvoyance with a Norwegian, named Kiuidsen, an inhabi- 
tant of Trondhjem. His powers wcie in evidence even while 
he was yet a child. On one occasion he rendered the police 
of Stavanger a great service, when the famous robber, Einar 
Tonesen, escaped from prison. Kniid^en tlren drew four 
crosses on a plan of the town. At the pi ices indicated by 
th^pe of them some of the stolen objects were lound ; at the 
fourth there were found lecent traces of the robhin*. At Copen 
hagen, in October last, M. Knudsen v.ishv i to give a demon- 
stration of his powers before the Press of tlm town and com- 
petent medical men, and he asked the new -.paper PoUiikcn to 
arrange for the following experiment in tt;epoitof Copen- 
hagen. He was to navigate a motor-boat with ins (>yes blind- 
folded. The newspaper undertook the ta^k, and '•onie notable 
persons were invited. They first of all made a little [ircliminary 
experiment. After making M. Knudsen g<j out ihe> hid a 
pencil in the pocket of one of the speciatois. '! ho tlunight- 
rcader returned, liis e)cs blindfolded, to •!: hold of the iVo- 
fessov’s hand, and immediately went towaids the gentleman in 
question, and with a slight cry of triumpn, diew the pencil 
from his pocket, 'i'hey then went to the haiboiir, after having 
shut up M Knudsen in a room where h-‘ could not see any- 
thing, and made a trial expedition to determine the route to 
be followed by the clairvoyant. Then they led him to the 
boat and sealed him on a chair behind the steering-wheel. 
Prof. Friedenreich was placed behind ium, standing with his 
hands placed on M. Knudsen’s head. The engine was started 
and the boat went out to sea, directed by a blinded man who 
steered her admirably. That a blindfolded man could steer 
the boat in Mie Lynette harbour,, where the quays on each 
side are only a few yards distant from the boat, ought to be 
« regarded as an extraordinary thing. Nevertheless, four 
•Copenhagen doctors can testify that this was done* 
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UhLN u phenomenon is yu'njiMaliy losted and found 
iO be true, it is accepted as a fact, wlhcli needs no further 
>*\periinent to be recognized as su<’h. v'rhen Kepler made his 
diiscovery, scientihe tests proved the theo'y to be correct and 
it is now accepted as a fact of science, and people now no 
longer go on following a planet on its orbit The distance 
of the sun or the moon from earth was found out by our 
predecessors, and wb do not go now to measure ^he distance 
over again. We wonder wlfy spiritualism should be accorded 
a different treatment. it never to be accepted as a proved 
fact? 

A 
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To the credit of Kngland be it said that, though spiritualism 
was discovered and developed in Ameria, and almost ignored 
in England, it vv.'ir. m the latter country that the subject was 
first put into the Ivmds of scientists, for the purpose of a 
thorough investigation into its claims. It was thus the 
Dialectical Society wai formed for tiie purpose, and right 
loyally the membe , c:u vied out the wishes of their country- 
men. The nieiL i'e' were selected with care, rather with too 
much care, 'fhe ■. ''ul '^ving in the cult, were indirectly voted 
af unlit to bit aj i" miijr, and the lit men wcm'c selected by the 
extent and de['‘ f ibeir scepticiso'. 

Yet the pif" w nf some .wowed spiritualists was 
necessary for ti uuip^'-e of putting their case before the So- 
ciety, and so wet j b names ol such men on the (,oinmitee 
as Alfred Wallace .lie i punenl SciGiiii^t. an.l H. 1). Jeneken, 
the Scientist and i '4 er, and the husband oi one of the Fox 
girls, through v\i' tpi ib.e grand truth was lirst announced to 
the world. 

The member'' I ni "‘d Sul)-(iouiiU'ilees lor the purpose of 
experiments. He.' hC’. I.ie experiments of the members, the 
fividence was availed of diose who lud made e\[Kiiments or 
acquired kno^vledgc on the subject. 

The Siib-CAMiiirntU es submitted their icpoits to the 
General Commiltet ind the latter then framed its report 
before the repre^euialions of tiiesc Sub-Gommittees. This 
report from the Gene.al Committee declared that, the reports 
or theSub'Comm.Hee.. substantially corroborated tlie conclu- 
sions of each other and established the following propositions 

I, That sounds of a very varied character, apparently 
^proceeding from articles of furniture, the floor and walls 
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of the room — the vibrations accompanying which sounds 
are often distinctly perceptible to the touch — occur, with- 
out being produced by muscular action or mechanical 
contrivance. 

2. 'I'hat movements of heavy bodies take place without 
mechanical contrivance of any kind or adequate exertion 
of muscular force by the persons present, and frequently 
without contact or connection with any person. 

.3. 'That these sounds and movements often occur at ^ 
the limes and in the manner suggested by persons i}ros|nt, 
and. hy moans of a simple code of signals, answer ques* 
lions and spell out coherent communications. 

I So they arc intelligent forces. What do they say of 
thcMisi Ives ?■ -El). J 

4. That the answers and communications thus obtain- 
ed aic, for the most pait, of a common-place chaiacier; but 
lads arc sometimes correctly given which are only known 
lu <iii(' of the persons present. 

5. That the circumstances under which the phenome- 
na oc( ui are variable, the most prominent fact being, that 
the presence of certain persons seems necessary to their 
occurrence, and that of others geneially adverse; but this 
difference does not appear to depend upon any belief or 
disbelief ('oncerning the phenomena. 

0. 'rhaj, nevertheless, the occurrence of the pheno- 
mena is not ensured by the presence or absence of such 
persons respectively. 

So it was scientifically* proved, after rigid experiments, 

that— 

(a) There is an invisible agency which makes its existence 
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known by producing sounds, or removal of furniture, &c. ; 
and that, 

(b) These agents ) give coherent communications and 
answer questions. 

The evidence received may be briefly summerized as 
follows 

1. Thirteen witnesses state that they have seen heavy 
bodies — in some instances men — rise slowly in the air and 
remain there for some time without visible or tangible 
support. 

2. Fourteen witnesses testify to having seen nands or 
figures, not appertaining to any human being, but life like 
m appearance and mobility, wliich tliey have sometimes 
touched or even grasped, and which they an* therefore 
convinced were not the result of imposture or ilhhion. 

3. Five witnesses state that they have been t inched, 
by some invisible agency, on various parts of the body, and 
often where requcNted, when the hands of all present 
were visible. 

4. Thirteen witnesses declare that they have heard 
musical pieces well played upon instruments nut manipu- 
lated by any ascertainable agency. 

5. Five witnesses state that they have seen red-hot 
coals applied to the hands or heads of several persons without 
producing pain or scorching; and three* witnesses state 
that thej have had the same expeciment made upon 
themselves with like immunit), 

6. Eight witnesses state that they have received 
grecise information through rappings, writings, and in other 
ways, the accuracy of which was unknown at the time to 
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themselves or to any persons present, and which, on subse- 
(juent inquiry, was found to be cprrect. 

7. One witness declares that he has received a precise 
and detailed statement which, nevertheless, proved to be 
entirely erroneous. 

8. Three witnesses state that they have been present 
when drawing.s, both in pencil and colours, were produced 
in so short a time, and under such conditions, as to render 
human agency impossible. 

9. Six witnesses declare that they have received in- 
loimalion of future event.s, and that in some cases the 
hour and minute of their occurrence have been accurately 
lou i('k!, days and e\cn weeks before. 

So r.n it is all right. liiil something yet remained to be 
done lien ibey could give intelligent replies to questions, 
the mct^i important (piestion w.ts certainly asked of almost 
every one of them, namely, what or who they were? 'I'his (|ues- 
tion was asked of every one of them; this question has been 
asked of millions of such intelligent agencies in every part 
o( the world. Indeed whenever those intelligent agencies 
have betiayed their presence, this question has been invaiiably 
asked to them w'ho or what they were. And from all of them 
only one reply was received, which was that, every one of 
these million intelligent agencies declared that they had been 
men on earth, and that they were now in the spirit-world. So 
the Dialectical Society has proved the following propositions: — 

(1) d'hereare invisible agencies who betray,their presence 
by various means. * 

(2) They give intelligent answers to questions asked of 
them. 
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( 3 ) And every one of these million agencies has admitted 
that they are ihc spirits* of men who once flourished in this 
earth. 

Of course there is a nominal loophole to this argument 
which must be mentioned. It is true every one of them declared 
to be a former human resident of this earth, but they had oppor- 
tunities of deceiving by telling lies. 

So spiritualism has been srientific.illy pioved, for we (an 
not ignore this ovciwIk lining crncensiis of testimonies 
froi? these agencies 

W'e said before that the members of the Society were 
selei ted in proportion to (he defith and e>vtenl of their 
sceptic if.m 1 luis tin. chairman elccled w is one Di. (almonds, 
who, wlien lie foiiml licit ihc So'^iety hid voted for '.piiilualism, 
con'-idcicd himself personally insulted, 'f > ohrain lelief from 
his scrchuricd (eeling^he adileda eommunicalioii to the r- ; ort, 
(]uito a purposiless oma t()ahii‘'e the member^ who lia'l \oted for 
SpiiiUiahsm In this pnrjae.elro.') eomnuinieation lie proudly 
declares that he v. ‘"urr a\ov.ed si'epla lie llan sa}s that 
if the I'eport favours siri.'itn ili* rn, the (ai'l must ht‘ taken 
into arcoiint that ‘ihe sil-suon, public. ition, and reviewing 
of evidence has piai'l ready drilled into the hands of devoted 
and jealous ‘•piiuiialisls.'’ 

'I'he facts weie, however-, otherwi'.e. Of t e five members 
charged with editing, only one was a spiritualist, lie then 
sought to make merry uf a member who had told of him that 
“Dr, Edmoiufi is pos.ses.sc(l of a ^.rour-fuld order of tnind.’^ 
This may court ridicule and this opinion of a medium has 
nothing to do with the fact that the Suli-Committees appointed 
vot^dfbr spiritualism. Dr. Edmonds also finds fault with 
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the composition of the Sub-Conimitteeo. It seems, according 
to him, that every one. who believed in spiritualism, was unfit 
to sit as a member. And this was th 5 man who has to sign 
the report which voted for spiritualism 

The vehemence of Dr. Edmonds was effectually met hy 
Sir Alfred Walha e. Dr. Edmonds’ argument is that when a 
fact is staled whieli is impossible no amount of testimony can 
establish it Bui let Sir Alfred Wallacij dispose of he; 
arguments. Here is then Sh AlfreeVs reply : 

ConitintiiLafloii ii'oui e/. R, \Vallact\ Rsi]r,^ F. /^. A' 
A^it/ior of ^^7/: Ma/nv An’hipcIa^iF, C'-'c , lVv. • 
Dear Sir, - Dr. eldmonds having reproduced in his eom- 
mumcaiion to tile t iomniitli'c ('eiiain aigiii'ieius to \Nliicli I 
leplied HI a [;ape: lead lae'bie the Dialec aail Society, 1 beg 
that )ou will I'.iiMish ilie enclosed e\tiMCi 10)01 my paper and 
place It H'HiHjiliati ly aflei Dr Edmonds’ leSer. 

1 remain, 

Yours ver) truly, 

G. Vs. iiminmt, IH-p., Ahred R. WaHave. 

lion, S. uota.y, Editing tiomnnitee 

Exlracl from a Pajh'r ttaU l\Jore tlu Diuhcfical AV'C/Hv, 
ff?i (irx//mt v/s t/u' fo-'^^ilnhiy or probalflify of 

Miraslcs. 

We wnl mn/ [)ioceed to some of the more moutrn 
arguments auj^inst miracles. One of the most popular 
modern objections consists In making a supposition and 
drawing an inferdlice, which looks like a dilemma, but wiiich is 
really none at all. 

This argument has been put in sc /oral forms. One is, “If 
a man tells me he came from York by the telegraplvwdre, I 
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do not believe him If fifty men tell me they came from 
York by telegraph wi|?es 1 do not belive them. If an> 
number of men tell me the same, I do not believe them. 
Therefore, Mr. Home did not float in the air, notwithstanding 
any amount of testimony you may bring to prove it.” 

Another is, “If a man tells me that he saw the lion on 
Northumberland-hf)usp descend into Trafiilgar-siiiiare and 
drink water from the fountams, I should not believe him. If 
Bfty men, or any number of men, informed me of the sam'^ 
thi^g, I should still n(»l beb'eve them.'' 

Hence it is inferred that there arc certain things so absurd 
and so incredible, that no amount of testimony could [)ossibly 
make a sane man believe them. 

Now, these illusl rations look like aigumenls, and at first 
sight it is not easy to see tlie [iroper way to answer them; but 
the fact is that they aie utter fallacies, because their whole 
force depends upon an as-.umed proposition which has never 
been proved, and which f chiillenge anyone too prove. 'I’he 
proposition is, that a laigc number of independent, hone.sl. 
sane, and sensible witnesses, m;/ testify to a plain^mattcr of 
f»ct which never (;ccurred at all. 

Now, no evidence has ever been adduced to show, that 
this ever has happened or ever could happen 
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Kav {'i.akia'.t [/. 'rwHf' DALR 1 '’ R. A. S., Vi'car of \Veston, 
Otf‘v, });>scAse> f'H ^•iffcslioiR'vte heart, for ho dvRlirates ffis 
<. M'flioni work ‘‘roaii^ Suivival After Death'^^’ to liis father, 
.ULTod fa'lujr, latiuR of his Riolhcr and “t() ail those relatives 
and fj lends who li.tv * [Msvjd over to the oLh(.T side of life.'' 
'I'ie* I) I',!' eoiitaMS a iai^^e naniher of inslanees t)i’ovin^ 
>o I'lLajli'-iii and a.'v» L-.ome of the author’.s own experiences, 
'l l' ‘ i>. tuliar iLcrit of tlu’ hook consists in its bein^:^ written by 
a spu- idealist who sL. 11 retains lies faith in (diiistianity. It is 
h- li' ved L,encrally, we do not know with wluU truth, that faith 
in t "iHi^lianity is in'UHnpatible with that in modern spiri- 
tuilisrii. Indeed, With the exception of William Howitt, we 
I'AVc never roinc acioss a good (dinstian believing in spiri- 
tualism excepting the author of this book. 'Rhe author is 
L{'i (ally a (Christian but the Christianity that he believes in 
is (»t an aggressive type. In short it seems he believes in all 
the dogmas of Christianity even those which have been 
abandoned by the t'acit consent of the Christians generally all 
over the world. From hfb confession of faith we learn that 

1 1 4* Survival After Death” by Charles L. Tweedale F, 

' A. S. (Grant Richards London, price 6 shillings net,) 
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the author believes in the God Almighty, in Jesus Christ, His 
only son, who shall cocne to judge all mankind from heaven, 
etc. etc. 

If Jesus Christ is the “only” son of God, how will he judge 
the millions of men in India w’ho have never heard his name? 
And foi the matter of that how will he judge us, who, knowing 
everything aliegeo of him, have not yet been able to persuade 
themselves to believe that he is the only son of God ? 

Will he damn those to eternal hell who hive not bemi able 
UiKiccepi him as the only inessiah ot God? 'I'o c'ur luiinbltj 
thinking the Vaishnuva erecd is more ie.\s()na!)h.‘, which hiys 
down that God j-ends down nn'Ssiahs to such parts of the 
world as ait in need of them, ''’hi second principle laid 
down by Vaidmav isrn is that a man, if he sincercl) follows 
the rules of laiih in wlndi he has been tmined, is sure to be 
led ultimately to tiulh and salvation. 

IhU tile book under notice is v.dnablc, not for the support 
that the amhoi accords to (dnisliaPMV, iiut for the inniimeo 
able instances that it (.ontain>, pio'. iig tiie iMiinorlality oi 
man, d be buuk is divided ii to lln\e, ;);;:•>> — part I conUor.s 
the tcstiinon) of tlm Holy Scnyiture, jcua 1 1, the lu'-tiniony o( 
human ex}}< rieii' C, and part i u, the te^limony of mo lern 
.scientific icstaoh. d’lie bof/k lias i)esidcs two appemiices, 
one containing an aceonnl of the nipnilestaiions in the W('sley 
family, and the second, Ins own personal e\[)ericnces. 

The dUtlior lias tried to prove spiriUialisin from the 
testimony oS-the Holy Scripture, h'/e do adopt a contrary 
procedure. We tried to prove many of the instances of 
Christianity from the testimony of modern spiritualism. 
The^author relates an incident in which he was the principal 
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participant. He was then a boy. On the night of Jan, 
10, 1879, he awoke to see a fac^S which, indistinct at 
first, became gradually clear, and then he perceived that it 
was the hire of his grand mother In the morning he was 
telling his experiences to his parents But to his surprise, he 
was informed that his father had also seen the same vision 
on the previous night. But the matter did not end here. 
His father s sister also saw the face at the same time. I'hus 
;his ap[)aritiou manifested itself to three persons indepen- 
dently at the same time. Before noon a telegram announced 
the hu't that the old lady had actually died the previous night. 
It comes to this tiien that a I ttle after the old lady hail died 
lur a[)parition was seen by her son, daughter and grand-son, 
all indopc'ndentlv 

AnotluT [lersnnal (X])erience of the author is to hv, 
f<''Und in the rp'pend'.x of the book. He had gone on a 
visit to a ps}(:hi^, ;;('comp lined by one Mr. Bush, a few days’ 
at ([’laidtancc, oj whom he laiew nothing, d'his Mr. IBish 

a silent s[)( ct.-ltir, for Mr. J'weedale was writing down 
'luMittcranccs J tiie S'lcr. 7\ her a while the psychic turned 
lowaids !\Ir. Hush .'iml liey^ .n to describe a jicrson whose 
name, she s ’.id, was “Will'. She also referred to a golden 
ring (d peculiar make. A liule after Mr Bush informed 
Mr. 'I’wcedale that the ‘Will’ mentioned hy the psycliic was 
his brother. AnB he .showed al.so the peculiar ring mentioned 
by the p.sychic ^ 

'I'he author discovered comet in a dream. Mr. Tweedale 
thus narrates the incident : 

The triple-tailcd comet of 1886 (/) was independently 
discovered by me as the result of a dream communicatior.^ I 
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awoke one morning early in November from a vivid dream 
to the effect that there* was a bright telescopic comet in the 
Eastern sky. No especial position was indicated in the dream, 
merely somewhere in the East. The appearance as a pearly 
white bright circular nebulosity was vividly shown, and the 
whole thing produced such a strong impression on my mind 
that I at once roused myself, dressed, and got out my 
astronomical telescope. Nothing was visible to the naked 
eye, or in a pair of binoculars, so setting my 8 }^ inch reflector 
liftphazard at an angle of about thiity degrees with the 
horizon, 1 began to sweep slowly through the sky. At ih.e 
first sw^cp^ and before I had gone many degrees, the cornel 
sailed into the field of view. Its appearance was exactly as 
I had seen it in my dieam, and I recorded it as a bright 
pearly white circular nebulosity, as bright as, and larger 
than, 13 Messier Herculis. 'I'he chance.'^ against finding 
any one “particular” telescopic nebulosity, whose [Kxvition is 
unknown, at the first short sweep, arc many millions to one. 
This and the fact That the nebulosity should present “exactl)” 
the same aspect as seen in my dream, makes the fulfilment 
very striking. 
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(XI) 

MESMERIC SLEEP -ITS DIFFERENT 
STAGES. 

s^: 

'Tiik terms S/eep-wakin^^^ Somnambulism^ Chunioyani, 
have several times been used in the course of the instructions 
on Mesmeric Sleep. It is necessary, therefore, to give a 
l)rier explanation of these terms, so as to enable our readers 
to liave a clear idea of the different stages of Mesmeric Sleep. 
I’o do this, we must first consider the conditions in which 
we hnd our patient after having mesmerised him. It may 
first appear that he is either fast asleep, or very talkative; 
sometimes deaf to what we say or replying to all our question.s. 
In this way, some subjects show one kind of phenomenon 
and some another. In order that one may understand 
clearly the various stages into which the patients can be 
induced, Dr. Williams, an eminent lecturer on Mesmerism 
and Professor of Psychological Science to the Magenetic 
Society of England has classified or divided them into seven 
different parts or dep^ees, as he calls them, and they are as 
follows * 

t. THE PHYSICAL OF WAKING STATE. 

The Half oi Simple*sleep. 
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3. The Magnetic or Deep-sleep. 

4. SOMNAMBULISM OF SLEEP-WAKINO STATE. 

. . c 

5. Introvjsion or Self- Inspection. 

6. EXTRAVISION Or CLAIRVOYANCE STATE. 

7 Jixtasis or Trance. 

Of the above seven, the first, fourth, and the sixth art 
the prominent and the most important stages in the magnetic 
state before alluded to, and from winch the rest emanate. 
The de^^rees have been so arranged by Dr. Williams that the 
extent of their relationship to one another is strictly in ac 
cordance with the order given. He ex[>lalns it in the follow- 
ing way '. — “For example, the hall-sleep pertakes in general 
character of /W/z the Physical state and Somnambulism, but 
it is very much more like the foinier th.in like the latter. The 
Magnetic sleep is also like the same two, but, on the other 
hand, very much more like the latter than the formt‘r. 'I'he 
characteristic features of Introvision are to be found eipially 
in Somnambulism and Exlravision, whilst hkxtasis draws its 
distinctive features from Extravision alone ” So Practically 
Somnambulism or Sleep-wakiug is the first stage that occurs 
after the Magnetic or Deep sleep is induced. 

d’he following are the short definitions of the seven diffe- 
rent stages as defined by the said eminent Magnetiser. 

I The Physical State. — “I'hc subject is capable of 
being controlled physically only, and this by the co 7 ijoini 
action of the me?iial and physical energies of the magnetiser. 
The usual channels of access by which Ere spirit communi 
cates with the external world remain opin \ external sensation 
being intact, the subject perceives himself still in the ordinary 
sphere of things. Hence this state has been called the 
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Wakinc.-Dkc.ree, because the subject is thoroughly awake, 
although he has lost control over himself physically.*' 

2. Thk Half-Sleep — “H alf-sleep, or, as it is some- 
liDics termed, the Simpi.k-slekp, is to an ordinary observer, 
much like the preceding one, with the exception that the 
t)csare closed. Although vision i.s withdrawn, the other 
Nonses are ‘not' entirely sealed. The hand‘>, feet, and body can 
he attracted, as in the first degree, but with and by means of a 
veu nmeh less physical power, tliough not solely by the 
mental action of the magnetiser. ” 

3. Tm: Macnktic Sleep. — ‘‘K nown also by the name of 

1 sf.KEP, 01 ‘Coma*. Here the subject .qipear. stupilied, but 
^^^llle thus standing, as it were, on the verge of the world of 
sense, he still retains recollection of actual life. The ‘Sleeper* 
^pea'v'.to his magnetiser although reluctantly, and exhibits syni- 
paihy of attrai'ii a.ilas insensibility to [lain He readily 
}!t'kU to th. •/ alone of the magnetiser, who is 

geneoilly the <',1!, („ e lie can be made to leain and awswer.” 

4. SOiViN AMnwi.isM.— “The fourth degree is notably dis- 
Uiigui.shablc fiom the pre^'eding by the presence of conscious- 
nc^s \ the eyes are generally open, and tiie patient appears 
wide awake ; hence this is often called the ‘Sleep-waking' state, 
He aces, tastes, feels and experiences whatever the operator 
wills, consetpienlly receives any impression given to him.*’ 

5. Introvision. — “Introvision or the power of Self- 
In^'PECtin. In this state the patient obtains a luminous 
knowledge of the interior condition of his oivn body and 
nnind ; he gives a diagnosis of his complaint, and indicates the 
most effectual methods for its cure. *’ 
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6. Extravision or Q^airvoyance.-— “Here he passes 
the bounds of his own corporiety, and enters into rapport 
or relation with objects in universal nature. The faculty of 
Introvision becomes exalted into that of Extravision, extending 
to, as well as into, objects and individuals near and remote 
in both space and time. 

7. Extasis or trance.— “In this degree the patient 
retains the same powers as in the preceding, but becomes 
abstracted from all things mean and terrestrial, and is exalted 
to the grandest and noblest sentiments. He undergoes a 
lran^mutat;c/n of being, often declares that he has entered 
into inleiior u-iation with individualities and objects of the 
spiritual world, seeing and converging with spirits, which 
affirrnaf.on he fre(|uently as tenaciously reiterates when res 
toied to the noriiial condition.” 

'['lie above definition, 1 hope, will give our readers «i 
geneui idea of the different stages of magnetic sleep. Now, 

J shall tiy to place before you sonic leading features of the 


■ ( 'e.'indos ivtigh I tunl defines ('iL'iir\o)c.nce as follows.— <“( - 

\oy.uue i'- fh.e capability of seeing without the use of tne eyes. There li.i\< 
been, and are now to be nicl with, person^ who ;ue f hysieully hlind, nhiic 
of them hrivwig lost tl»cir eyeKills, who ul tunes vee persons and lliiiig". ‘ 
She say.s, tbore art many forms of Clairvoyance, aiid the capability ol ^eeiiu; 
through opaijue bodies is one of the symptoms of this stage. When seelni; 
nU) the subject’s own organism, it is called ‘Introvision, and when int.i 
the organis u of others, it is termed ‘External Introvision’ (Extruvision). 
The seeing of things in closed boxes, .sealed packet.s, lockets, &c, i.-^ aKo a 
demonstration of clairvoyance, which she calls ‘near’ clairvoyance. Neiu 
c airvoyance, she explains, is the contradiction of ‘far’ clairvoyance ami 
the latter is the capability of exercising ‘near’ clairvoyance at a distance. Per- 
sons gifted with ^his latter power are called ‘Traveling clairvoyants.’ Clair- 
voyants requflring to be in sympathy, or ‘en rapport’-— as the term goes— with 
the jierson, either ‘near’ or ‘far,’ whose body or belongrngs are to be 
examined, are called ‘Sympathetic Clsdrvoyants. ‘Rapport" is established 
either by a lock of hair, or something which has been in the possession of 
the person who is CUUvoyaotly examined. 
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first, fourth and the sixth stages, to make them more clearly 
understood, as they arc more valuable, and, if properly deve- 
loped, can be very beneficially utilized for Curative purposes. 

The first is the Pitysicvl or Waking State. It has 
already been explained in detail. ^V’e need not, therefore, 
deliberate iiuirh over the matter again. The following quota- 
tion, from Dr. Wilham.s’ Tkxt Rouk of Mi-.smkkism, will, I 
think, b<‘ sufficient to give our readers, a clear idea of iis 
phenomenon Let us examine a ca'-’e of roniinon and 
almost vcvery day occurrence, wherein the siihjccf, who has 
been me.smensed for the first time, has. after a silting of 
half-anhour, impLiccptihly both to himseif and \ou, the 
operator, passed into the first stage- -the Wakini; Dko.rk 
A t the ('luse of the .sitting, upon being ipiestiom. d, he will 
ill all proI)ahility tell you he has c.xpeiionced mdhing, and 
-s net ‘asleej)’, indeed neverTelt any inclination thereunto, and 
ho may add liis now still further confirmed conviction that lie 
did not expect you would be able to mesmerise him ; he mav 
even feel di.sposed to generou.sly enlighten you there and then 
upon some iiseudo-theory respecting one’s inability to mes- 
merise some people, it having ‘been proved,’ etc. etc. 
But you account for all this easily, for bis ‘oAternal sensation 
being intact, he perceives himself still in the ordinary spheir 
of things;’ So you smile, and kindly but authorilativly request 
him to remain quiet whilst you proceed,” and so on. d'hiis 
you understand the physical and the mental conditions of the 
subject, when in this stage of magnetic influence. 

The next important stage is Somnambulksm. James 
Victor Wilson, in his little book “How to Magentise,” says: — 
In this state the circulation is regular, the heat is equal 
B 
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throughout the body, and sensibility is fully preserred ” He 
also remarks that *%e lucidity of this state consists merely in 
Hie capacity of the brain ‘to see' and ‘hear’, while the external 
organs of sight and hearing are wholly closed. Hard walls, the 
liuman body, etc. etc., are nearly transparent to the Som- 
nambulist, and he can read small print in the dark, or while 
a black cravat envelopes his eyes. Some ‘travel’ with much 
racilit), anywhere on earth, and can ‘conjecture’ a 
llllle. Their natural powers are not otherwise increased — 
%ey are incapable of Phreno-Magnetic * excitements — and of 
obe)ing unexpressed volitions of the Operator." 

It has already been said that, in this degree, the subject 
sees, tastes, feels and experiences whatever the operator 
‘willb’; the Magnetiser can, therefore, give any impression he 
]!ke^ upon him at this time. This is what is mainly required for 
5 Airative purposes in this stage of mesmerisation. When your 
subject has been brought up to this point of mesmeric degrees 
'by tegular mesmeric sittings,’ only then the Impression is to 
ite made— for the subject’s good only— and then it is all 
>-ight. For instance, you can very easily save your patient 
from any bad habits of his, which he could hardly avoid, 
simply by the impression of a resolution or suggestion 
upon him, which will unconsciously inlluence him in the 
natural state. 

But it must here be mentioned that ‘a subject should 
never be induced into this degree, or rathef into the first stage 
of this degree, through giving him Impression.’ It is very 
easy, no doubt, to say your patient — “sleep'’! and instantly 


The dctaili) of riiieno-Magnetism will be explained in Part II. 
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to see him fall off into a slumber, or to jail out suddenly — 
“awake”! and to find him as abruptly aroused from the 
Magnetic state into the normal ; but you should think very 
seriously, what the result would be to his nervous system. 
Di. Williams says: — “When once fairly mesmerised and 
jour subject is m the state (of 4 th degree), then, of course, 
lor eliciting experimoritb etc., you may use the power of siig- 
-I ition or impression, without any injury to him. For 
example, when he is properly under your influence, you may 
take up a book filled with blank sheets of paper, and, slowly 
lunung over the pages, draw his attention to the portraits of 
rtdebrities which you can name as you please. Seeing 
V hatever you wi7/, or suggest, he ‘receives any impression 
to him,’ but these impressions should not be introduced 
too rapidly in success.‘''n, particularly so if there is little or 
It" connection between tlicm.” 

'I’he practice of inducing Somnambulism by the help of 
•ny Improper means ^ is also seriously objectionable. 
Ih Williams says, “>hould a subject be brought into this 
'-icU'j by improper means, he uill never progress in the 
-iiciuieric sleep,” Dr. (Iregorj, in speaking of a subject, 
wuo has been brought into this stage by any method save 
that of legitimate me.'* me rising, remaiks, “the patient is, to 
a barbarous ex^aression, which I only do in order to 
pn4est agaimst it, that is, he is only so far mes- 
mctised as to be thrown’into the impressible state,” ^ 

Every other means of producing the intended effect or the 
higher phen omenon of mesmerism, except the acknowledged 

Elc'ctro-biology, hypnotij>m, auto-mesmeiisin, — u^c of discs, 
‘•' igni tic coins, pieces ol mttal used for gazing .at etc. etc., are the 
"'P'cpor- means. Dr. Willums says, “such practice is essentially vicious.” 
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methods of magnetising by passes etc. is a perversion of 
the use of ihc magnetib power, and should never be adopted 
by any scientific mesmeriser. Be careful, therefore, not 
to spoil your ‘.ubject by either magnetising or de-magnetising 
him through giving him an Impression or by any other Impio- 
per means, flpcn and close your sittings in the usual way by 
making the 'passes’ and avoid the use of discs, magnetic 
coins etc., to the of your knowledge. 

The following quotation will preve that the practice I'f 
inducing sleep by mere gazing at an object, can not alho 
be taken as a legitimate means of mesmerism. Dr. William', 
remarks: — ‘‘Many people believe, .ind even some scicntifie 
men asseit, that the mesmeric slate i-. induced by mere gazing 
at an object, till ihe optic nerve beco-nes fatigued, which 
disturbs the whole nervous syslen th..: die brain is compelled to 
congest itself, jiiobably in courtesy to ihe afflicted economy.— 
a very short and easy way of solving ihe matter. It certainly 
is a fact in nature, that people may be put to sleep by mme 
gazing, just as they may be pul to deep by a mere blow 
on the head; but neither of th‘.--'e is mesmerism.” On 
the other hand he says that, ‘‘we do :.ot believe in any process 
of inducing this slate, except that of imparting to the subject 
the vital fluid direct from the brain (by means of passes etc, 
and this alone is mesmerism.” 

To make the degrees more clearly understood Dr. 
Williams divides each of them fuiihci in^o three subdivisions: 
A. B. t. A patient to be purely and simply belonging to a 
degree, would necessarily be in subdivision B of that degree. 
The description of the various states as given in the previous 
^ble of degrees, corresponds, therefore, with sub-division B of 
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f;irh degree. It will be seen at once, that if a subject show 
s\ inptoms chiiracteristic, more or less, of both states, it remains 
rmly for the operator to decide, which of ftie t a’o has the greater 
claim. Dr. Williams .says — “by reference to our table of 
degiees, it will be perceived that, in describing Somnambulism, 
we say ’the eyes are open.’ This, in accordance with 
dif' arrangement of our table, refers to sub-division B, but in 
Hilj division A. which wo have hitherto been considering, the 
fVL's are always open : while on the other hand in sub- 
(i M^ion C., taking as it does some of its characteristics from 
ill' succeeding (primary) degree— exlravision, the eyes are 
alw lys closed. Mark carefully this distinguibiilng peculiarity 
\>l 'he three sub-di visions of the fourth d(*gree.” 

Suppose, in a case, you are aiming at reaching clairvoy' 
aie the highest ambition of an experimental mesmerist, 
you must not retard your subject’s advancement by experiment- 
i!i^ and eliciting phenomena peculiar to this stage. If yon 
li ' so, you would (mly keep his eyes open, whereas yoiu 
a p i-; to get him into sub-division Ih, or still better into C., 
a hen his eyes are sure to be closed. The best method of 
l'<‘a[nient to be pursued, under the circumstances, is recom- 
!i’"ndctl as follows : — Magnetise your subject daily for an 
ia ur, requesting him ‘to close his eyes’ before you commence 
ihe operation. l.)e-magnetise him, after a sitting of an hour 
( 5 SO, by passes. If no words of conversation have passed 
between you, during that time, so much the better. 

'I'ho following paragraphs are quoted from J. V, Wilson’s 
i low JO Mac’tNKTi.si': : — “When the subject is far advanced, 
Iv can be operated upon by his inagneliser at astonishing 
diistances, even sometimes when the time is not agreed upon 
between them. 

“Somnambulisms sec many things which no person in the 
ordinary state could conjecture ; and they do not perceive 
other things which another would notice at first glance. The 
niq>erfcct condition is sometimes mistaken for Clairvoyance." 

B. B. Bhuttacherjee 
(Ti? he continued.) 
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We have shewn in a large number of cases that ties of Ioyc 
and relationship are never cut asunder by death. On iht 
other hand, spirits resent if they are sought to be cast ol 
by their living relations. It has also been seen that Iht 
uneducated Hindus, in many of whom a belief in llii 
theory of re-birth is ingrained, treat their depart eil 
relations, who once occupied their whole heart, with scani 
courtesy. They have been taught by many of their Brahmi)] 
preceptors that this world is an illusion, bonds of attach- 
ment or relationship are myths and the sooner they forgt't 
their departed relations, the better for their soul. It is for 
this reason that whenever a disembodied spirit makes its 
appearance and announces itself to be a relation, the earthly 
ends are horrified and seek to transform the matter into 
an incalculable source of misery which, in reality, should be 
one of great joy to them. 

As an instance in point, we give below an interesting account 
of the doings of the spirit of a young woman, as described in 
the Burdwan '^Sanjibani'^ and a few othefr respectable papers of 
Bengal. 

In village Kamarkita, within the jurisdiction of thana 
Satgachi, there lives a man named Sripati Sutradhar who, being 
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in poor circumstances, has to earn his livelihood by working 
as a day labourer. He has only two family members, his old 
grandmother and his wife Haridassi, the latter being his second 
wife. One day, while taking his midday meal, Sripati called 
out to his grandmother for some drinking water. At this 
time both his grandmother and his wife were cleansing some 
utensils at the adjoining tank, and on hearing the call his wife 
came up in a hurry with a glass of water. On this, Sripati 
felt rather perplexed and asked his wife what made her fetcli 
another glass of water as she had just given him one. His 
wife replied that she fetched the water because he had called 
for it. 'I'he husband rejoined “Did you not leave me a glass 
of water just a while before?” As a matter of fact as the wife 
had given him no water before this, she too was taken aback 
and thought that her husband was perhaps cutting jokes, 
Sripati then reiterated to his grandmother that his wife had 
brought him a glass of water as soon as he called for it and 
there was no need for another glass. 'The old woman, who 
knew perfectly well that no water had before this been supplied 
to him by his wife, did not know what to think of the matter. 

This incident, in no time, came to be known to the villagers 
who ascribed it to the working of a spirit. From the following 
day, however, the situation became more serious. When 
Sripati and his wife were sleeping at night, after closing the 
doors of their room so as to preclude all ingress into it, they 
were suddenly awakened by the sound of a heavy substance 
falling, 'rhey struck a light and found to their utter amaze- 
ment the carcase of a small kid lying on the floor- On 
another night, when the couple were asleep, they felt that 
their pillow was being dragged away from them. As they had 
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some misgivings in their minds consequent upon their 
experiences of the preivious night, they got up and liglited the 
lamp to find that their pillow was really gone ! On a search 
being made, it was found to be placed on a wooden bracket 
on the wall. 

After these iic'idents they decided to change the room 
and accordingly slept in another, but, there too they could 
not get rid oi the distiu i)anres. AVhile they were fast asleep, 
the door the room would suddenly open with a sound 
'i'hey could not iiirdco out who opened^the door as the holt 
had been lightly Liitened beibio the C()U[)lc reliied to bed. 
But tlieic was tlh'. [)L‘Ciiiiar feature that no (Ji-^iurhance tool: 
place when the Cv/UjMc did not sleep logetlmr iii the sanu 
room. 

The Village p-eople h.aviiig heard of these ine-idenls thought 
of iinravelliiv; wliat iht'y considei<rfd to be a mystery, and 
re(|uislticincd the st.isaASofanexorci.it who was a Mahoaicdan 
by caste and wtil-known for b.s elticiency in driving away had 
spirits, 'i'he exorcist came in the morning and ordered SiiiJati’o 
wife to be biouglu beloie him, after having been bathed. 
Many res[)cctable people of the village weie also present 
Iheie amongst v\hom wore some who had no faith in the 
t \istence of spirits, but who came to enjoy the ‘lun.’ The 
woman, why was seated on a “luorah” (a kind of bamboo 
btool), suddenly raised a pie»-cing cry, when 4 or 5 men ol 
robust health caught hold of her and made her sit down 
with grea^ force. It could then clearly be seen that the woman 
was under some foreign influence. Her bodily strength 
increased w'onderfully, her piercing cry was almost unnatural^ 
the expressions of her eyes, face etc.,— all went to show 
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ihat sh« was no longer Haridasi but somebody else who had 
taken possession of her body. 

'i’he ojha then pronounced son\e incantations and address- 
ing those present said ; Now, any one of you can put her 
(juesDons if you like.” Thereupon an elderly man of the 
Mll'igolhns addressed the woman: “Who are you?” She 
answered : “1 won't say.” d'he ojha thereupon sprinkled 

lOine water on the woman, [ironounced incantations and 
ukcd the man to (ptistion her again. The man asked hei 
igiin as to w'ho she v/ts and the answer came “Sarojini.” 

N-nv it is worth meiitaming hero that Sarojini was'^no 
I'dif r dtan Siipali’s fiHt wiie, who having died in early youtli, 
M'lsati married 1 laiida'^^-i. 

T^'.c loilowing cons ei iiion then took place : 

(}. You died long ago. Why have you then come again ? 

A. Why should I mX ? d'his is my husband’s house. 

(J. You are now decivl an l so cannot claim any relation* 
diip with him. 

A. Yes, I can. He is mine. I have not been able to 
1 jiget him. 

C). How can we know that you are Sarojini ? 

A. By referring to my husband. While on death bed 
1 asked him not to marry again, and you can verify my 
-statement by questioning him on this point. 

On referrijig to Sripati it was ascertained that her state- 
ment was quite correct, 

Q. How long have you been staying in this house ? 

A, All along. 

Q. So long none could see you ? 

A. No, but I see all. 
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Q. What do you mean by such harassment to Haridasi ? 
She has done you ho ill. 

A. What ? She has*^done me no ill ! She has dispossessed 
me of my husband. 

Q. What right have you to your husband since you are 
dead ? 

A. Certainly I have every right. My connection with him 
is not severed, because I am dead. 

The ojha now asked her whether or not she would leave 
Haridasi, to which she answered in the nagative. He again 
aCfid again insisted upon her going away, but she made no 
.answer. I'he ojha then sprinkled some water on the woman 
and began to pronounce incantations whereupon she exclaim- 
ed “who are you that is giving me so much trouble ?” 

The ojha : “Go hence, or I will put you to greater trouble.'' 

A. I would go after two days. 

Q. No, you must go now. 

A. Very well I am going. 

Q. You would not come back ? 

A. Can^t say now. 

Q. Have you gone ? 

The woman said “Yes, I am going” and at once rose from 
the stool and making a dash a little way off with great speed 
suddenly fell down and became senseles.s. After long tending 
she regained her consciousness and appeared to be all right. 
Since then she has been in her normal condition. 

The ojha has left instructions to Sripati that so long as he 
cannot offer Vinda for Sarojini at Gaya, the couple must not 
live together, They are now following the ojhds instructions 
and there has been no disturbance in the house since then. 
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[ The following remarkable article has boon written by the il!uslii*us 
Mr. W. T. Stead in reply t») tlic one by Mr. Adolphe Smith, published in 
llie “Contemporary Review,” who j>ou^ht to explain awhy [all ihr* 
spiritualistic phenomena by means ol telepathy etc. We doubt nc)', our 
readers will find it interesting from beginning to end.] 


Imagine a village in the depths of Sherwood Forest many 
years before the Roman Comiuest of Britain. To the rustics 
comes one day a stranger who tells them curious things of 
an Imperial City in a far off land of which they had never 
heard. He speaks of the wealth, the splendour, the luxiny 
and the power of Ancient Rome, He tells of the roads of 
the Romans which stretch out to the ends of the eirlh, oi 
their invincible legions, of their great triremes, of their science, 
their art, their literature. To the villagers, he is as a man 
babbling in an unknown tongue, of a people they had never 
heard of, inhabiting a country which they do not believe to 
exist. In vain by the use of simple comparisons and homely 
metaphors does he try to explain to them what a legion is, 
how a palace is built or how a galley is launched and propel- 
led. His hearers understand none of these things. They 
know of no land but their forest and the surrounding country. 
The ocean they have never seen. Hence the most part of 
the stranger’s talk is unintelligible, the fraction they can 
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understand is incredible. Wearied with his attempts to make 
them understand, they refuse to listen, or cover him with 
lidicule and abuse. 

“ What profit,” they say, “is it to listen to such fables ? 
This land we know and our fathers knew it before us. But 
as for this Rome of which the stranger speaks wo know not 
wimther there be any such place, and even if there be, it is 
-o far aw'ay that it is nothin" to us. ll is folly and waste of 
time to speak of such matters.” 

So the yeais passed and other slrangers arrived making" 
.'.imilar strange statements cono-'ming the capilal o' the world. 
But as the stories of these tiavc‘’'jis did not agree in all dctaiK. 
and as no one would undertake to show the \ii!.i\"ers thi.s 
alleged city of Rome, the rustics dwelt seeme encompassed 
about in invinciide ignorance oonvinced that the Eercst and 
tim Cl 'iinliy round about was the wodd, and beside it there 
was not e other. But a.s the years passed and the legions drew 
ever nearer and nearer the NoithofGaul, rumours of their 
coming penetrated even the Ibs^nes^'cs of the Ihiglish mid- 
lands and the more intelligent of the rustics, recalling the 
tiavelldV tales which they had dismissed w'ith S('orn, begin 
to admit that pei haps after all “theie might be something in 
ll.” One or two of die bolder .spirits even ventuie to inquire 
of the despised strangers how to find out if tlicrc were really 
any foundation for all “that non.sense about ^ the Imperial 
(Mty in an unknotvn land.” Being directed to travel soulh- 
v/ard until they came to the sc-^, and then to cross over to 
the other sicie, they at first object on the ground that they 
have never had any proof there was such a thing as the Sea. 
Ultimately they think better of it and go. When they reach 
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the sea shore, they admit the fact, that the sea exists but 
they see no other side. The evidence that there U another 
side of all comes from the sea itself. Thojsailors ’who bring 
cargoes into port do not agree as to whence these cargoes 
rcnie. Some say one thing, some say another. Some refuse 
to say anything preferring to have it believed they brought 
their wares from the sea itself. Ad»niitedly the boatloads of 
fish were caught in the sea, and not less obviously many 
cargoes were shipj)ed from I'^iglish ports along the coast. 
Moreover most of them ran speak no luigh.sh. ]\raiiy a’i- 
men of loose life and doubtful character, whom no one would 
accept as credible witnesses upon any question let alone one 
of momentous importance. And further one and all aic 
dependent for their livelihood upon thaj delivery of goods 
alleged to come iVom unknown lands. Of those who can talk 
there is a suspicious readiness to say what tlicy think will be 
l)leasing to their interlocutor especially if they can thereby 
''ecure food or drink or the wheicwithal to buy the same. 

There is also reason to believe that the culling of naviga- 
tors is fraught with much danger to life and limb. Many 
who have gone out have never leturned. Those inquirers who 
against their better judgment adventured themselves for a 
brief season upon the waters of the sea are mysteriously sub- 
ject to strange torments, which render clear thinking and 
dose observation impossible, and threaten to turn the body 
inside out. All evidence proceeding from such a source must 
be regarded with grave suspicion. On the wholfi the rustic 
inquirers from Sherwood Forest being shrewd folk and hard 
headed withal are inclined to report that there is nothing 
whatever to justify the story that there is any land beyond 
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tlie Sea. there be— of which there is no evidence that will 
stand the test of critical examination — it can only be reached 
by crossing the sea, a process which incapacitates the voyager 
for making accurate observations and which frequently costs 
his life. ) the wise men of Sherwood return to their native 
forest and duming themselves upon their superior wisdom to 
their inqui' ng neighbours they report on their return: 

“We c^‘ Uent ourselves with recording what we have seen 
and felt an • touched. We can testify that there really is a sea. It 
actually e\ is, those who denied the possibility of its existence 
wore quite .rong. Rut there we stop. There is no need to 
w'aste ti.ii in sqandcring energies in silly talk about 
Rome an- 'ands beyond the sea. I’he proper thing to do is 
to investii. rii th.e sea and its sailors. There is nothing in all 
that the\ ;< il us to prove that there is any other land except 
that in w;., we stand. All that they bring into our ports 
they ha\o -tained from the sea itself like the fish or goods 
from oih' English towns. It is true that the sailors often 
deny this, liut who would believe a sailor’s yarn 7 No two 
of them 'e and you can got any tale you like for a glass 
of grog. 

And sc they remain serenely confident in having solved 
the quest}'. 1 , untif one fine day, when the Romans driving 
Northward their great highways summarily compel every 
able bodi. d man in the forests to labour under stern task 
masters ai making one of the roads which starting from the 
Korum canie3 the legions to the uttermost verge of the 
known woii I, 

This im.iginary sketch of the natural attitude of the insular 
and ‘parochial mind when suddenly confronted with state- 
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ments of facts which transcend the range of its own limited 
observation exactly follows the lines hf thought with which 
we are so familiar in the voluminous writings of those who, 
after long denying the existence of psychic phenomena, are 
now busy explaining them away by referring them all to the 
subconscious self. What the Sea was to the rustics from 
Shtrwood Forest in my apologue the subliminal consciousness 
is to Mr. Adolphe Smith, and the school which he repre- 
>ents. They may now at all events be congratulated upon 
having discovered the sea. In time perhaps they may make 
the further discovery that there are lands beyond the Sea. 
but at present Mr. Smith is precisely in the position of our 
imaginary rustic. lie thinks the sea or, in other words, the 
\ ist imperfectly e.\plored region of the subliminal self is 
((uite sufficient to account for all the messages which we 
1 ;ceive as to the existence of another world, and he is 
irnazed that eveiyonc does not see that it is “a waste of time 
studying anything beyond the latent forces of the human 
mind,” even although the testimony of these latent forces 
pi/ints as directly to the existence of another world as the 
Virgoes brought into British harbours point to the existence 
- r ports of shipment on the other side of the sea, 

I do not propose to deal in detail either with Mr. Adolphe 
Smith’s essay in the last number of the Contemporary Review 
tn with Mr. Podmore’s posthumous work “the Newer 
Spiritualism.” It would be a waste of time. What is useful 
IS to quote their evidence as to the reality of the pl'tenomena 
which it is still the fashion in some belated quarters to 
deny. Mr. Smith says ; — 

“After twelve years of constant practical experimentation I am convinced 
1 Hat \vc possess many faculties other than what are usually attributed to 
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the five senses ...Though some of my friends were spiritists, we suggenied 
no s])irits and wc had no spirits,' but we had all manner of re\eUti(iri » 
of visions, of clairvoyance and of qlairaudiencc, .Still mure increclil^le and 
impossible to explain we had prophecies carefully noted at the tire.: .lad 
fulfilled afterwards ” 

In like wi.sfc: tcstificlh Mr. Podmore \\hen speaking of tlie 
latest evidence supplied by Cross Conxspondence.s. 

“No person AA ho carefully .Studies t hr rtcordb would think h 
to attiihule all these numerous and v\ell .tIKsicu cuinculences t- haiuli ' , 

design or the mere dunce association i(h.;s ’’ 

' They both agree in regarding the study of the origin ol 
these phenomena as of the first iinpoitanco, and, be it noted, 
neither of tlicm denies the possibility that the spiritist. (- 
hypothesis may be lute. Mi. Smith admits that ‘’thoueh 
suggestion, telepathy or thought r'.'ading explains alnu d 
all the genuine phonomena, it d-)es not preclude the- 
possibility that there may also be telepathy between th.e spints 
of the dead and the spiiits of the living'’ 

Although bethinks that wc obtain no trustworthy iiifortiiu 
lion as to what there may be beyond the grave he says 

“For all that relates to the affairs of this world, theu- 
are finer forces of nature waiting to be developed and this 
promises to be the next and the most fruitful phase of human 
evolution.” 

In like manner Mr. Podmore, speaking of telepathy, 
declares in the closing words of his last book : — 

“The establishment of such a faculty, if only as the 
vestige of a primitive mode of sensibility now superseded by 
articulate ^{)eech would surely be a result worth all the labour 
spent in the vineyard ; a fruitage which would go far to 
compensate for the loss of that, perhaps, visionary 
gold” 
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After quoting theso* credentials from such unwilling witnesses 
U) the genuineness of psychic phenomeija and the momentoui 
conclusions, which on one hypothesis or another may be clra^Vii 
fiom their occurrence, 1 [)rooeed to st^Ue as briefly as possible 
hat has been alteinpled and what has been reali/:/d by tl\'. 
liCLUcy which’ '’s [wpularly known as “Julia's Piiroau." 

TjJia's lUircaii is simply an office, found *d— )n suggestions 
,v;!Oen automatically by my hand, — for the jmrpose of testing 
th»' ouesti<jn whether or not it is possible to put those who 
..-icuin their dead into communication whth the sjiirits of ti.i it 
dis^vCiScd friends and relatives. Mr. Adolphe Smith 
.ttr'!>uies the suggestion to my suhconsciousnc'ss. IIi' uk.x 
■ cj nglil. liut if he is, then my subconscious self, lor ti -■ 
‘']\tc':n years, has been playing with the utmost pcrbisteiuy 
an apparently useless game for the purpose of deceiving n v 
cc riMcious self. Why my suhconscious self should be Id c 
a irotqxT all these years merely to befool the conscious sJt 
1(1 whiCh he is permanently attached, I leave Mr. Smith to 
I gficiin. All that I know myself is that my right hand, b jing 
c/-; It were temporarily disconnected from my volition and I It 
« utiiely passive for the use of other intelligences than my ‘>>vn. 
s‘. riles messages which arc characteristic of the persons from 
whom they profess to come. These messages, — w’hich emanaie 
as often as not from persons still incarnate who sabse(jucul]y 
verify the accuracy of communications registered often 
at a distance of hundreds of miles, by ray automatic hand, 

—often communicate information which w'as not previous 
m my possession, and in some cases contain prediciicMs ( oiij 
r erning events months before they take place. 

Shortly after my friend Miss Julia — A. Ames died in Boston 
her spirit or ghost or phantom, call it what you will, twice 
C 
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appeared visibly to her most intimate friend in accordance 
with a promise madejbefore death. On the second occasion 
1 happened to be staying in Eastnor Castle where Miss Ames’s 
apparition appeared. At her friend s request I placed my auto- 
matic hand at the disposal of this visitant from the other world. 
She used it to such purpose that I subsequently was able to 
publish a volume made up from her communications under 
tl^e title “Letters from Juliia” or “Light from beyond the 
L,iave” In one of the earliest of these cmmunications Miss 
:\mes expressed her earnest wish that I would try to found 
a Bureau or Central Ollicc which would undertake the duly 
«'l bringing together, through the agency of sensitives, psychic'^, 
mediums or persons possessing the sixth sense, the^spirits of the 
departed with those whom they had loved on earth. I 
h'ath to undertake such a task for many reasons, some of 
\rhioh are obvious enough. But last year I made the attempt 
>ome sixteen years after the suggestion had first been madr, 
j’.om the other side. 

it may interest the reader to describe the results atiained 
j ’.er eighteen months’ experience of the working of tlu. 
]3ureau. We have now had through our hands about .|oo 
v.'ses. A case is an application made by some person who 
s.gns a form stating that he or she is, bona fide, prompted by a 
Sincere desire to obtain a cemimunication with soim*. loved 
one (named) on the other side. Mr. Adolphe Smith speak. ^ 
of our “ingenuous explanation” that the phenomena are 
produced by spirits from the other side, and asserts unkindly 
that we ignore equally occult tradition and the leaching based 
upon modern scientific experiment. So far from this being 
the case, two of cur circle are trained occultists and there is 
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nothing in modern scientific experiment that is ignored in our 
proceedings. We do not ignore the soa because we seek to 
cross it to explore the further shore. 

The hypothesis of spirit return may be baseless or it may 
be well founded. What can be more in accordance with the 
bpint of modern scientific research than to submit the theory 
to the tost of a series of constantly renewed experiments, the 
leoords of which are carefully preserved in shorthand notes 
uken at the time. 

We of Julia’s Bureau are each and all convinced by per- 
sonal experiments carried on for several years that w’hile tele- 
pathy and suggestion will account for many thijigs, there is a 
Luge residue of phenomena which can only be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of spirit return. To us Mr. Adolphe 
.Smith’s naive suggestion that everything comes from the 
subconscious mind is strictly on a par with 'the themy of the 
Slim wood forester who was quite certain tliat all cargoes 
came out of the sea or along the coast. Hut so far from 
dngniatically asserting that spirits are the sole source of these 
piiiaiomena, we treat each case independently as an op[)or- 
! unity of putting the various hypotheses of telepathy, 
su^^,^estion and spirit return to a simple test. Instead of dis- 
ci editing the telepathic theory we invariably call the applicant’s 
attention to it, and suggest to him methods for testing its 
truth, positive amj negative. It is admitted as common 
ground that messages may be telepathic from the living; the 
cpies'ion is how can we best discriminate betwee’j such 
messages and similar communications that may be received from 
the so-called dead. Our method, which we are quite willing 

any moment to revise and amend, happens to be the very 
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mode put forward by Mr. Adolphe Smith as “the most conclu- 
sive method of demonstrating this faculty” of telepathy. We 
ask the applicant to fill up a printed form specifying in minute 
detail what messages he would regard as proving that he had 
been brought into communication with his friend on the 
other side, — “if the hypothesis of telepathy be excluded,” This 
obviously admits that if the sensitive obtains nothing but tlie 
tests thought of before the sitting took place, the telepathic 
hypothesis would offer a possible alternative solution to that ot 
spirit return. But in order to ascertain whether that possible 
alternative is the real solution a further negative test was 
suggested. The applicant is requested at some time during 
the sitting to fix his mind as intently as possible upon some 
person, place, name or thing which has nothing whatever to 
do with his deceased friend and to note the result. Obvious- 
ly if all these messages are mere thought reading, the sensi- 
tive would not be able to distinguish between one form of 
“the subject matter of the visions to be induced” and another. 
Either he would get both things, names or persons thought of 
or neither. We find great difficulty in getting applicants to 
make the negative test, but that is not our fault. Still they do 
make it in many instances. What is the result ? 

The one outstanding fact of the patient and prolonged ex- 
periments conducted last year is that the telepathic hypothesis 
^ an explanation of alltphenomena has hopelessly broken down. 
The negative test has failed in every single case in which it was 
appliW. The positive test has fared almost as ill. Of c ourse 
there must necessarily be some similarity between the apph- 
cant’s written description of his deceased friend and the sensiti- 
ve’s account of how that friend appears to him in clairvoyant 
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vision. Two observers describing the same object must 
necc-^^irily give pretty much the same a«rouiU of what they 
have ^een. But after that element is allowed fur, the remarkable 
ja:l remains that of the half dozen sensitives employed in con- 
(lU''Luvg these tests, not one was able to repioduce with any- 
thin : appioaching to exactitude the details of the t -sts suggested 
Ml ;i.>' form which the applicant had filled in before the sitting 
and sealed and retained in his own possession until the sitting 
was<\^r. But although the suggested tests were in most 
ra'5'.s not given other tests were supplied which in aboiil. half 
ih * I'n.nber of sittings weie regarded by the apfdicant as con- 
< iii-ivr jiroof that they had been brought into communication 
wit:i t.ieir beloved dead, d'hat is about the proportion when 
ih . applicants were able to attend in person In cases whcie 
tiu '•ensili\e had on other clue to the deceased except a lock 
ut nair, a linginenL of a letter or a trinket sent to him as often 
liagj/.Ms liuin the uttermo^iL ends of the earth, the proportion 
ur 'i:''(:L-i.‘'es was much loss. Butin tne cases sent by absent 
situ [•. hi 'll a remote distance the telepathic test failed no 
wuivj than it did when the applicant was present. 

I he [iroportion of cases in which the hypothesis 'of spirit 
reiuin w li vindicated, although less than in those when the 
apple lilt met the sensitive face to face, was still more than 
duiDie that which I had ventured to hope for as a general 
avonige, • 

i can best illustrate this by quoting two letters received at 
Hie j’.ureau since tlie appearance of Mr. Smith’s article. , 'I'he 

first is dated from London, September 9th, 1910. It runs 

thus; — 
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name and questions I wrote on the paper sent me to fill out, it was con- 
vincing of the identity ol*niy departed husband and contained references to 
things known only to me and to him, and of so very personal and private a 
nature as not to interest anyone else.” 

Ihis of course does not exclude telepathy, although it shows 
that while the tests suggested in advance were not given, otlters 
even more convincing were forthcoming, which, although con- 
taining information in the mind of the sitter, were not suggest- 
ed by him consciously to the sensitive. Of course if the in- 
formation in the message corresponded to nothing in the sitter s 
mind the sitting would have been regarded as a failure even il 
the contents of the message were quite correct. The dilemm.i 
that if the message is recognised as true it is due to tele[)hthy, 
but that if it contains anything, the accuracy of which is not 
recognized by the sitter, it is false, if admitted as reasonable 
would of course definitely exclude the possibility of any cli - 
monstration of the truth of spirit return. 

Especially is this the case if it be ad'uitted that the sensi- 
tive can tap the minds not only of those present but of all 
their acquaintances or even of total strangers who may ha[)[)en 
to be living in Honolulu or Zanzibar. But even Mr. Podiuoie 
admits that “we have little or no experimental evidence fur 
telepathy of this complicated form,” and to the average mind 
the hypothesis of spirit return is less difficult to accept than 
this raenstrous and utterly unverified demand on behalf of 
telepathy from the unconscious mind and latent memoiiesuf 
total -strangers at the other end of the world. 

A case in point is thus reported to me by Mrs Ella Anker, A 
Norwegian woman of letters who has had sittings at the Bureau. 
She wrote me after reading Mr, Smith’s article as follows 
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“ My own experience is built nearly on the same founda- 
lion as Mr. Smith’s. When I calmly j^xamine what 1 have 
perceived at Julia's Bureau I may divide the facts in different 
croups. First there have been told me many sentences, that 
might only be the medium’s own inventions, containing nothing 
<lerinitely characteristic of my dead friend— for instance— “I 
am Happy,” and so on Then comes a series of ans\ve!s 
and mes.sages, that may be the answers of my own thoughts 
and wishes in the moment 1 am at the silting. For instance, 
when I want to hear about my own child, the beautiful descrip 
tion the medium gives may ha his reading of my own fancy 
'riien comes the wonderful grou[) of answers where my deeply 
i(K)ted sorrows and wants are replied to in a manner, that 
only ran be used by this dear personalitv alone in the world 
01 allusions to events only known to us two If this group 's 
created by my own unconscious mind, by my knowledge of 
!hm, so that it is I myself that gives through the medium 
the answer so characteri-slic of him, in other words — if this 
group of messages is not genuine, ht is a marvel of new facts 
lor .‘'Cicnce to examine.’ It reveals new powers of human 
'>oul even greater than the continued life after death. For it 
^.’ould suggest that thoughts remain for years living independent- 
1> of )our own development, as a conserved energy ready U) 
' pwing forth at any time to be seen and heard, by total stran- 
gels as living things, that is a boundless discovery for science. 

“But 1 have at least got some results which my uncen 
scious mind cannot explain, although it may be true that 
telepathy can explain nearly all things. J will first ’mention 
the case with George S — . The sensitive described first his 
personal characteristics accurately, as I knew him and then 
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said : ‘this genlleman wants to show you somelhitig iiy 
hirJ.’ '1 1'L* sft.;.-' riu.-n uiadi, .! Vi>ui\i\ sin- in tl-j oil'* 

of his hand. ‘Idunot know what it is,’ he said, ‘|)erh,‘ip> 
a crest.’ 

“I could not iindcrstami wh«l he meant, 1 did not under 
sUind eitiior the word ‘crest’ hut thougiil it was a signer 
One of my relatives who was [iresent who kntA* George S — 
eijLKilly tailed to undersL'ind it. But his wife, four monili ; 
a'ter to’d me George S. - hid a round v\ound maik m h’> 
J’i iud caused by an explosion which forced a nieiil led* 
ti. rough the {)alm of lii; hand! I am convinced that th, 
knowledge nevci' had bo'-n i". my mind or in that f;f i'c, 
relative I have only spoken with G. .S. —twieo or lliiice ano 
knew him very remotely and neither I nor my relation laid 
bf CM told anything about this, d'he medium's suggestion oi 
a ciest showed tliat he was eqtially ignoiant of die fca'l 

‘‘At a good sitdng you form a personal impression as l > 
the truth r>f the message based on many things in tbeiuselvc 
apparently trivial, the way in which the wools are said, and 
the immediate expression of the mediums, all these thine s 
go to convince one of the genuineness of the message, but 
th.ey cannot be stated as [‘roofs to others.” 

The \vi rk of Julia’s Bureau is not primarily intended to 
verily this or that ctmflicting hypothesis. Its objec' as dehned 
by Julia herself is to administer con.folalion to those 
parted by death by enabling them to enter into 
commuoication with their loved ones across the grave. 
'J o have achieved thfs result to the satisfaction of hundreds ;> 
to me a sufficient jnstificition for the existence of the Bureau. 
1 w’ould have been satisfied with ten per cent of successes 
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'V\w. experience of a year’s experiments is that given good 
' ).ulniu.\s, the aver -.ucce.^ , rfe auir:;^ 1)^ ^uccjs^ t!ic 

<'(M\v’iction iiC(]uired by the applicant that he has been put in 
comnninicaiion with his beloved dead, is nearly 50 per cent 
wnen the sitter is piesent, and 30 percent wh^rii the only trace 
IS psychometric. 

Although this is the primary purpose of Julia’s Bureau it 
vas impossible to prevent developments, which however were 
all distinctly contenvpLited by Julia when she founded the 
ibireau. d’lic in\ estimation of the mystery of personalit>, 
ine exploration of the other world and the obtaining ol 
me viges other than ih )se of eonsolation ami reunion natural- 
I) sprang out of tiie institution of the ciiclc—a select body of 
hiir a d(j/en persons— meeting daily at the same hour to 
oofiin results. 

Mere again our experiences are dianietiically opposed to 
tho-,e ol Mr. Smith. He declares that “a really good sensi- 
tive. will alvva>^ re-echo the opinions and carry out ilie desires 
ol injse Ijy whom he is .•jurrounded. I do not sty it boastfully, 
blit 1 have made it my special business to secure the services 
<1! the best seii-^-itives obtainable in London for the Bureau, 
and the result obtained is exactly opposite to that described by 
Air. Smith Our messages from the odier woilJ in no way 
rdlect the opinions and desires of the sitters, 'rhere is for 
instance not oile Roman Catholic in our Circle. Two at hast 
ol our sitters are strongly anti-Catholic,yet no series of messages 
have been so persistent, so consistent and so cilaracteristic 
as those which have, through the agency of a trained 
occultist, who is not now and has never been a Catholic 
purported to come from the disembodied spirit of Cardinal 
Manning. 
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The following transcript from one of regular morning 
sittings will be read with interest. Our regular clairvoyant 
happened on that occasion to be absent. Julia, however, 
through the hand of one of her automatic secretaries directed 
us to proceed as usual with the morning seance. At this 
particular sitting the legal member of our circle Mr. S., 
who is also an occultist of some standing, produced and read 
the report of a violent diatribe against spiritualism, which 
had been delivered by a Roman priest in the North of Eng 
land. Hardly had he finished reading this with an air ol 
triumph exclaiming “that is what they think of us,” when 
my automatic hand, which was lying passive on a sheet ot 
paper, began to w'rite a communication which purported to come 
from (Cardinal IVIanning I may premise that although the 
Cardinal when on earth was one of my most valued friends 
1 never received any communication from him after his death 
till the opening of the Bureau when our clairvoyant, who did 
not kno\Y him in life, frequently received messages purporting 
to come from the Cardinal whose voice he heard and whose 
form he saw. 

On this occasion however the absence of the clairvoyant 
necessitated the employment of my automatic hand. I need 
hardly assure the reader that 1 watched what my pen wrote 
with keen curiosity not knowing in the least what message I 
was to transcribe. What follows is a transcript from the 
original autoscript. 

Sitting, Wednesday morning, November 27th, 1909. 

H. E. Card Arbp, addressing Mr. Stead. *‘My dear son, 
it is with great gladness of soul that 1 approach this centre 
in ord ^r to give you again my blessing, and to assure you as 
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to your being in the true way of God. I heard, and have 
long been aware of, the remarks made by the priests of our 
Church on the subject of spirit-return. They are good men 
but narrow and opinionated. The practice of keeping an open 
mind is not much cultivated among our people, and perhaps 
if you take mankind at large, it is well that this should be so. 
Hut do not mistake the dogmatism of an ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous parish-priest for the voice of the Church. 

W. T. S. Dear Cardinal, our Mr. S. — thinks that that 
priest is more true to the real leaching of the Catholic Church 
than are you who have now got a wuder outlook. 

H. E. Card. My friend, what does Mr. S. — know of the 
soul of the Cuurch? What tffort has he made to penetrate 
into the Arcanum in which she reveals her holiest mysteries ? 
What is the Central Essence of all Catholic Teaching ? h it 
not the Mass? And what is every Celebration of the Mass 
but a Materializing Sean:e carried to the highest spiritual 
power ? In the Mass the Church teaches that the very Body 
and Blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is materia- 
lized. Wliere in any seance room is the doctrine of materia- 
lization of the spirit— nay of the Lord of All Spirits —so un- 
compromisingly taught ? And what is the teaching of our 
Church as to the invocation of all Saints, but spiritualism 
pure and simple ? No, no, my dear friend, Mr. S — is indeed 
mistaken. Despite all accretion of error the Catholic Church 
has remained in all ages the great witness to the reality and 
truth of the close and constant communion of the discarnate 
and the incarnate. That is the central fact. 

W. T. S. Dear Cardinal. It is the old trouble. You 
and I always agreed as to the inner soul of the Church, but 
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the concrete speaking pontifical interpretation of the mind 
of tlie Church always made me blaspheme. You understand ? 
1 refer of course to the contrast between the spiritual soul of 
which you speak and the utterances of the Infallible Pontiff 
in his Encyclicals. 

H. E. Card. ]\Iy dear son, why do you trouble me wulh 
questions which you can answer as well as 1 ? For have wu 
not debated these subjects many times ? First let me sa>' 
that while the Pope’s utterances arc at all times to be receiveti 
wi^h respect, and, where possible, with obedience, it is a 
common Protestant heresy that all utterances of all Popes 
are infallible or are held as such by the ("hurch. d'he doctrine 
of infallibility extends only to the action of the Pope when, 
ex iiithedra^ he defines, in the name of the Churcli, the 
limits and the nature of the original deposit of faith of which 
he is the custodian. Secondly, when you ate confronted by 
any Pontifical utterance you must always examine the case 
which the Pope has before him, whether it is exactly the 
same as that of which you are thinking. A judicial decision- 
must always be read in connection with the statement placed 
before the Court. Otherwise you neither understand the 
nature nor realize the limitations of the judgment. Third, 
with regard to the alleged condemnation of Spiritualistic 
practices it is exactly on all fours with the caution which led 
the Church to deprecate the reading of the scriptures by the 
untrained laity fearing that they might divert such Holy 
Writ from its true meaning to their own destruction. 

I am of opinion now, looking at matters from where I stand, 
that although the Papal Condemnation of Spiritualism may be 
couched in terms that overshoot the mark, the principle under- 
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lying the decision is wise and good. The ordinary untrained 
man or woman ought to be guarded and fenced off from 
tlie open door of the seance room, H. E.” 

1 do not dogmatize, 1 do not assert that this above com- 
munication dots in fact emanate from the disembodied spirit of 
Cardinal Islanning, but I do venture with all respect to sugg::;st 
to Mr. Smith (i) that the message in no way echoed the desires 
or opinions of any one of our circle, (2) that the remarks 
written by my automatic hand were neither inane, trivial, banal 
nor commoniilace and (3) that the remark about the Ma.ss is as 
utiginul and audacious as it is indisputably true. The id?a 
’’.ever had occurred to me before. 

On political questions it is equally difficult to account for 
the me^sages received on the theory that they echo the desires 
■md opinions of our circle. Two of us are pronounced liberals, 
one is as pioiiounced a Conservative, the others are non- 
political. We never invoked the spirits of politicians. When 
the circle was sitting one after another came uusummoned 
.and made various statements which showed a profound in- 
terest in contemporary politics. Many of the messages were 
very characteristic, none of tliem were banal or mere 
flapdoodle. Many of them were as precise and clean cut as 
telegrams despatched in an election campaign. 1 mentioned 
the receipt of these messages and was at once challenged in the 
press to see^ if 1 could get a communication from Mr. 
Gladstone on last year’s Budget. I deprecated the acceptance 
of the challenge, but Julia approved of the attempt being 
made. It was made under the usual conditions. Tnat is to 
say a clairaudient sitting with a small circle of the staff dictated 
lo a stenographer utterances which he asserted he heard from a 
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Voice which was only audible to himself. I interviewed the 
Invisible exactly as I used to interview Mr. Gladstone when 
he was on earth. He replied with very much the same cautious 
qualifications and parenthetical reserves that characterized the 
utterances of the former Liberal Leader. He was reluctant to 
be recalled to the arena of party conflict and he complained 
somewhat pathetically of “the mental furniture of the instru- 
ment” which he said was “inadequate for the full expression of 
his thoughts.” The Voice suggested that he would be able to 
respond more definitely if he were permitted the next day to 
use the automatic hand of a lady sensitive then present. The 
suggestion was adopted. On the following day the sensitive 
referred to sitting alone in her loom, a Wimbledon read ovei 
aloud some leading questions which 1 invited Mr. Glidstone to 
answer. The result was a message some 1500 woros in length, 
not answering specifically my specific iiKpiiries but dealing in 
Gladstonian manner with the great question at issue when the 
Lords were still considering whether or not they should reject 
the Budget in 1909. The newspaper which had challenged n\v 
to make the enquiry flinched from the pulilicalion ot this sup- 
plementary communication, which was much more characteris 
tic than the Interview. 

As the issue submitted to the Invisible Intelligence, which 
claimed to be Mr. Gladstone, is still before the country it 
may not be without interest at this moment to reproduce 
some of the ipsissima verba of this automatic script. 'I'he 
writer began by the remark that “on the eve of All Saints’ 
Day” he was “ill-attuned to approach a long consideration ol 
political questions.” He had “not been foHowiug the course 
of political affairs since he placed his sword in its scabbard 
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and withdrew from the dust and turmoil of ignoble party 
conflict.” With difficulty he sent his thoughts earthward “with 
still greater difficulty perhaps you receive by vibrational res- 
ponsiveness the impression I am desiring to convey.” 

Addressing himself to “consider the situation in its con- 
glomerate entirety” he noted that “on the question of Finance 
in all the multiplicity of its many-sided issues, the present 
ci ISIS hangs. The final struggle, come when it will, will be 
fought out — under whatever name may be attached to it — on 
the ultimate question of the right of the Nation as a whol* 
to utilise to the uttermost its means of subsistence, and to 
dictate the terms by which every man contributing by his own 
exei lions to the garnered storehouse ol industrial wealth shall 
dictate the conditions under which he shall live. I cannot 
pierce through the mist which hides fiom me the intimate 
details of party programmes. I am nothin full sympathy with 
absolute and unadulterated State control, which is only 
monopoly in another form, though to a certain extent a 
rt presenlat i ve monopoly.” 

The real issue was clear “no matter under what subtle 
pretext an appeal to the country may be made, the striving and 
bunmig ([uestion is clear— the battle when it is fought will be 
ii[)un the one side an appeal for the primitive rights of man 
as man, and on the other by an appeal to the most sordid, 
the most self-interested, the most materialistic motives by 
which human nature in its baser aspects can be tempted and 
seduced. 

Therefore, I would avoid as far as possible a sharp and 
sadden crisis which might precipitate an immature alternative 
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— that is to say, a development as yet immature in the present 
situation.” 

He dreaded and deplored the precipitation of a crisis 
which might lead to “an upheaval of a vast lava bed of inicr- 
reltited and burning (piestions at present .smouldering beneath 
the surface, to an extent so revolutionary in its methods, so 
iil-prepared in its plan of campaign, that 1 shudder to contem- 
plate the extent and depth and continuity of the proh.ihie 
catastrophe.” 

If, however, the crises were precipitated and a general elec- 
fion placed the Llbeials again in power—tiiaiiks to the 
binalion of an immense majotity of otherwise conflicting s./e 
tions of the community” my own action would have he; n. 
unhesitatingly and firmly, painful as in my heart of heait> I 
should have felt the cxlremitv, to urge the creation of a sulli- 
cient number of life peerages to ovtiride the static elen.ent 
of determined and hostile opposition on the part of the House 
of Lords. 

Furthermore, I should urge the realisation of the Crown s 
veto over that of the Peers, and .should \esi absolutely tht 
control of fiscal matters in the hands of the Lower Chamber. 

I should deplore the necessity of a sudden elevation of the ranlv 
and file into the Chamber which, as 1 once alas ! conceived 
it, should represent the flower, the dignity, the culture, and the 
trained and cultivated instincts of the finest types of British 
bloo4 bred for centuries to a sense of the responsibilities 
and obligations of their rank in the scale of civilisation I 
know too well that human nature cannot be always and al- 
together depended upon and that this drastic policy^ carried to 
extremes might result in the substitution of a Frankenstein s 
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Monster which would ^bring its own train of disabilities and 
undesired consequences. Yet it is an alternative I sliouicf 
without hesitation have counselled His Majesty to adopt were 
I impelled by force of revolutionary circujn')tances to dee u 
ii advisable.” 

but he proceeded “I am in confident hopes that the case v^i(l 
he pushed to no such extremities. What my judgment tells 
.s an inevitable course of procedure in the event of dissolution, 
n;y routed ancipalhy to forcing an extieme position holds .1 
i .-v'i vc. Interests are so deeply interrelated, commercial entci- 
on whioii the future of this c<juntry tends more and m-o’- * 
lo dc [i.'iid, is sojnlcrwoven with the well-being of all class* 
of me community, that I trust most earnestly to the n itural 
^s^vmgofthe pendulum to restore 0(piihbr um when once tiie 
• budget, with some moJiQcatii ns o'" certain of its clauses-— in 
pcii'lieular those jolating to the li:ensing qi estion — has passtd 
into law. If, however, you must inevitably fight, then stand 
i'lrm as in the days of ‘76” and onward, and may God be with 
the issue !” 

d‘he message closed as follows: — 

“1 feel myself withdriwing from the condition in which I 
can hold communication with my friends who are still encoia- 
[lassed by the mists of earth, and I realise — perhaps, if possible, 
more fully byTorce of the temporary contact — the magnificence 
and splendid harmony, the profound serenity and lofty*’ peace 
of the region in which I am now privileged to dwell. Yet r 
am not unmindful of the honour which has been accorded to 
me, nor I hope wanting in||gratitude and appreciation of the 
affectionate remembrance in which my name is held. I there- 
fore subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 

**W. E. Gladstone.” 


D 
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A week later I asked through the same aiitomatist a request 
ior an elucidation of his reference to the “realization of the 
Crown's Veto.” He replied as follows : — 

“It seems to me that the time has naturially arrived when, 
in the event of the House of Lords rejecting a measure which 
has obtained the sanction and approval of an immense 
majority of those who arc most distinctly affected by it — it 
seems to me that the time has naturally arrived when the remote 
and shadowy conception of some latent power — some liidden 
rorce — named Kingship, which has typified, and must evt-r 
lypify, fur the people of this nation something which draws 
l;om their united and collective individuality one of the most 
exalted sentiments which humanity is capable of feeling— 
the sentiment of ardent and passionate loyalty to an Ideal -■ 
must cease to be a vague nebulosity, and must make manifeM 
by decisive action that the Royal Insignia are less symbolic 
n{ the pinnacle of a vast and complicated social edifice ih.in 
they are symbolical of the crowned and concrete expression 
of its owl\ determination.” 

Question by automatic writer : “ But would this not 
recreate an absolute monarchy 

Answer : “No, not at all. The idea I wish to convey is 
the abolition of despotism in any form, whether in the form 
of a Charles Stuart or of a body of unrepresentative opinion- 
A plutocracy is equally dangerous, and the problematical 
contingency of a Socialist monopoly will ultimately create its 
own solution. 

“But national development, like every other form of evolu* 
tion, must follow its own natural laws, which as they are not, 
in their inmost essence, of man's making, are best to be seen 
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Etnd apprehended in their mysterious workings when the 
human spirit is in tune with its Highest Self. 

‘Tray regard this as my final word, and believe me, 'my 
dear lady, Your obedient servant, W. E. Gladstone.” 

Of course, I do not for a moment claim that there 
anything evidential in these messages beyond such internal 
evidence as may be supplied by their stylo and contents. I 
rm vouch for the good faith of the automatic sensitive who 
<’■ riainly was incapable of writing it heiself excepting as the 
p>u^ive instrument of another intelligence, 

Gladstone did or did not condescend to utter a ward of 
gu dunce for the nation he loved so well is a pucstion on 
wD'Ch the reader will form his own opinions. For my part 
1 M-r nothing improbable in such a condescension on his 
pui '., and if he did so condescend, the above seems to me very 
liiceh the kind of advice he might be expected to give, and 
viiich at the present juncture, iu my humble opinion^ it might 
^bv. well for his former followers to accept. 

'I'huse whom Sh Oliver Lodge describes as “good and 
"uucot, though moderately intelligent religious people,” pro- 
ic>>) themselves to be immeasurably shocked by the suggestion 
that instead of spending eternity in “ iignified idleness,” Mr. 
Cdadsione still feels a keen interes in the welfare of our 
country. , 

Id all their outcries I reply by quoting Sir Oliver Lodge's 
question - 

Is it not legitimate to ask these good people whether^ 
if an opportunity to service to breth/ea .ajiaeSj an effort to seize 
it may not be made even by a saint? 
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My purpose here is not to argue as to the authenticity 
of this that or the other message, but to press home the 
inquiry how far such communications can be accounted for 
on any other hypothesis except that of spirit i^urn ? Telepathy 
from the conscious mind clearly does not explain. Telepathy 
from the unconscious mind of the incarnate as an alternative 
is mc^re difficult to accept than the theory that these messages 
emanate from the conscious mind of the discarnate, for we^ 
do at least know that s\ich thoughts and ideas were familiar 
to the conscious minds of the latter when on earth wheieas 
we have no evidence that they ever presented themselves to 
the subconscious mind of the sensitive. Those who insist 
upon attributing such messages to the subconscious mind ot 
the miidium hav e never explained what may be termed the 
mendacious modesty of that elusive and evasive entity. If it 
possesses such supernormal faculties why should it so invari- 
al'.ly conceal its candle under a bushel and habitually lie m 
order to. avoid being credited with the authorship of us 
own wofk ? 

There remains the convenient hypothesis dear to many 
^ood* people that llmse intelligences who communicate with us 
from beyond the grave, from the prophet Samuel down to the 
revenants of the present day, are one and all subtly devised 
personations of the Evil One. As the Devil can quote Scrip- 
ture U) seive his turn be may assume the garb and use the 
diction of a deceased Cardinal to expound and defend the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church. But as the sin against the 
Holy Ghost — as we have recently been reminded — ^was giving 
the Devil credit for achievements which was not his due, we 
shall do well to be chaiy of adopting this explanation of the 4 
messages described above. 
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The gain accruing from papers like those of Mr. Adolphe 
Smith lies in the fact that they frankly and fully admit the 
genuineness of these phenomena, which the more closely they 
are examined lead more irresistibly to one conclusion which 
is not that of Mr. Adolphe Smith. 

We are surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses whose 
forms some mortals can see, and whose voices are audible 
to many amongst us. Even if these Invisible Entities be 
(lemons from the nether pit, or if they be mere thought forms 
thrown off from the unconscious mind of the living with 
intent to deceive their fellows, the reality of their existence 
and the nature of their attributes deserve the study of those, 
whom they are attempting to deceive. If on the other hand it be 
tiue, as all the religions have ever taught that we are compassed 
about by a great multitude of which no man can number of 
Angels, ministering spirits and the spirits of our beloved dead, 
amongst whom there may also lurk malign intelligences, de- 
C(nving spirits, ministers of evil, the subject is one tjiat calls 
still more imperiously upon the careful study of all serious 
men. For the door is now open. With the development 
of the Sixth Sense the denizens of that Other World are no 
longer invisible and inaudible to mortal man. 

W. T. Stead. 



FRAUD IN MEDIUMSHIP. 

THE TOMSONS. 

There is a class of flevotees who consider the Creator to 
be a great Comedian. He seems to be fond of jokes, lie 
has provided a future life for men, but he will not iicrmil 
them to know it. He will permit them only a glimpse of it, 
and then conceal it in Cimmerian darkness. Since you, 
our Creator, are so good and have provided a happy destiny 
for men, why don't you allow them to know it with certain 13' 
No, that is not to be; that is not His method. He must take 
men by surprise. A bereaved mother, who in her heart ot 
hearts considers the Lord God rather cruel, will find, alter 
death, her son return to her ! And such are the jokes which 
the God Almighty is fond of. 

Just see how Mrs. Piper is proving the existence of ^ 
future life by her wonderful mediumship. But there is also 
telepathy and this throws her spirit communications into un- 
certainty. Whenever men see a wonderful communication 
through a medium, they have to find out whether it is reallv 
a spirit communication or telepathy. The reader will, how- 
ever, find with what great force Mr. W. T. Stead has 
eplied to the cry of telepathy, subliminal self, etc.,— -the 
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pet theories of the scientists to denounce spiritualism — in the 
present number of this Magazine. 

Then again, there are materializations. The materialised 
spirit looks very much like the medium, and the spectators are 
at once threwn into great doubts whether or not they were 
being deceived by the medium herseif assuming the role of a 
spirit. 

There is no doubt that first class mediums are seen, now 
and then, to resort to trickery. Why ? When asked to explain, 
liiey reply they know not why and who made them play it. 
'I ne general impression now is that it is the work of low 
spirits who resort to these mean practices to make a fun of the 
spectators. There is proof that Palladino was once seen 
to pLiy trickery and others, undoubtedly genuine medium 
luive also been caught in this manner. And the explana- 
iioii has always been that they have been made to do these 
things by wicked spirits. 

At the present time much controversy is going on as to 
tlie genuineness of the mediumship of Mrs. Tomson. The 
J'jursou's M-\^SLZ2fie^ in its September number, has published a 
lurther contribution on the subject— this time from the pen 
of Sir Hiram Maxim. The seance was held at his Inhaler 
factory at Norwood. The old scientist conducted his 
experiments like a young man, applying various ingenious 
methods, to make his test, a perfect one in every way, 
and came to the conclusion that Mrs. Tomson was 
nothing but a fraud and “made a clean breast of the whoiu 
thing.” 

While congratulating Sir Ifiram Maxim on his in- 
genuity and the successful termination of the seance, 
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from his point of view, we doubt whether the Tomsons 
spoke the whole truth when “they assured him over and 
over again that they were not ^mediums, that they weie 
not even spiritualists, and that they did not pretend 
that their manife'.tations were anything except a show.” 
Indeed they h;ive said the very reverse of this to others and 
further said lint, ns show people, they do now and then 
resort to tricks as we shall presently see. The tests applied 
by Sir Hiram were these : 

At first Mrs. Tomson was thoroughly siarched by 
Lady Hiram and a few other ladir-s. Sir Hiram w.-'S 
sorry that he could not search her himself. Mis. 
Tomson was n'quested to put on some Mack tights, 
provided with feet so that there was no oi)ening the ankles, 
and two ladies sewed up the tights clo'cly about her wrists, 
neck, and at the back, A ribbon was drawn through a band 
in the neck of the tights and tied, and the knot was sewn 
together, Mrs. Tomson was then put into large combinatioii i 
of red cotton, the seams of which had i)een very carefully 
stitched and in addition to being sewn up it was secured 
around the neck with a brass chain and padlocked. 
A fine light chiffon bag was put over Mrs. Tomson’.s 
head and firmly sewn on to the combinations, thus rendering 
it “very difficult to remove anything without a trace of the 
method of removal being left.” Mr, Tomswi and his son vy^re 
confined behind wire netting. 

Before entering the cabinet Mrs. Tomson was carefully 
weighed, and after nearly an hour the curtain was drawn back 
and Mrs. Tomson had some water given her and v/as then 
examined. 
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Sir Hiram testifies that the chiffon veil had been * ‘‘ripped 
off the combinations,” that there was a hole that “he could 
easily” put his hand through, and that “the whole bottom of the 
cabinet was littered with fragments of flowers.” He says that 
wheti he approached the table he was “stopped by a rather 
Ijrge live snake, which was found to be three feet six inches 
long, and which weighed 2 lb. Mr*:. Tomson was then put on 
to the scales and was found to weigh i.j 51b., being 2.3-4lb. 
lighter than she was when she went into the cabinet,” but when 
the snake and the fragments of the lioweis were added tl^ 
\\{'ight was X47lb, so that she had lost over half-a-pound in 
w light, and no wonder, since “she had been perspiring to a 
wonderful extent.” When he examined Mrs. Tomson in the 
drcssing-rooiii vSir Hiram found that theie was “a complete 
tiack of where tlie flowers had come from. She had managed 
to pull them out around the neck. There were many frag- 
ments of flowers inside the chiffon veil around the neck, 
which I took out myself. I then left the room and the ladies 
|)ioceeded to disrobe Mrs. Tomson. She told the young 
ladies that she had done her best, but on account of the strict- 
ness of the test she had riot made much of a success of it. 
She said the snake had been concealed under her arm. The 
young ladies found that the flowers had been concealed just 
above the waist and that many small fragments were still adher- 
ing to her bare skin. She had only succeeded in extracting 

about three-fourths of the flowers that she had concealed in 
the tights.” 

* The editor of “Light” from which we quote the above says : “We 
have heard it stated that the Chiffon veil was torn by one of the young 
ladies, when she gave Mrs. Tomson some water to drink, before Sir 
Hiram’s examination.” 
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Though Sir Hiram has a world-wide reputation and 
has apparently spoken everything in a straightforward 
manner he is not altogether, as will be seen, free from 
slight exaggerations which are inseparable from the writing 
of a partisan when he W'ants to prove his own point. 
Sir Hiram closes his article thus : “But are not all so- 
called spiritualistic manifestations in the same category ?” 
This shpws that he commenced the investigation under 
the impression that all psychic phenomena are produced by 
trickery. As, howevei, we have never seen the manifesla- 
tions produced by the Tomsons we cannot definitely say 
what is the real truth. 

The editor of Li^hi^ it seems, has also no faith 
in Mrs, Tomsun. Indeed, not only did he editorially 
comment adversely on her performances but also published 
a letter over the signature of Veriias^ who cast doubt 
on her raediumship. Testimony coming fiom such (|uar- 
ters cannot be ignored; all the same, it seems, there is 
another side to the case. There is a highly educated 
European merchant in Calcutta who and his friends tested 
the Tomsons in their own houses and were perfectly satisfied 
with fhe genuineness of the psychic powers of Mrs, 
Tomson. We requested him to send us an account of 
what he saw and here is his graphic description : 

“As to the Tomsons, it is useless to argue the matter 
further, but as you seem to be in some doubt as to what 
I actually told you, I repeat that at one seance I saw 
9 and at another* 1 7 different materialised figures, all'appearing 
within the space of good deal less than an hour and compri- 
sing women of all shapes and sizes, one or two men and a 
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little girl of about 10 who came oat of the cabinet and 
said her name was Alice loud enough for all to hear. The 
women were not all dressed alike, one being a nun dressed 
in black with a very peculiar white head dress who came out 
of the cabinet and knelt in prayer. I have been touched by 
several of the figures and spoken to in whispers while Lady F 
— who was with me on one occasion was talked to in French 
by a materialised figure who knelt by her side and materialised 
yards of white gauge out of her (Lady F’s — ) skirt. 

“One of the figures was recognised by an aunt and a 
sister who were present and a very aflecting meeting took 
p'lacc between the three. I have seen the figures (totally 
different figures) follow each other out of the cabinet in 
niich rapid succession as to render the necessary changes 
by the medium (assuming fraud) as practically impossible 
Aloreovcr the figures were so voluminously draped that it 
would be impossible to my mind for all the necessary material 
to be concealed about the medium's person or to be intro- 
duced into the cabinet. Moreover, the medium was stripped 
by ray lady friend and was divested of all undergarments 
even to her stockings and shoes. She sat in the Cabinet 
with bare legs and feet and yet one of the materialised 
figures was so completely dressed as to have on white shoes ! 
I have seen spirit lights floating about the room and I have 
seen etherialisations formed up against the wall and quite 
outside the Cabinet. You can make what you please of all 
this. 

“To my mind fraud is absolutely out 6 f the question. 
Mr. Tomson himself explained to us that the method of 
procedure varied and that whereas the spirits sometimes 
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materialised, they also sometimes used Mrs. Tomson as a 
lay figure, dragged her and transfigured her so that the fact 
of her being personally detected as posing as a materialised 
figure does not necessarily denote fraud and is not in any 
way opposed to spirit manifestation. Many spirits cannot 
materialise, in which case they use the medium as a lay 
figure. There is nothing uncommon in transfiguration- I 
have been transfigured myself while talking to a medium 
friend of mine and without knowing any thing about it 
bej'ond having my transfigured self minutely described to 
me while it lasted which it did for two or three minute«.” 

We were told that the distinguished Englishman, Mr. W. T. 
Stead of “Review of Reviews”, had also tested the Tomsons 
with satisfactory results. We, therefore, wrote to him and 
and here is ‘his remarkable reply: — 

“Rank Buildings, Kingsway, London W. C. 

“September i6lh, 1910. 

“In reply to your letter concerning the I’omsons I beg to 
state that 1 first made the acquaintance of the Tomsons as 
performers on the Music Hall stage. Their turn was prefaced 
by a statement from Mr. Tomson when he declared that 
they claimed nothing and disclaimed nothing; they did not 
make any assertion as to how they did their mystery, it was 
for the public to find out. At my first interview they said 
they made no secret about the fact that they conjsidered them- 
selves perfectly justified in a music hall performance to 
introduce a certain element of trickery. Their business was 
to interest and amuse the public and defy them to find out 
how they did what they did. I was convinced in my own 
mind that whatever element of conjuring or trickery might 
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come into their show they could only produce many of their 
phenomena by the aid of spirit help. I invited them there- 
fore to hold a series, of seances in my own house under the 
strictest test conditions. These seances I described in the 
“Review of Reviews” a copy of which I daresay you may 
have seen. On the whole, I should think I have had from 
twelve to twenty seances, with this result First, that we 
never got in my own house under test conditions, any apports 
worth speaking of. Small bunches of flowers were produced. 
But we did have a succession of materialised forms whi^h 
appeared to me to be sometimes Mrs. Tomson’s double, 
sometimes a transfiguration of Mr. Tomson Inmself, and 
sometimes a fully materialised form of my own son and other 
relatives of sitters. Of this I have not the slightest doubt. 
I saw my own son, and I was not the only person who saw 
him, and after each seance he and Julia described what took 
place in the Cabinet, 1 have, therefore, no hesitation what- 
ever in assuring you that Mrs. Tomson is a very marvell- 
ous psychic, and repeatedly used by fiionds on the other 
side for the purpose of manifesting the materialised 
form. 

“I attached absolutely no importance to the paragraph 
th^t you sent me from “Light” “Light” has never been just 
to the Tomsons any more than it was just ,^to Mr. Boursnell. 
They have certain prejudices which I very much regret. In 
the September number of “Pearson’s Magazine” you will find 
Sir Hiram Maxim’s report of Mrs. Tomson’s exposure at a 
seance at his house. But you will notice that Mrs. Tomson 
did not undertake at that seance to do anything beyond pro> 
ducing an apport and she expressly disclaimed reliance upon 
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the friends on the other side. That she failed on this occa- 
sion to produce an apport does not in the least prove that 
she might not have very excellent results if you took her out 
in India. Mr. Tomson, I believe, denies the accuracy of 
Sir Hiram Maxim’s statement. But granting that it was 
true it would not in the least affect my deliberate conviction 
that Mrs. Tomson is a very remarkable psychic, and that 
through her agency my son was able to materialise himself 
on two occasions, both in my sight and in the sight of other 
fritnds on that occasion.” 

The letter will speak for itself. It cannot but carry the 
conviction, as does the letter of our merchant friend, that 
“Mrs. 'Fomson is a very remarkable psychic,” to quote Mr. 
.Stead’s words. It does not stand to reason that men like Mr. 
Stead and hundreds of others, fully able to guard themselves 
against ordinary conjuring feats, were deceived by theTomsuns 
all along the line. Fancy Mr. Stead had all his seances, 
abour twenty in number, not in any music hall, but at his 
own residence ! Our esteemed brother of Light is also justi- 
fied in finding fault with the Tomsons. For, it is quite clear, 
they cannot produce apports without artificial means. This, 
however, they confessed to Mr, Stead at their first interview 
with him. 

It is really curious that the Tomsons have such a craving 
for apports when these manifestations are nothing compared 
with the wonderful materialisations they can undoubtedly 
produce. As our merchant-friend, alluded to above, writes 
to us, “it is in attempting to cater /or the amusement of a 
gaping crowd of smoking spectators that the Tomsons have 
come to grief.” He further says that "Mrs. Tomson told lady 
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F— that she sat for five years for apports before she got a single 
bud.” What a pity that highly gifted mediums should prosti- 
tute their marvellous psychic powers, either for petty lucre 
or for vanity ! Is it possible to persuade Mrs. Tonison to 
to give up her ambition to be known as an apport-producing 
medium, and confine her powers to the production of only 
materialisations, not to satisfy the idle curiosity of an unap- 
preciative public but for the benefit of honest truth seekers 
and the comfort and solace of bereaved parertts, relatives and 
friends ? Will Mr. Stead and Light be pleased to make aif 
effort in this direction ? 

Since the above was in type we found the following in 
“Light” in its issue of the 25th Sept, last : — 

Mr. a. P. SiNxVETT ox “ACap.inkt I'erformanck.” 

Sir, — Though reluctant as a rule to enter into discussions 
(){ this kind, I feel bound, in the interests of fair play, to offer 
s(jme comment on your article, “A Cabinet Performance Ex^ 
plained” (“Light,” p. 442), and on the article by Sir Hiram 
Maxim to which it relates. I have been present at seven or 
eight of Mr. and Mrs. Tomson’s materialising seances at as 
many different private houses of my own friends, and am 
quite convinced that the phenomena which have been devel- 
oped on these occasions were not due to conjuring or trickery 
of any kind, but were genuine manifestations of super-physi- 
cal power, At o/ie friend's house, where the Tomsons had no 
more opportunity of making conjurers’ preparations than Sir 
Hiram had of putting impediments in the way of genuine re- 
sults— we had twenty full-form materialisations of varying 
heights and both sexes, besides a huge mass of fresh flowers, 
dripping with moisture. And this was after Mrs. Tomson had 
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been undressed and redressed upstairs by the lady of the house. 
The other seances were all of a similar kind. 

You surely will recognise that such absurd arrangements 
as those made by Sir Hiram would damp any manifestations 
of genuine mediumship. But in his case even they did not 
extinguish it altogether, only instead of flowers and birds the 
‘apport’ was a loathsome snake. And .Sir Hiram tells us that 
while she was being sewn up in the tights he provided, and 
clothed by his female assistants in the garments he had de- 
signed for her, Mrs- Torason, all th.e time, had a live snake, 
three feet six inches long, cuiiccviled under her arm ! And his 
clfevex assistants never perceived this ! He miglit just as well 
tell us that a conjurer could ‘palm’ a sack of coals. He 
makes a point of declaring that the chiffon vdl was torn w’hcn 
he opened the cabinet. I am assured that it was torn by one 
of his lady assistants in order that Mrs. Tomson might drink 
the water she, in a nearly fainting state, had asked for. Then 
Sir Hiram says, ‘Mr. Tomson broke down and made a clean 
breast of it,’ &c,, but I am assured that this statement is 
incorrect. I should like to know if Sir Hiram will honestly 
‘confess’ the exact circumstances under which this reported 
confession came to him, and compare affidavits on the subject 
from his informant and from Mrs. Tomson. 

Of course, Mr. Tomson has to a certain extent invi ed 
the trouble in which he now finds himself by disguising his 
wife^s mediumship in equivocal language. 1 understand he 
was frightened of legal persecution if he claimed mediumship 
and took payment for iL But no one with experience of 
abnormal phenomena could doubt the mediumship, if they 
bad seen its manifestations even half or a quarter as often as 
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1 have. At all events, 1 am a^sni^d (ms 

never denied his wife’s mediumship, 

I offered the Editor of ‘Pearson's Magazine’ to write, wer 
my own name, an answer to Sir Hiram’s article The oier 
was declined on the ground that the matter had pow Weo wfifi- 
cienlly dkcussed. But to level injurious charges i^gtiast an 
opponent and gel tired of the subject bsfora hi has l>ad an op- 
portunity of reply, is lurclly in accordance with thi principles 
of British journalism. And in this easw, however substajihal 
are the damages Mr, and Mrs. Tomson bavo mcunrcd at 
the hands of Bir Hiram and the Magarine, Ic^l i|ituojiieb are 
for obvious leasons, (piite beyond the rtach of ihfi persons 
aggrieved.— Yours, kc.^ A, P. SfNNKfT, 

The following is from the Two Worlds : — 

Tuk Toaisonian Tanole. 

On another page will be fouifo a ^amminica^ou from Mr. 
\V. Tl. Robinson, the veteran Spintuidist of Niwca^itlevt.n- 
Tyne, which presents his view^ of the Tomsonian iiwiiufi-^statioris 
to which we referred in 1 ’jie Two Worlds of the 9 lh insr. 
Since Mr. R(>binson’=i coinnnmicatiori was in ty|Vi, fottersh«ve 
reached us from Mr. H. Blackwell and Mr. W 'I'. Sjkad, whv'Ii 
ari printed below, Mr. Blackwell wrhes with aufc, If wc judge 
correctly, direct experience with thi Tamtsons, while, on the 
contrary, Mr. Stead writes after personajl obsihrvation. Mr. 
lilackwell virtually says Sir Hkara Afexim re^Kints neithc: 
accurately skor fairly. Mr. Stead says be is satisfied Mrs. 
Tomson is a medium. Mr. Robinson evidently disagrees with 
Mjr. Stead Sir Hiram Maxim .states ^(fs. Ton^son confessed it 
ww a)} a trick. The actual pnin^is, wlj^ch of gentlemen 
is to be accepted as a veracious witness ? 

E 
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Considering we expressly quoted what Sir Hiram said 
nbaut the Tomsons not claiming to be mediums, Mr. Stead 
unintentionally, no doubt, twists our words to meaning quite 
opposite ta what we wrote. On the matter of the snake it is 
Maxim-Tomson-Stead against each other. As to Mrs. Tomson 
being a inedium, it is Stead versus Tomson, as narrated by 
Sir Hiram. There is falsehood somewhere. Are we to assume 
that Sir Hiram deliberately mis-stated regarding the alleged 
admissions of Mrs. Tomson, or are we to understand that Mrs, 
Tomson deliberately denied her mediumship ? 

Mr. Blackwell is widely known as an ardent and devoted 
i p’.rituplist, therefore we give his letter place, and bespeak 
k.i it a very careful reading i 

“You appear only to have read Sir H. M.jxim's article, and 
then judged accordingly Evidently you unaware of a 
correspondence which took place in the Pall MdH Gazjflr, in 
v;hich a very different version of the supposed text was given 
by Mr. Tomson. Sir Hiram, however, quite put himself out of 
<,(;urt as an i,deal investigator by writing as follows of the test 
given at the Alhambra : ‘As Mrs, Tomson did not take the 
articles into the cabinet on the outside of her clothing it 
naturally follows that they must have been secreted inside her 
clothing. This is a self-evident fact that requires no argu- 
uient.’ He thus denies even the ix)ssibility of apports, also of 
materialisation, He is quite mistaken in supposing that 
weighing the medium is a complete test, as the weight 
iiuctuates. This was written after a test at the Alhambra, 
when after being searched *she went into the cabinet and 
within two minutes, the deyr being closed, a live white dove was 
discovered. The cabinet again being closed, after three minutes 
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Sir Hiram opened it again, and ‘in his own words,’ ‘found a 
very large bouquet of flowers, quite fresh and dripping with 
water. Some of the stalks were fully a foot long, and covered 
with long and sharp thorns.* She could not well have hid 
that large bouquet with stalks covered with thorns under 
her arm, but according to Sir Hiram *they must have been 
secreted inside her clothing’ ! ! Just about as likely as that she 
would secrete a live snake 3ft 6in long under her armpit, and 
cover it up by a skin-tight combination. If she did — and 
what woman would ? — what were his lady assistants about not 
to see it bulging out when they put on her outer garment 
As for the supposed confession, seeing that he started 6ut 
with the assumption that it must be a conjuring trick ; that the 
confession was claimed to have been made to his own em- 
ployees ; that Mr, Tomson gave a totally different version ; 
that the 3ft. 6in snake was there and lively enough to con- 
siderably startle Sir Hiram, then I say we should not accept the 
account as a fair and accurate statement of what really did 
occur until much more evidence 1 forthcoming. So called con- 
fessions need to be very carefully examined in the interest of 
justice, especially when they proceed from prejudiced quarters. 

“Apart from the ‘apports,’ Mrs. Tomson appears to have 
considerable materialising powers, judging by the reports 
receeived from friends who have attended her private seances. 
One lady at whose house the Tomsons were going to give a 
seance asked them to inspect the room and cabinet before 
hand, as they had called earlier in the day with their little girl. 
Mrs. Tomson entered the cabinet, and almost immediately, to 
their great surprise, a materialised fora» came out. This was 
followed by a little girl, who proved to be another daughter 
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of the Tomsons. The two sisters carried on an animated con- 
Tersation, until the power being used up, the spirit-child bad 
to retire to the cabinet and, of course, disappeared. 

“Hfr. Moule, the manager of the AMmbra, in a letter to 
the Express, explained that for fourteen weeks Mrs. Tomson, 
clad only in a tightly fitting combination garment, went into 
a little casvas tent, which was placed on two thicknesses of felt 
and was erected in the full view of the andience. Mr. Moule 
,in his letter challenged Mr. Marriott or Mr. Maskelyne or any 
.atlier cpnjurer to produce the same effects on the same plat- 
•/own and under the same conditions. 

“It is only,fair to remember that the Tomsons only called 
their ‘turn’ at the theatre ‘The Master Mystery,’ and mvbt 
quite legitimately under that title have included some sleight- 
of-hand if necessary. H. F.lackwki-l.” 

The letter of Mr, Stead dealing with the ma^r puts it 
clearly that Mrs. Tomson is a genuine S|)i ritualist medium. 
Yet Sir Hiram publicly states that the lady emphatically 
repudiates the statement. It would be most interesting if 
Mr. Stead would afford our readers an opportunity to read his 
reasons for so flatly contradicting his “personal friend of long 
standing,” but perhaps the Editor of Pearson's is “the devil 
among the tailors.” and he edited Sir Hiram’s copy, hence the 
iangic. Bui ihe plain fact is that a considered statement is 
^*bl4ed from Sir Hiram, in which it appears Mrs. Tomson 
repudiates being either a medium or a Spiritualist. However, 
Ift.Atf- himself 

"The of Th| tvo Worlds. 

sorry to see the line which you took about 
Ride on the Tomsons. If the Tomsons had gone to 
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Sir Hiram Maxim saying that they were Spiritualists and tl)at 
they would produce phenomena by spirit agency, and had been 
detected and had admitted that they had perpetrated a frauds 
I would take no objection to anything you say. But Sir Hiram 
says in his article, and has repeatedly told me again and 
again, that the Tomsons disclaimed all pretensions to produce 
their phenomena on that occasion by spirit means. They 
simply produced a mystery, and challenged him to find out 
how they did it. Whether he did or did not is a question that 
lies between the two of them. 

“Mr. Tom son absolutely denies that Mrs. Tomson ever 
admitted that she brought the snake with her into the cabinet, 
but whether she did or did not is quite immaterial, for the 
experiment with Sir Hiram Maxim was an experiment between 
an expert conjurer and an expert detective. 

“I think you must admit that it is quite possible for a man 
or a woman to give conjuring performances on one day, and be 
a genuine Spiritualist medium the next. I know absolutely, 
without any possibility of doubt, that Mrs. Tomson has 
obtained genuine spiritual phenomena in my presence under 
test conditions, not once, but many times, and by that I mean 
the materialisation of the features and form, with the repro- 
duction of the voice, of deceased relatives of the sitters, who 
were seen, not by the relatives alone, and recognised. Of this 
I have not the slightest doubt, nor is my knowledge of this 
fact in the slightest degree affected by any thing that is in the 
article in PcarsotCs Magazine. 

‘*Sir Hiram Maxim consulted with me during the whole of 
the experiment and reported the result to me loi;^!|j^orfl^t ‘ 
appeared in the press. Sir Hiram Maxim is a per^i$|A)^ * 
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of mine of long standing, and he always told me that the 
Tomsons never claimed that anything iii their dealing with 
him was of a supernatural nature. You may object to the 
duplication of the parts of a conjurer and a midum, but I do 
not see why a man cannot be a medium one day and a con- 
jurer the next, any more than we should object to a man being 
a medium one day and a newspaper editor the next. A man 
may give a trance address to-day full of the highest spiritual 
truth, and to-morrow may write an article full of all kinds of 
horrid and uncharitable conclusions, but you do not say on 
that account that the trance address was fraudulent. 

“There are so very few materialising mediums in the 
world that 1 am very willing to accept them, even although, 
when they are not giving Spiritualistic seances, they employ 
themselves in conjuring, preaching, or newspaper editing, 
which are all legitimate methods of obtaining a livelihood. 

W. T. Ste.^d ” 

The Two Worlds concludes thus : — 

We print Mr. Stead’s letter in full, and offer no comment 
upon it as a whole, merely calling attention to its concluding 
sentences. We do most emphatically reject the casuistry that 
one may be a medium one day and a conjurer the next. Once 
justify such a combination, and who is to decide when the 
medium is a medium and when not a medium ? To compare 
trance addresses with editing is to compare things that differ 
to confuse the issue. Mental mediumship is not in question, 
but physical and materialisation mediumship is. Admitting 
Mr. Stead has every justification for his cl&im re Mrs. Tomson 
he has no need to weaken his case by weak logic and small 
debating tactics. We ask, whom are we to believe : Robinson, 
Blackwell, Maxim, Stead, or Mrs Tomson ? Evidently there 
is something lacking. 
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The general public will no doubt read with great interest 
the letters of Messrs Stead, Sinnett and a highly respected 
Calcutta nierchent, published in this issue, concerning tho 
inediumship of Mrs. Tomson. They are distinctly of. 
opinion that she possesses marvellous psychic powers and the 
materialized spirits she produced before them were all 
genuine. They are perfectly justified in saying that they 
cannot disbelieve their own senses. We are told 
that not only they but others who sat with tliera 
observed the same phenomena as they did ; that the 
seances were held at their own houses and not at public places ; 
and that all the necessary test conditions were imposed on the 
medium. At the same time, as Mr, Stead says, Mrs. Tomson 
does now and then resort to conjuring feats, and she and her 
husband have never made a secret of it. It is very much to be 
deplored that they did so ; for, the divine powers which Mrs. 
Tomson seems to possess were meant for very high purposes, 
and not for making money or amusing a gaping and light-heart- 
ed crowd of sifioking spectators. And the Tomsons would • 
not have landed themselves in such trouble if they had 
announced themselves as Spiritualists and not in their dual 
capacity. We also fully sympathise with the feeling of suppress- 
ed indignation with which our two esteemed contemporaries, 
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fte *^Two Worlds*' look upon the conduct of Mrs. 
TomsoM add her husband. At the same time, we must say, 
bonttaej Mrs, Tomson introduces some element of 
CMkitfriiT^ ifiW hei* show in music hall performances, it does 
niirptote that she is not a genuine medium, Mr. Stead is 
tpte right i(i0ii he says that, if one can be a true medium 
aai m editor o£ a newspai>cr, there is no reason why he or she 
eWiW n0t be 4 conjuror and a psychic at the same time. 

had such a medium in Calcutta, fifty years ago, 
tkw famoos Hossein Khan, and the Tomsons may profit by 
Oli ttd and winch he brought upon himseh' by his folly. 

In apport-producing phenomena Hossein Khan had perhaps 
Viif tew equals. We heard the following story from the late 
MaJlaia}a lif Jotindra Mohan Tagore K. C. S. I. who was 
QM e# bis patrons and had tested him many times. It was 
broad day at about 3 p. m. when Hossein Khan, all of a sud- 
ealled at the Maharaja’s palatial house at Pathiiiiaghatta. 
Tht Maharaja had purchased a beautiful silver cup, which was 
on a table around which he and a number of his friends 
had sat Hossein Khan took a fancy for the article and 
the Maharaja to mako a present of it to him. “Why 
sMdi I give it to you when I have bought it with my own 
Said the Maharaja in a jocular tone. “No, Raja Sahib 
lol me have it ; and I shall be eternally obliged to you,” was 
tlUffledium's reply. “Very good,” said the Maharaja, “I can 
pMl with it only on one condition, namely, if you can take it 
away through the help of your ‘Hazarat,* 'Hazarat' being his 
attaged spirit guide. Hossein Khan demurred ; he said that 
*llMarut' was not always agreeable to him, and that he was 
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not at all sure if he, ‘Hazarat’ would comply withTiis request. 
The Maharaja asked him to try and he agreed. 


The cup was taken into another room which was separated 
from the parlour, where the Maharaja sat with his friends, by 
a thick wall. It was then wrapped in a handkerchief and 
and caught hold of with his two hands by the strongest man 
in the company. Hossein Khan was now asked to spirit 
away the cup. He went out to the yeranda, looked at thte 
ceiling, and, raising up his two hands, his palms being joined, 
he began to ask ‘Hazarat* in an imploring tone, to bring the 
cup to him. He used such words as these : ‘Hazarat,’ be 
jiierciful, Do fetch the cup to me, I shall ever be grateful 
to you, etc. In a short time, which could not be more than five 
ttiinutes, something seemed co fall into the joined palms of 
Hossein Khan, who caught hold of it, his face beaming with 
smile ,in the presence of the Maharaja and his friends, and it 
was found to be the very cup which was in the possession of 
the gentleman in the other room 1 The latter could not 
explain how the cup had slipped out of his hands and vanished 
froni his firm grip. He was not at all conscious of its 
disappearance. Hossain Khan performed hnndreds and thou- 
sands of such, nay, of even more wonderful feats. But he 
gradually lost his remarkable psychic powers, chiefly owing 
to his greed and drinking habits, and then he took to 
trickery. On one occasion he was caught red-handed 
and charged with fraud before a criminal court of Benares. 
The Magistrate convicted and sentenced him to six months 
rigorous imprisonment and he died in the Benares jail ! 
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In the issue of Lights just to hand,, we find the following 
denial by Mr. and Mrs. Tomson : — 

A Denial by Mr. and Mrs. Tomson. 

Sir, — With reference to Sir Hiram Maxim’s letter in ‘Light’ 
of the I St inst., permit me to state emphatically that certain 
statements it contains are entirely unfounded. 

One of Sir Hiram’s young lady assistants herself tore the 
veil in order to enable Mrs. Tomson to drink the water. 

I never told Sir Hiram that ‘there was no such thing as 
Spiritualism in the world,’ nor made any remark that could 
possibly have been misunderstood to that effect. 1 never told 
Sir Hiram that I was ‘ neither a medium nor a Spiritualist, but 
simply a conjurer,’ nor said anything that remotely resembled 
such a statement. 

Mrs. Tomson authorises me to deny on her account 
that there is any truth whatever in the statement Sir Hiram 
puts forward in the article in ‘Pearson’s Magazine,’ which you 
quoted recently, to the effect that she ‘broke down,’ and 
failed on account of the strictness of the test, and that ‘tiie 
snake had been concealed under her arm.’ 

I need not comment on the absurdity of this alleged 
explanation. — Yours, etc , 

Clarence Tomson. 

^ 

We deeply regret to announce that Mr, Edmund Dawson 
Rogers, president of the London Spiritualist Alliance, and for 
several years editor of “Light’* passed into the Beyond—to 
the other side of life— on September 28th, aged 87. Born at 
Holt, Norfolk, England, August 7th, 1823, Mr. Rogers 
became connected with the Press, and in the city of Norwich 
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several newspapers, conducted and founded by him, achieved 
brilliant success under his direction. Having been led to the 
study of Swedenborg’s writings, he afterwords became a con- 
vinced Spiritualist, and had many remarkable experiences with 
the best mediums of the time. On coming to London to 
establish the National Press Agency, he took a leading part in 
the formation of a Spiritualist Association which afterwards 
became the London Spiritualist Alliance of which he was 
President for many years. He also founded, in 1881, Mho 
well-known Spiritualist weekly , paper “Light,” which after the 
death of the Rev. Stainton Moses, he himself edited until 
shortly before his decease. It was as the result of a suggestion ' 
made by Mr. Rogers to Professor Barrett, F. R. S., that the 
Society tor Psychical Research was established (1882) and for 
a time these two gentlemen, with other prominent Spiritualists, 
were members of the Council of that Society. Mr. Rogers was 
an indefatigable seeker after all that was best in psychical 
studies, and had an almost unrivalled experience of mediums, 
clairvoyants, and phenomena of every description ; while his 
high personal probity and the respect in which he was univer- 
sally held gave him a widely extended influence in the Spiritua- 
list and psychical movement. 

^4 

Hr. J. M. Peebles has just removed a long-felt want. En- 
quiries reach us often as to the ways to hold converse with the 
spirits of the departed. By letters we are able to give our 
correspondents only a meagre description of what they should 
know for the above purpose. We cannot give the informa- 
tion as nicely as Dr. Peebles with his vast experiences in 
the field of Spiritualism has been able to do in his neatly 
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gO!t;^J||^fiQlt}Q)e **How to Converse with the Spirits of the Dead,*'' 
whicfi has been just issued. Dr. Peebles has interviewed no 
fewer, than 5»ooo mediums and his experiences extend over 
sixty years ; his advice, therefore, to all researchers must be 
exceedbgly valuable. It is a booklet consisting of only 23 
^ and the price has been fixed at 25 cents only with a view 
bringing it within the reach of the majority. It may be 
Mad &on) the author at Battle Creek, Mich., (U. S. A). 
An^er new book of Dr. Peebles which is about to be shortly 
puJhlg^ed is his “Five Journeys Around the World.” Our 
readers are aWare that Dr. Peebles is a great traveller, having 
a keen desire of entering deep into the secrets of different 
always trying to atfive at the right point. It is to be a 
iqfliB)e of ive or six hundred pages comprising the 
pl^l^ipjjjibjes and religions, habits and customs of different races 
and dialing with spiritualism, necromancy, healing, inranta* 
tiap|^ spirit-intercourse, etc., and his many weird experiences, 
wl|5j|«uch occasions have arisen. The book is illustrated with 
beiitiMii pictures and from what we know of Dr. Peebles* 
writings, we can confidently declare that the book will be a 
interesting volume. It may also be had of the author 
and for a certain period its price will be six shillings only 
(post free to all parts of the world) and after that it will be 
much higher. 

We have to thank Miss Adams for her beautiful vision 
jnciures in colour and nicely got-up pamphlets containing a 
description of them. A fund has been started to help on the 
work and any to whom these spiritual visions will bring real 
blessing, shall gladly tte sent copies free. The pictures mav 
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be had in, (i) book form in a uniform series numbeis^ «a(h 
containing one vision and its accompaniment in words and (2) 
as separate plates for framing. Those who feel any interest in 
the matter should communicate either with Miss Ai^ms, 
Ferndale, Bushey, Herts, or with Mr. Wm. JJencUj^ ^,22 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster, S. W. In goS^g to 
explain how these visions come to he r, Miss Adams writes to 
us : “It is difficult to tell, yet very simple. They never come 
when I am asleep, but, when I get very ||ilki they roll 
selves out before me — sometimes in living pictures, which 
cover the wall of my room, sometimes within my room close 
to, me and at others it is as though I am taken aw^y to look 
on these things and, for the time being, become a part of 
them.” Up to the present only two sets of pictures and book- 
lets have been issued. We are told that book ,no. with 
its Christmas message of love and joy will be ready bjf 
beginning of Decerrfber. It is called ‘*The Ladder of fibVSs 
Pilgrimage.” 

^ 

Of course, the burning of a living wife on her 
funeral pyre, which was in vogue in India even in the ftgghi- 
ning of British rule in this country, may be depricated> but 
the sentiment which impelled the widows to commit ffiife self- 
destruction cannot but be regarded as something sacred and 
ennobling. We know of innumerable caSes in which Wives 
voluntarily cremated themselves with their deceased hus- 
bands, the separation being too much for them tb bear. 
Even at the present day though #e very seldom heai of 8 eH- 
immolatbn of widows yet this sentiment Of Wtk)te^Waited 
devotion Is cert^iily not a things At past. Ad fin m^ce 
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in point we narrate here a touching story from a recent 
issue of the Triiool^ a Bengali weekly published from Benares. 
A year ago a poor Brahmin named Raghunath Chatterjee 
add his wife came to Benares. After some time the husband 
fell a victim to pneumonia and his treatment cost them nut 
only the small amount of money the couple had brought with 
them, but the wife pawned the few ornaments which she had 
on her pferson, for the sake of her husband. She nursed him day 
and night, with a devotion which is very seldom to be met with, 
herself suifering the greatest privations. After a month, 
however, he rallied round and his wife’s delight knew 
no bounds. According to the attending Doctor’s direction 
she prepared some rice and curry and placed the dish before 
him. But no sooner had the patient sat to his meal than 
he suddenly wore a wry face and fell down senseless. He 
did not recover his senses, but died in the course of a 
few days. The bereaved widow then not only was in blank 
despair, but the fact that he died without taking a morsel of 
the rice served up to him, weighed most heavily on her bosom. 
She too ^ve up rice. Two days passed away after which 
some people tried their be.st to induce her to take rice, but 
she was inexorable and said that she would not eat rice 
for the rest of her life, as her husband had died without taking 
the rice placed before him. She is still living and her ration 
consists of fruits or a solution of mollasses. Tkough she ha^ 
been slightly reduced, her vitality has not been impaired and 
she does her daily work without the least difficulty. She incur- 
red some debts to save the life of her Hus^band which she has 
paid off by working as a cook. This kind of saieeism is ceftainl^ 
nowhere else to be met with ejfcept in, India. 
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The following from Dr. J. M. Peebles shows how miraculously 
b.is life was saved, on one occasion, through spirit power : — 

As a prelude to my general thought, I wish to relate 
‘d remarkably instance of spirit-healing mediumship, which 
(juite probably saved my life. The occurrence which I am 
.iboiit to relate was published in part at the time in the Spiri- 
! I ial Offering, Kalamazoo, Michigan, which journal later, with 
other journals, was “Gathered to its Fathers.” 

Residing and lecturing at this time in the city of Battle 
Oretk, Michigan, where I still reside, I was attacked, in 
''')uye(iuence of severe whether, w'ith chill and malarial fever. 
Ttio chills appeared regularly each morning about lo o’clock, 
rhcoc were followed by burning fevers. Day by day I was 
.jotting weaker. Dr. Spencer, a horaceopathic physician, had 
■;\h.uisted his skill. An eclectic physician was called, with no 
!j'‘lier success. My family and the neighbors had become 
aiarnied, when one morning about nine o’clock, there stalked 
’nto my house and up into my bedroom, the stout, robust 
figure of Dr. G. Smedley who had come uninvited, 
mittlegra{)hed, from Kalamazoo, eighteen miles away, in a 
deci) trance, the eyes being shut. I was astonished. The 
coiiiroliing intelligence, without speaking a word, clapped one 
td' l)i. Smedley’s hands upon the back of my neck, and the 
‘•thir upon the solar plexus. Soon I was in a profound 
nerspiration. My body was really warm and yet it was the 
very hour for my chill. Feeling quite comfortable I said to 
tluii controlling intelligence, the Indian spirit, “How did 
you know tl]^t I was sick ?” In poor English, he said, “You be 
big preach man. You say good words about Indians, Me 
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break qp chills ; will have onlo only little more fever ; will 
get well.” 

But I again inquired, “How did you know that I was 

“The big white spirit told me, and told my medium to 
come quick to you. Then me do as me thought right. So 
me enranced him big, and brought him on railroad 
train.” 

Smedley w’as seen by several persons that morning, walking 
hastily toward the depot, the eyes half closed, apd was 
further seen hurriedly to board a train just moving out frean 
the station. His family was not alarmed, for he freciuenily 
left the house in a semi-entranced state, saying noibing. 
When coming to consciousness in my room, he was one 
the most surprised and astonished of men. His first words 
were, “How came I here ?” 

“The Indian lokl me clairaudienlly to go quirk and ‘^ee 
you, but I did not know' that you were sick, and fmlkt-r, 
1 did not propose to go and magnetically doctor a [)crsf n 
without being sent for, or in some way asked, and so 1 said 
to njy.self, T will not go.’ Then there fell upon me a mighty 
controlflng power, and here I am. Well, it has turned but a!l 
right.” 

Do we have such mediums at the present lime, and such- 
marvelous manifestations of healing ? If not why not ? 
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HOW SPIRITS CONFOUNDED 
SIR 11. MAXIM, 

:-(X).: 

Mk. iivsLOP is of opinion that the man of scioiico is the 
pally fitted to test the claims of spiritualism. Others Iioid, 
\\e think more properly, a quite contrary view. They 
that the [lersc^m least fitted to inquire into the truths of sp;ri 
tualism is one who has prejudices to maintain, and a scieiui- 
hc man has many such to handicap him, Rigotted 
Lliristian Missiona»’res must oppose spiritualism if they find 
diat the philosophy destroys the tenets of their religioi^i 
It IS only for this reason that spiritualism has many prejudices 
to face and combat in Christian countries, and its progiess 
therefort is slow, 

A 
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In the same manner a scientific man has his prejudices 
and conceit. He cannot bear to think that a great truth of 
nature should be discovered by an ignorant girl like Miss 
Fu«, and not by a man of science. 

The best party to enquire into the truths of spiiimalism 
is one who is honest, has a rational mind and common sense, 
and above all one, who loves truth. 

IIow scientific men received the announcement, that 
the dead talk with the living, has been very well dcs 
cribed by Alfied Wallace, himself an eminent scientist. When 
he found that s[)iritiialism is based upon truth, hi,^ joy knew 
no bounds, and he hastened to impart the glad tidings to 
his scientific brethren. The following h to bj found in hv 
Life, page 336 : 

“When I had obtained in my own house the phenomena 
described in my ‘Notes of Personal Evidence/ I felt suio 
that if any of my scientific friends could witness them they 
would be satisfied that they weie not due to tricker), 
and were worthy of careful cxaminatiiun. I ^herefule endea 
vOLiied to persuade Dr. W. B. Carpente'*, Professor Tjndal!, 
and Mr. G, H. Lewes to attend srivia^ and investigate the 
subject for themselves, but each was too incredulous to give 
the matter serious attention. 

“In 1 166 I wrote a pamphlet, entitled ‘The Scientific 
Aspect of the Supernatural,’ ^jjhich I distributed amongst my 
friends. After reading it, Huxley wrote that he ‘could not 
get up any interest in the subject.’ I’yndall read it ‘with 
deep disappointment,’ and he deplored my willingness to 
accept data unworthy of my attention. 
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“I received many letters referring to this pamphlet, both 
satisfactory and otherwise, but perhaps the most interesting 
was th^t from Robert Chambers, which I here give— 

“ ‘St. Andrews, February 10, 1867. 

‘Dkar Sir,— I have received your letter of fu 
and your little volume. It gratifies me much to receive a friendly 
^communication from the xMr. Wallace of my friend Darwin’s 
‘Oiigin of Species,’ and my gratification is greatly heightened 
on iinding that he is one of the few men of science who 
admit the verity of the phenomena of spiritualism. I have 
lo! many years known that these jihenomena are real, a.s 
distinguished from impostures ; and it is not of yesterday that 
I concluded, they were calculated to explain much that has 
\h Ml doubtful in the past, and when fully accepted, revohi- 
the whole frame of human opinion on many impor- 
tant matters. 

K- * ♦ 

‘“lluw provoking it has often appeared to me tliat it seems 
miiHjssible, with such a man, for instance, as Huxley, to 
obiam a moment’s patience for this subject — so infinitely 
loui'icending all those of physical science in the potential 
results ! 

‘“My idt'a is that the term ‘supernalurar is a gross mistake, 
have only to enlarge our conceptions of the natural, and all 
will be right. 

‘“I am, dear sir, 

“‘Yours very sincerely, 

‘“Rohert Chambers 

See the conceit of these so-called soienlific men, their 
contempt for their fellows. They do not love truth, but are 
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afraid of it ; they dare no<- investigate lest they should be 
obliged to accept the ;.h:.L..uphy of spiritualism ! 

We also see tiiey have not the intelligence of the ordinary 
man. The subject does not interest Huxley, and yet the 
most ordinary man will see that it is the most important 
subject that can interest humanity. So said Gladstone, and 
so every one who is not an idiot will say. 

And what was in the writing of Sir Wallace which “disap- 
pointed” Tyndall ? Wallace with others saw strange hicts which 
solved the great question hitherto left unsolved, namely, 
whether a man lived after death; and he hastened to inform his 
sceptic friends of these ])henomena, and how they were sup- 
ported by testimony which was not only unimpeachable but 
also over- whelming. And Tyndall was disappointed ! If Wal- 
lace had said that he had seen some strange phenomena which 
were no doubt produced by trickery but which he could not 
detect, Tyndall would have been mightily pleased 1 

The first class physical medium. Fay, who accompanied, 
the Davenport brothers, had his revenge upon these unrea- 
sonable and prejudiced sceptics. He saw that these sccj) 
tics refused to attend his seances. He, however, wanted 
draw them and make them pay ; so he announced that he 
would do all the phenomena which the so-called mediums 
produced, and he would explain how they were produced by 
simple means. Tnis announcement attracted the whole town 
of Boston, mostly anti-Spiritualists, who were delighted at the 
prospect of the exposure of Spiritualism which Fay promised 
to them. The latter produced many wonderful phenomena, 
but no one could detect his tricks. We refer to Sir H. Maxim's ’ 
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article, to shew how the sceptics were made a fool of by 
Mr. Fay. Sir H, Maxim writes : — 

The reading of a recent magazine article by Mr. Mas- 
kel) lie, who has for many years been regarded as the leading 
magician in England, brings to my mind some events which* 
took [)lace many years ago. There is an old saying that “we 
should give the devil his due.” I am not a spiritualist, and, 
a> I do not believe in any kind of supeinaluralism, 1 think I 
am (juite able to tell the exact truth, which seems to be such 
a dilticult matter to those who have some weak and decrepit 
kind of an “ology” or “ism,” which they feel called upon to- 
pn)lcct and defend, even at the expense of the truth, 

In the autumn of 1863 I was employed ir. the engineering 
woiksof my uncle, Levi Stevens, at Fitchburg, in the State 
o! Massachusetts, U. S. A. At that time there were a great 
many spiritualists in New England. My uncle was a firm 
! liever, and in all his business affairs he never failed to 
<'oii)ult bis medium in lloston. Being the leading spiritualist 
m liie place, nothing was more natural, when Mr Fay, the 
colei jrated medium, and his wife came to Fitchburg, than that 
diey should come to my uncle’s house and give several private 
seances, all of which I attended. But I will not speak of 
diese seances ; I will only refer to those which took place 
before the public. 

Mr. Fay was a young and very small man, very pale, with 
light blue eyes, and hair with so little color that it appeared 
nearly white. He was a very innocent-looking little fellow. 
His wife was also very small, and together they appeared the 
last people in the world that would be expert in the art 
deception. 
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A new town hall had just been built. The ground 

floor contained many shops, and over these shops 

were two halls, one large and one small. ' The small 

hall was about tJijrty by sixty feet; it had a stage at 

one end, raised about twenty inches above the floor. 
Everything was absolutely new. Mr. Fay hired this hall 
to give his flrst public exhibition in Fitchburg. I was 
present and occupied a front seat, and as my curiosity hat'/ 
been whetted by the private seances that I had already wii 
nessed, I was immensely interested, and had my eyes wide 
open, fully expecting to be able to find out how the tricks 
were done. 

Mr. Fay went on to the stage quite alone. He had a 
<‘abinet made of bass-wood, w'hich was about six ((-e: 
high, six fit six inches w'ide, and two feet deep. He 
commenced by telling us that this cabinet was t \ 
tremely light, that it was made of half-inch boarc'- 
screwed together, and could be easily taken apart : ard 
in order to prove that there was no one in the cabiiiit 
but himself, it was only necessary to feel the weight. He 
asked that four clever mechanicians should step on to tlu- 
stage, and this was responded to by four of the cleveti‘i 
mechanic^ in the place. They felt the weight of the cabi- 
net empty, and said that it w’as not over eighty pounds. They 
stuck their penknives through it in many places and found 
that it was not double thick. They raised the cabinet and 
placed it on four light, cane-seat chairs, new ones that belong- 
ed to the hall. The stage was brilliantly lighted, and tbe 
four men walked round and examined the cabinet from every 
side. Mr. Fay asked them to be sure that there was no 
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secret chamber, no machinery, and no one in the cabinet. 
This done, he asked if there was a professional rigger present, 
or a sailor, and a professional rigger, well known in the. place, 
stepped forward and offered his servites, Mr. Fay furnished 
him with a rope, and suggested that he should be tied into 
a cane seat chair, but the rigger said he would prefer to fur- 
nish his own rope. He left, and relumed in a few minutes 
with a very strong and pliable rope, such as was used at that 
{ime as a “bed-cord.” 

Mr. luy i' \jk his pbice in a cane seat cliair, and the rigger 
commenced by i\ .ng the middle of the rope around his wrists» 
He then wound the rope around his arms, one end in a light 
'piralandthc ^.her in a left spiral, then aiound his bod); 
'lien he passed it through his elbows and tied them firmly 
behind his back, wound the rope around his neck, his bod>, 
c.nd his legs, parsed it many times through the fiamework o( 

I iiC chair, and linally woundup by tying his ankles logethti, 
and then the ends of the rope fiimly to the back rung ol 
the chair. 

Having fin. shed the job, the ligger stepped forv/ard and 
•aid, “He’ll nOv be able to get out of that chair.” Two men 
then lifted the cliair and its occupant into the cabinet. The 
hont of the cal). net was jirovided v/ith two doors^ one of which 
had a hole near the top, which was about six inches wide 
and twelve inches high and covered by a small black velvet 
curtain, Musiciil instruments had already been placed in 
the cabinet, amongst [which were several wind instruments, an 
accordion, a triangle, and about a dozen bells of assorted sizes. 

When everything was in readiness and all the knots in 
the rope had been examined, his wife came on the platform 
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anJ cksedtfie doors of the cabinet.* Instantly all the instni 
men^ Inside began to play, and some of them weie thrown 
out th,r(High the bole in the door. 'J'hcn the bells followed 
e:irb other in ra|)id succession, and the h.'^t « nc, being very 
ho:iv», fell and cut deep into tlie fku'r. '\ he men wtre then 
aslo.’d to op('n the doors as (piicki) as {/(-''ililc. d’hey did 
so, and Mr. Tay was found to be in Ids c!:..'.- ; all the knots 
W'ere intact, iiiid he was apparently bist asleep. 

Tlui liggcr was not quite satisfied ; lie wuit out and soon 
rc'tmiu'd V, ith a spiriMan p and a huge stid: (f sealiij^-vva\. 
.ind <tU the impoilant knots were seah'd Upon re[)]aeing 
the I'.jU'dcid in.'jlrun enls and ehising the <h the same thing 
V. IS irpeated, and when the last bell had U.i n tlirowr^ our 
a*},.uKl appealed at the opening. It nu \ td ..1 ( ut for a conjili'. 
of M'.cc^ids and then disapjjcand. V/hen the doois wei-" 
tipencd l\Ir. Fay was sleeping ilac’dh, tl e ' ud'a g wax was 
nu..et, and none of the knots had betnUirl < d 

U was then ^U'gcsied that peihap, nai e one else had 
Seen smuggled into the cabiint vol'. out being seen, 
so the cabinet was lifted off the; chn.m and it wa^ 
I'oinid that, even with Mr. Fay inside, it was very light, 
d'he men mea.^ured it with a lule insiile and out, and 
said there could lie no question about it, ihcie was no 
secret chamber. The wood was very soft and light, and 
only one-haif inch tiick. Everyone felt ceiknn that Mr. Fay 
was quite alone in the box ; iheie vvas no one near him except 
men who w'ere well known in the town. 1 he floor of the 
stage was new and intact ; it had never been used before. ^ 
After a lot of examining, measuring, and many suggestion^ 
it was finally decided that, as no one was in the box except 
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Mr. Fay, he must have managed in ..some way or other to 
release his hands oj his feet, or both, in order to perfotem the 
trick, so some drie^d peas were obtained and placed in his 
hands, as many as he could hold. Then a piece of paper 
was placed under his feet and marked all around with a lead 
pencil, and to cap the climax, a tall goblet quite full of water 
was balanced on the top of his head. Again upon closing the 
doors, the musical instruments and bells pla)ed and were 
thrown out through the opening in the door of the cabinet as 
l)tfoj|^\ The hand again appeared, but u[)on opening tht?’ 
d lors (luickly Mr. Fay was still apparently sleeping placidiy, 
the picture of innocence ; not a drop of water had been spilt, 
not pea dropped, all the knots were securely sealed, and 
the feet had not moved on the paper. 

This was somewhat startling : people could hardly believe 
iheii own eyes, so again the cabinet was examined, with still 
euatir care tlian before. Its weight was felt, but there was 
I o (jneslion about it — no one was in the cabinet excejj 
Mr. Fay and his chair was lifted out of the cabinet. There 
w.'S ?o much rope, and it was so securely lied, that the chair 
uid the man were practically one piece. Having found 
everything secure, he was again placed in tho cabinet and 
the doors closed. Then there was a great deal of knocking 
about, a perfect uproar, inside the cabinet, and in a few 
seconds the end»of the rope appeared through the opening 
in the door and the whole rope came out like a long snake. 

The door was opened, and still Mr Fay was apparently 
quietly sleeping, and I noticed that the ropes had cut deeply 
ii|(to his wrists and his hands were purple* He rubbed his 
hands and arms a bit in order to restore circulation, and then, 
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placing a cane-seat chair in the cabinet, he took a seat and 
asked that a lady and gentleman should also enter the cabinet 
one on each side. Each was instructed to*take a firm grip 
^ Mr. Isay’s hair, to hold both his haids, and see that he 
did not move his feet, When the do®r was ' 'osed all the 
iustruments comqj^enced to play and the bells came through 
the door in single file, to be followed by a hand, which fi ut- 
tered for a second and disappeared. 

Upon opening the door it was found that Mr. Fay had not 
stirred. Not only this, but both the lady and gentleman 
testified that the musical instruments had knocked them (;ii 
the head slightly while they were playing, that someone had 
touohed tlieir faces, and that they had both been kissed, but 
they were quite sure that Mr. Fay had not stirred. This letl 
to another examination of the cabinet, the floor, and the 
celling. Everyone was puzzled except the spiritualists, wIk- 
were greatly elated at what had taken place, and which ihe^ 
thought ought to convince anybody. 

, I was a young man at the time, and, as my elders were 
quite unable to solve the mystery, I thought it would be no 
use for me to attempt it. 

I left Fitchburg and went to Boston, and about two years 
later I saw a notice in the paper headed in big letters : “Spiri 
tualism Exposed, All the Tricks of the Davenporc Brothers 
Fully Explained by Mr. Fay.” The religious people who had 
been fighting spiritualism tooth and nail, w'dte greatly elated. 
They said, “Here you are now. The great Mr. Fay, who 
has beon performing miracles for years, is coming out to 
expose the fraud.” Mr. Fay was advertised to appear m the 
small hall of Tremont Temple, and the performance com- 
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menced on Monday night. The place was packed, princi- 
pally by the opponents of spiritualisni^ There was, however, 
a consideiable number of spiritualists present, but they were 
not at all jolly og this occasion. When Mr. Fay app^red 
on the stage he ha4 same old cabinet, but before com- 
mencing he stepped forward and addressed the audience 
about as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen. — As the majority jf those present 
liave never witnessed any of the so-calkd spiritual manifesta- 
tions, as they know nothing of the tricks of the Davenport 
Hrptherscr the tricks uhich I have been performing wiUi* a 
consideiablo degree of success for the last five years, it will 
be necessary for me to show what thc^e tricks ‘ are before I 
expose them, because if 1 expose the tricks without first 
showing what they arc my audience would not appreciate what 
I am about to do. They must first be mystified and puzzled 
by the tricks in order to appreciate the exposure, the simpli- 
city of which is ridiculous. It is therefore necessary to show 
some of these tricks before I expose them. 

He went on and did the identical things which I had seen 
him do before at Fitchburg, but there were not a few present 
who were jugglers themselves, and they all wished to ha^e 
a finger in the pie. Many things were suggested. When it 
was found that Mr, Fay could not be secured by ro[)es and 
sealing wax,, someone suggested that he should be bound up 
with copper-wire and that the ends should be soldered toge- 
ther, but he would not consent to this. Many experiments 
were tried, but no one could solve the mystery. 

At last Mr. Fay took his watch out of his pocket, looked 
at it, and said, “Our time is nearly up ; we only have a few 
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minutes left, but I think you will all agree that I have per- 
formed all the tricks of the Davenport Brothers, and I don’t 
think anyone present, except myself, is able to explain how 
these tricks are done. It would be quite impossible for me 
to expose them in the few minutes that are left, so it will be 
necessary for you to come to-morrow night, when I propose 
to give a full and complete expose of the whole thing.” I'he 
seance was a very jolly one ; everyone was laughing except 
the spiritualists, who were very much down in the mouth. 

t' The next night Mr. Fay put in an appearance again, and, 
stepping forward to the front of the stage, he said : ‘T ob- 
serve there are many people here to-nighl who were not 
present last night, and it will be impossible for these to ap- 
preciate and understand the expose unless I first show them 
what the Davenport tricks really are.” This was met with 
shouts of “Go on ! Repeat the tricks of last night !” so the 
same programme was gone thtougli again. There were still 
more sleight of-hand performers present tlian at the first exhi- 
bition, and they all wanted to discover how the trick was done 
before it was explained. Many experiments were made, but 
all failed to throw any light upon the subject. No matter 
how Mr. Fay was tied, it was always the same thing. Then 
at the end of the evening, Mr. Fay again snatched his watch 
from his pocket and said, “It is time to close, I cannot give 
you the explanation to-night — it is impossible^ come to-mor- 
row and we shall have plenty of time.” 

Exactly the same thing took place on Wednesday night. 
It then became the talk of the town, no one could understand 
it. Thursday night was a repetition of Wednesday night. 
Always fresh people were present who wished to see the tricks 
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performed before they were exposed. On Friday night, when 
Mr. Fay had been securely fastened in his chair with innu- 
merable rop'-'S, tied by a professional who was used to rigging 
ships, and the knots all cemented with sealing-wax, p3as in 
his nd, a glass of water on his head, and marked paper 
under i'is feet, the cabinet was closed as usual. All the 
musical ^-r^truments pla}ed and the bells came out through 
the hole ill ‘he door, but, instead of the hand appearing at 
the opening as before, the whole top of the cabinet lifted up, 
the head and shoulders of Mr. Fay appeared, he stretched out 
his arms and said, “All quite on the Potomac,” then sank 
back into his box. The doors were instantly opened, only 
to find Mr. Fay asleep, not a grain of water spilt or a pea 
dropped, and all the knots quite intact. Everyone was amazed, 
but again the evening was not long enough to show the 
tricks and explain them. Again Mr. Fay stepped forward 
and said that he had not the time, che moment of closing 
having arrived, but on Saturday night he proposed to give a 
full and complete explanation of how the tricks were done. 

Naturally, everyone was anxious for a solution of this 
extraordinary phenomenon ; so on Saturday night the place 
was crowded. Again Mr. Fay went through the complete 
performance as before. One of the men on the stage had 
provided himself with a small syrin.e loaded with ink, and 
when the hand appeared at the hole in the door he at once 
squirted ink ofl it, but on opening the door immediately after- 
wards Mr. Fay was quietly sleeping with a goblet of water 
on his head, both hands full of peas, and all the knots sealed, 
and it was found that there was no ink-m arks on his hands. 
On this occasion Mr. Fay did not allow so many experiments 
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to be made. He wished to have time to show up the fraud, 
and everyone assented to this ; so stepping forward to the 
front of the stage, he addressed the audience in about the 
following manner : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen. — I thank you all very much for 
the patience you have shown in witnessing all these experi- 
ments- I have placed myself completely at the disposal of 
the committee which you have appointed. These gentlemen 
have sought by eve*-)' means in their power to detect how 
thdse tricks have been done, and so far, I know, all will 
admit that the secret has not been discovered. Amongst 
your committee we have some of the cleverest magicians in 
Boston. 'Fhey have ^:!^ne their very best to solve the mystery 
and I think they will all admit that they have failed. In all 
of the usual slc’ght-of hand tricks an expert can generally 
see how the trick is done ; they can at least sec how 
it is possible, But vv-tn the tricks which I have shown 
you here during the List week no one has been able to throw 
the least light on llie subject. It is just as much of a mystery 
to-night as it was no Monday night, and therefore I think 
what I have shown should be placed in a totally different 
category from the usual tricks of magic which we ire in the 
habit of seeing. There certainly seems to be some occult 
power which cannot be accounted for except on the hypo- 
thesis that there exists some intelligence and" power which 
is invisible. I appeal to this power and information — who 
»s it, what is it, and from whence does it come — and the 
reply that I receive is “The spirits of the departed/' and as 
I have no evidence to the contrary, I naturally believe it. 

This led to a bit of an uproar, in which the real spiritua- 
lists present were very jubilant. 
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At that time I had among my acquaintances in Boston a 
very clever young engineer^ who was a great expert as an 
amateur magician. He was immensely interested, and atten- 
ded every performance during the vveek. We discussci 
the matter every day, and he admitted that he was quite un~ 
aole to get the least clue as to how the tricks were performed 
but we both agreed that if the tricks were performed by any 
ghostly influence it was not necessary for a man to be dead 
lU order to have a ghost, for, there was no question about 
il, we had seen Fay’s head and shoulders and had heard 
his voice while his body was firmly secured in the inside 
of the cabinet, 'riieii, again, the ink test seemed to show 
Li) U it \\\.s only a ghostly hand that we saw at the opening 
in the door, as there was no ink on Mr. Fay’s hands. My 
tnend 'a as so much interested that he advertised that he 
would gi\e one hundred dollars to anyone who would explain 
tiie trick, or to anyone who could peiform the trick with 
the docMS open, but there were no takers. 

I wi.l admit that I was greatly puzzled and extremely 
anxious lo find out how Mr. Fay had done such remarkable 
things. I could not understand how it was possible, 
wlion he was so firmly secured, with no one to help him, to 
show his head and shoulders outside the cabinet, while the 
real Fa)' that we knew was completely enclosed in a network 
of ropes and sealmg-wax, with a glass [of water on his head 
and both his hands full of peas. How did he do it without 
dropping the peas? Why did he not spill the water? The 
result was that during the next ten or fifteen years I went 
to many places where it was said that all the tricks of the 
Davenport Brothers and of Mr. Fay were exposed, and in 
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every case I found that the expose was all humbug, T here 
was not even an attempt to expose the tricks which I had 
seen with my own eyes. 

In 1880 I spent the winter in Bridgeport, Conn , U. S. A. 
One day it was announced that a troupe of “real spiritualists 
— not humbugs” would give a seance at the Opera IltSuse, 
which was a large building with a sealing capacity of twelve^ 
hundred. Of course I put in an appearance, and got a 
front seat as usual. When the mediums appeared on the 
stage, their leader stepped forward and said; — 

“Ladies aud Gentlemen, — We are well aware of the 
fact that there is a great deal of humbug in spiritualism. 
Nearly all of the so-called mediums who prelend to give 
seances, spiritual demonstrations, etc., are absolute frauds, 
and it is these who have made spiritualism unpopular to a 
certain extent among the better class of people. But wc 
are real spiritualists ; we are firm believers that in what we 
show here to-night we are assisted by the spirits of the depait 
ed. It cannot be accounted for on any other hypothesis 
whatsoever, and all that we can do and all that we have to 
show is open to the strictest investigation, and we ask that 
you should select two gentlemen whom you know, and we 
should prefer that they should be clever scientific men, or at 
least men who are able to weigh evidence and draw logical 
conclusions.” 

At once there were shouts for “Maxinj ! Maxim !” and 
I went up on the stage. Then there were shouts for “Arnold !” 
and the chief inspector of Bridgeport mounted the stage, and 
here practically the same performance was gone through that 
1 had witnessed before in Massachusetts, with the exception 
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that, instead of a wooden cabinet, a very light and small 
canvas tent was used. On the occasion someone asked if tne 
tricks could be performed providing the medium was hand- 
cuffed, whereupon the medium produced a pair of handcuiV:, 
and asked the chief inspector to put them on. He plact>i 
his bands behind his back, but the inspector, instead of p:;r 
ting on the handcuffs that had beon given him by the mediu -... 
whipped out a pair of his o^n and put them on very tig .:, 
with the remark, “Now wc shall see, for he won’t get . 
hands out of these.” Put it made not the least bit • 
difTerencc: neither handcuffs nor being wrapped in wire-neti. 
'lad any effect— the result was always the same. 

At the end of the performance the medium asked 
\'liat we thought of it. The inspector, who had been haf'- ’ 
at every turn, did not like to acknowledge that he had lx-’, 
beaten, but when asked what 1 thought of it, I said tr- u 
1 was fiimiliar with the ordinary juggling tricks penoru.t ! 
i)y magicians, and in all of these I was able to get soa. - 
idea of how they were done, but the tricks that I had \ 
.lessed that night seemed to be in a totally difieru.; 
category. I admitted that I had been unable to form 
least idea of how they were done. 

Now it so happened that Mr. P. T. Rarnum, them-../ 
showman, his clowns, jugglers, and wild animals wc- 
wintering at Bridgeport; and the next day a paragraph 
appeared in the local paper that Mr. Maxim had made .. 
fool of himself— he had said that the tricks were beyond 
him and quite unfathomable, wherq^ they were all qvuie 
simple, and further, that there were’ OJclre than twenty of 
B 
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Barnum’s men living in Bridgeport that winter who were 
quite able to do all of them. I then inserted a notice in 
the paper, in which I offered one hundred dollars to any- 
one who would show how the trick was done, but not 
one of Barnum’s men nor anyone else dared to come 
forward. After that I was on the constant look-out for 
someone who could expose these tri('ks but 1 found no 
one. 

J spent the winter of 18S2-83 in Paris, where I met 
an Englishman who told me that if I went to London 
1 would not have to lo(>k any furdicr. He said the greatc'jL 
magicians in the world v/ere acknowledged to be xMaskelynj 
and Cooke at the Egyptian Hall and in rase I should go to 
London I should see all the tricks of the spiiiiuaiists exposed. 
He said they did all the tricks I had seen, and explained 
them. So when I came to London I used my first oppor- 
tunity to go to the Egyptian Hall, fully expecting that I should 
at least find someone who could explain these so-calLd 
tricks. 

But here again I was disappointed. There was not the 
least resemblance to the tricks that 1 had seen performed 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, U. S. A. Quite ^rue, 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke had fitted up a very ingenious 
plant with a lot of mechanical apparatus, etc., with which 
they did some very clever things, but I ,am strongly of the 
opinion to-day that Mr, Maskelyne would be quite unable 
on a new stage with a firm floor and, with no apparatus except 
a light box, to perform the tricks that 1 saw done by Mr. 
Fay. I am quite willing to renew my offer of a hundred 
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dollars to anyone who will show me how these 
tricks are done. So far, Mr. Maskelyne has utterly failed 
to understand or explain the extraordinary performances of 
little Mr. Fay, who had never studied the art of magic one 
minute in his life and was nothing of a mechanician, 

Let us be brave enough to toll the truth, and honest 
enough “to give the devil his due.”* 




.. * So here we .tee Sir H. Maxim f ishing oveiwhelmiog testimony' 
.tin lavour of spiritualism,— Ed. 


HATHA-YOGA 

— •-ffl-: ■■ ■ ■ 

We learn from the Vedas that the Will which becomes Forc(' 
creates or organizes the universe. This theory is exactly 
what Van Helmont entertains in regard to the first cause of 
the universe, “The Will/’ says Van Ilclmont, “is the fir^t 
of all powers. For through the Will of the Creator all things 
were made and put in motion. The Will is the property of 
all spiritual beings and displays itself in them the murt 
actively, the more they are freed from matters.” 

It has [now been admitted even by scientists of consider- 
able repute that the manifestations of atomic forces are ind. 
vidual actions of the Will, resulting in the unconscious rush- 
ing of atoms into the concrete image already subjectively 
created by the Will. 

This view is fully supported and elaborately explained in 
Schopenhaur’s works. “If you consider,” says Schopenhaur, 
in his monumental vrork Faregra, (Vol. II p p 111,112). 
“that there is in human head some sort, of a spirit, then you 
are obliged to concede the saiiie to a stone. If your dead 
aid uttetly passive matter can manifest a tendency toward 
^raAation, or like electricity, attract and repel and send out 
sparks— tiMB, as well as the brain, it can also think. In 
ehoit, cscry farticlc of the so-called spirit, we can replace 
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with an equivalent of matter and every particle of matter 
replace with spirit. Thus it is not the Cartasian division of 
all things into matter and spirit that can be found philosophi- 
cally exact, but only if we divide them into Will and mani- 
festation, which form of division has naught to do with the 
former, for it spiritualises everything : all that which is in 
the first instance real and objective— body and matter — it 
'transforms into a representation, and every manifestation 
into Will.” 

Much is now heard about the scientific basis and impor- 
lance of AVill-powet in the Western spiritual literature. But 
:ii- a time when the Western civilization was in its cradle or 
'^ven before the birth of the European civilisation, the 
Indian Rishis had obtained a splendid knowledge regarding 
din Will-power and the method of its development to the 
in[>lK"3t perfection. At last a system of philosophy under the 
name of Yo^^a-Sasfni came into existence, inculcating instruc- 
lions to develop the AVill-power by deep meditation. This 
method is called It is used to imply all the stages 

of mental abstraction and conse(iiient concentration on the 
thing meditated on. Mentral abstraction moans,— the taking 
iway of the thinking principle from worldly cares, troubles and 
lurmoils, especially from the sense- world, with a view to centre 
it in the particular object of meditation, The word Yoga 
IS as old as the Rig Veda which is regarded as the oldest book 
mentioned in the ^history of the world. But the word did 
not acquire its technical sense until the time of Kapila — 
the founder of the Sankhya Philosophy who appeared to be 
the first in enunciating the term Yoga in its technical sense, 
In fact, the Tapas of the Vedic Rishis got the more expressive 
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name of Yoga at a later period. Communion with God or the 
Eternal Principle, —Bramha — is reckoned as the highest aim 
and aspiration of the Hindu life and Yoga is considered as a 
means of obtaining this end. Besides this, through the prac- 
tices of Yoga the Yogi develops a psychical insight and super- 
human powers. 

In the third Chapter of the “Aphorisms of Patanjali 
which is known by the name of Bibhuti-Pada, we find 
several instructions regarding the effect of sanjam or control 
over the action of the thinking-principle which results in 
attaining the occult powers ; as for irAStance, a Yogi who prac- 
tises Sanjam over the threefold modification originating 
from distinction of attributes, time and relation, acquires the 
knowledge of the past and future. By performing another 
sort of sanjam, a Yogi is able to understand tlie meaning of 
cries of all animals such as birds, reptiles, quadrupeds, etc. 
Thus, the knowledge of the event of his former existence 
(if there was any) is vividly pictured to his mental eye, — 
he becomes able to know the thoughts that appear in 
other men’s minds, — he can make departed spirits 

visible and can converse with them, — he can project 
his own soul into the body of another man, — standing 
or sitting at the public gaze he can suddenly make himself 
invisible, —he can acquire the strength of a giant, — he can be 
as subtile as an atom and can possess the power of penetration 
oven into solid matters, — he can travel through air 

or water or anywhere he likes. Thus he acquires the occult 
powers most marvellous and superhuman through the means 
of Sanjam or control over the multifarious actions of the 
thinking principle. Extravagant and absurd though these ideas 
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may appear to a superficial observer, but they are not so 
absurd when carefully considered in the light of facts. 

There was a period in the religious history of the Hindus 
when a strong desire to possess all these occult powers, at- 
tracted hundreds of men and made them adherents to these 
practices. Works inculcating instructions regarding the 
Yoga-practices were written in hundreds and spread over the 
country to satisfy the mental thirst of thsi people. 

But as this article is intended to discuss the Hatha- 
Vogaonly, I must limit my sphere. A man cannot enter into 
the precincts of the Raja Yoga nor can he acquire any sort 
of occult powers until he becomes an adept in the Hatha 
Yoga. Habit of steady and continuous attention is the most 
important factor in developing the psychical power, rranayam 
or legulation of breath exerts a powerful influence in steadying 
the thinking principle. The primary object of the Hatha 
Yoga is the regulation of breath or Franayam, 'Fho word 
Hutha is derived from ILi and tha meaning the sun and 
the moon which are nothing but the mystic names of inspira- 
tion and expiration ; so the ultimate meaning of the Hatha 
Vidya is the science of inspiration and expiration. 

There are many works on Hatha Yoga but the foremost of 
them and which is current among Yogis is the Hatha 
Pradipika, It is divided into four chapters — the first deals with 
postures,— second with the regulation of breath, — the third with 
gesticulation or mudras and the fourth or The last Chapter, — 
with Samadhi. 'Ine author of the book is known by the name 
of Chintamony — son of Shahajanonda. But on his becoming 
a hermit he got another name — that is — Swatmaram Yogindra. 
Latterly he was known by this name only. The subject matters 
of this work will be discussed in the next issue, 

Rasick Mohan Bidyabhusan. 
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(XII) 

MESMERIC SLEEP - ITS DIFFERENT 
STAGES. 

{Co fit hi (ltd,) 

ROv isiON' or Self-inspcctron, uccordinj,' to Dr. William^ 
'Uvi.'iions of degrees, is the next to coino after SoiMxVa.m];uij>:. . 
']'ne power of Self-inspection may appear during the sittings, 
ji.ning to icach Claiivoyance, s[)ccially when the subject ' 
patient — an invalid sulTtring. from some ailment. Di 
'‘"liiams .says, “ in this stage the patient obtains a luminom* 
t.novs ledge of the interior condition of his own body anu 
.. ind, and gives a diagnosis (if his complaint, and frequentl) 
mdicates the most caectuul methods of its cure. Should he 
‘.•vhibit this pow'cr, you must avail yourself of the oppurtunit), 
by following his instructions you will most likely 
cere him, 

Introvision, from a curative point of view, is always a most 
important phase of magnetic phenomena. It gives invaluable 
assistance in the cure of the patient, but it is seldom possessed 
by those in health, or retained by patients after the necessary 
sO actions are properly explained to them. It as well fore 
shadows that clairvoyance is not far off, and the mesmeriser 
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should now try to cure his patient as quickly as possible, 
as upon this consummation, this faculty will become, in the 
words of Dr. Williams, “exalted into that of Extravision 
f clairvoyance.)” 

The next, and perhaps the most interesting, stage in the 
Mesmeric scale of degrees, is the Clairvoyance. This 
degree has been called Extravision, in opposition to Intro- 
vv.don. In the latter, the patient merely sees within himself, 
whilst in the former he sees without. iMiss Chandos Leigh 
Hunt says, “Clairvoyance is the capability of seeing without 
tile use of the eyes. There have been and are now to be 
met with persons who arc physically blind, some of them 
having lost their eye*balls, who at times see persons and 
ihings.” 

This power is a valuable one ; you must therefore be 
caieful to develop it wheiievci you pcrcLive its incipient 
>i^ms in a subject. Miss Chaudos Leigh Hunt says, “it often 
'■xpiesses itaclf in a manner that may be teimed accidental, 
cjpontaiieous. The subject will remark upon some action 
of yours performed behind her (the subject being ,1 female) 
hack, or she will admire, or express disgust for something 
you have in a basket, such as a mouse j or she will criticise 
a photograph in an envelope, etc. She will remark upon the 
various shades of the fluid or light she says she sees flowing 
from your fingers or eyes. If you give her anything to 
closely examine, she will place it against some part of her 
head, or run her fingers over it, and accompanying this 
action with a strained look in her eyes, not directed towards 
the object she is examining, she will say, ! It is so and- 
so.’ By these signs you may know your subject is Clairvoyant. 
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If circumstances permit, you should proceed to dovelope 
ner at once, being careful to observe the special kind of 
Clairvoyant-power she is disposed to evince, that is, near or 
far, introvisional, etc/* 

There are many forms of Clairvoyance. One is the capa- 
bility of seeing through opaque bodies. Persons thus gifted 
are variously capable of seeing into their own organism, which 
s termed Inirovisian ( the 5th degree in Dr. Williams’ 
Divisions ), and into the organisms of others, whicli is termed 
External Inhovision or Exinivision ( the 6th degree ). * 'Fhe 
seeing of things in closed boxes, scaled packets, lockets, 
fire all demonstrations of mar-clairvoyance ( ncar-clairvoyance 
’s said in contradistinction to far-clairvoyance ). Fa>-ciarr- 
is the capability of exercising near-clairvoyancc at a 
distance ; persons possessing this power are called 
itavellinci^-chmvoyants, Fympaihetic-clairvoyance is either near 
or far, but the clairvoyant requires to be in sympathy or en 
rapport with the person whose body, or belongings, she is 
examining. Rapport is established either by a lock of hair, 
or something which has been in the possession of the person 
being clairvoyantly examined. 

There is a custom amongst the Indian Mussulmans to rub 
anjans or lamp-black on the palms of the hands of various 
persons, preferably children, and to direct them to look at their 
hands and explain what they see. The S^^nsitive amongst 
them will tell the enquirer, what his friends or relations, even 
at a long distance, are doing, and the condition of health of 


* Practically Introvision and Extravision are the different stages of 
clairvoyance. Dr. Williams has divided it into different degrees simply 
to make it more clear and easily undeistood. 
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any person be wishes to enquire about. The clairvoyant- 
sensitive, in such cases, is placed en rapport with the person 
or persons he sees by the influence brought from them by 
the enquirer. In such cases, some persons or places, only 
known to the enquirer, arc always correctly described, but 
when it comes to scenes then occurring, the Sensitive is found 
to be describing the pasU and not the present. The sensitive 
here is reading the images or thoughts of the enquirer, and 
not seeing clairvoyanlly. This power is considerably 
employed over almost all parts of the world, for the discoveny 
of lost or stolen pr(jperly. This can be effected also by 
directing the .Sensitives to look into an ordinary piece o^^^ 
looking-plass, or a [)ot containing ink in sufficient quantity 
to give reflection as a mirror, or indeed anything your 
fancy dictates. 

Miss Chandos I^eigh Hunt used to use magnetised watee^ 
with the magnetic intention that a certain person should 
become clairvf)yant when looking into it. “This water,” 
she says, “I have left In the drinking glass in which I magne- 
tised it, and when desiring the subject (a lady) to look at 
it, I have made passes over the surface, telling her where I 
wished her to go, or what I wished her to see, and as a rule 
I have been more or less successful; but then it must be re 
membered that my magnetism always has a tendency to 
develope clairvoyance, and much depends upon the Magne- 
tiser’s psychical and physical conditions, as well as upon 
those of the Sensitive. If I have wished my Sensitive to 
become clairvoyant for her own private home use, 1 have 
bottled this magnetised water, and after getting her to sit 
with me, while in the normal state, till she has shown some 
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signs of seeing, I have given her the bottle of magnetised 
water to look into for, say, an hour every evening, at a 
time when likely to be alone and undisturbed. Every week 
or perhaps oftener, she is to sit with me, and I develope her. 
I first magnetise her, and then direct her, during the sleep, 
to look into this bottle, with the desire to see some person 
or place. While in the sleep, I, by Mental Impression, 
forbid her to sleep when privately developing her powers. 
According to her capabilities I develope her into a travelling 
or near clairvoyant, I make her diagnose diseases in the 
bodies of my patients, or her friends, see the contents of 
letters lying in a Post Office, directed to me, sec my friends 
who are abroad, etc., etc.” 

Dr. Williams also says, that Clairvoyance may occasion- 
ally be induced, by getting him to look calmly and steadily 
into a glass of powerfully mesmerised water. After a few 
minutes, he says, it will appear very luminous, when the 
subject should be impressed upon the necessity of not looking 
away, for any movement on his i;art at the time would have 
r.istorcd the normal condition of the water. Baron Dupolet 
used to make a kind of charcoal-mirrors, in which sensitives 
are to look at, but we need not go through the details of 
these processes, as they deal mainly with the phenomenal 
section of mesmerism, which is not the subject of this article. 

Every clairvoyant, you will find, will have his own speci- 
alty, which it is as well for the operator to develope. Some 

may have a dislike for examining certain articles, and it is 
useless, in that case, for the operator to fight against such 
peculiarities. 

you should always try to develope near-clairvoyance 
before trying /ar or travelling-clairvoyance \ as the former gives 
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confidence to the subject. If the subject does not believe 
in his capability of seeing, xK almost, or^I may say, to.Jly 
robs him of the power. When once your clairvoyant recog- 
nises that he can see the contents of a closed book or box 
explain to him that it necessarily follows that he can easily 
see into the stomach or any organ of a person, and by thus 
persuading, he will soon consent to try, and will most pro- 
bably succeed. If he complains of darkness, will a light for 
him, that is, send your magnetism there, and through the 
medium of it, he will be able to see clearly. If you are 
acquainted with the person you wish to be internally examined 
it is sufficient to place the clairvoyant en rapport with him, 
but otherwise you must obtain some article worn by him, 
as explained before 

Clairvoyants, as a rule, take much interest in examining^ 
patients submitted to them. I quote the following paragraphs 
from James Victor Wilson to show how clairvoyants help 
physicians in the treatment of patients. 

I, “When you present a patient to your clairvoyant do 
not allow him to say anything about his complaint, or to ask 
any questions until the clairvoyant has examined and told his 
story then it will be the patient's turn to interrogate." 

*. “If the clairvoyant can describe with great accuracy 
the character, location, symptoms, aod causes of the ailment 
in a stranger-patient; if he can even see what remedies 
have been employed, and tell their efiects ; if he can inform 
you of many such things, which it would be almost miraculous 
for any wakeful person to divine, bis clairvoyance is evidently 
good, and his advice or presaiption is to be relied upon." 
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3. “The faculty of prescribing proper remedies or direc- 
tions depends upon a much loftier mental condition than 
that of merely seeing the location of a swelling or pain, and 
is seldom united with it. When the former is imperfect, it 
is subject to influences from the wakeful memory or im- 
pressions.” 

4. “Good clairvoyants carefully distinguish between what 
they deem themselves sure of what is only probable to them 
and what thev know nothing about more than we do. They 
Infuse to give a consultation when they do not feel themselves 
possessed of sufficient clairvoyance.” 

5. “When your subject prescribes for himself or another 
a remedy which appears unsuitable, state your objectione to 
him, Perhaps his advice is given with reference to some 
other affected part of the system than the main. Engage 
him to examine the state or each function separately and 
critically, so as to understand the case thoroughly.” 

6. “First and last there have been many clairvoyants who 
have attained that very refined degree of sensibility and per- 
ception in which the very atmosphere of both living and inani- 
mate objects can be distinguished. By a superior effort, 
these are capable of describing the physical and other condi- 
tions of persons who may be indefinitely distant, by means 
of a fresh lock of hair, or some other clue by which they can 
gain a communication with the patient. As the wondrous 
accomplishments of magnetism become generally known, 
such invaluable examiners must multiply to a great extent.” 

7. “Permit but a small number of Pathological consulta- 
tions to be had with your clairvoyant per day, nor trust to 
himihe case of directing the treatment of many patients at 
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the same time. He can hardly take the same interest in all, 
nor sufficiently identify himself alternately with each, to do 
them justice.” 

8. “Do not put your subject to the severe test of examin- 
ing with hair, if the patient can be brought, or if he can visit. 
V'oii will probably tax him seriously enough by having many 
examinations ; do not make them, then, unnecessarily labo- 
rious, nor cherish an insatiable curiosity for new marvels.” 

Dr. Babbitt’s opinion on clairvoyance “Clairvoyance,” 
he says, “is an admirable proof of the immortal spirited 
nature in man, as it is a species of vision which does not 
depend upon bodily organs, but prosees a higher power. A 
gentleman in New York, before tlie cable was laid, once 
made several thousand dollars by having a clairvoyant read 
tile price of stocks across the ocean ; and Andrew Jackson 
Dairs, on receiving a letter, can trace the magnetic lines back 
to the writer, perhaps thousands of miles distant, and look 
into both his physical and mental structure. A lady in New 
York finds great numbers of gold watches, costly diamonds, 
etc., and the thieves, who stole them, by her clairvoyant power. 
But hundreds of professional medical clairvoyants are engaged 
in looking through human systems to see the location of 
disease, the highly developed being wonderfully correct, the 
partially developed making more or less mistakes. Greater 
knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology would make them 
much more satis^actory in their diagnoses. Every physician 
and deagnostician must necessarily have more or less of 
clairvoyant, or intuitive, or impressional power, or practical 
success will be impossible. Woman having these elements 
more than man, even though less scientific, will often excel 
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him in the medical profession. Several physicians of New 
^ where, go to clairvoyants, who describe their 
patients, without seeing them with the outward eye, better 
than the physicians themselves can after seeing them. 
Believers in Spiritualism contend that there are two kinds of 
clairvoyance: the Independent, or that by which the claii- 
voyant can see of his own powers ; and the Spiritual, or 
that'which disembodied spirits see and psychologize the clair- 
voyant to see.” 

Its Philosophy.— “Light can penctrate^glass, and lienee 
the outward eye was made to see throu'^h it. If it could 
penetra e iron, or other opaque substances, the outward eve 
could see through those as easily as through glass. But there 
is a far finer element, an aura or ether, which penetrates all 
things. At certain times when the impiessiblc mind can 
pr tly suspend the outward senses and come into rappoit 
wi.h this finer light, it ran look through the human body 
and other objects as though they w^ere made of glass. This 
aura is as much finer than light as light is finer than water, 
and reveals new and indescribable glories of color and form ‘ 
How to Develop it. — “Manipulate frequently the Percep- 
tives, also the side and upper front head; diet properly, 
avoiding meals and rich food; purify the system by pure 
air, sunlight, friction, and exercise; bathe according to 
101, 102, and each day from 30 to 60 minytes sit in a reclin- 
ing, easy position, head to the north or north-east, in a some- 
what darkened room, and keeping the mind calm and recep- 
tive to the finer influences, Then, with closed eyes, make 
an effort to see. If colors and lights do not appear after a 
few days, it will not be veiy encourag^g to persevere. If 
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the pressure at the head becoire too great, pass it off down 
the back side and neck, rub feet, etc.” 

The last and the highest stage of Atesmerism is Jixiasis 
v.r what is called Trance^ but wtj need not here go tlirough tlio 
details of this stage, as ii is not at all reipurcd for the 
C ‘riy.vc [>nypo^es which is onr main point in view. The sliort 
aiilinn already given v;l]! ‘n fiicient for our readers to 
h.»ve a ^‘ough idea of it. 

VvT llnish the lii' t Ihir' >1 “ruialive Mesimi isur' here, 

/id hope to ('ommence I’le '‘.foi'd paiL in the I uuMrv nmn- , 
I'M wf this MTea/tne, whi 'h v.-ili d< d holel;. l!i ?v!(.iieal 
'\\ sr)Ujr’\ation or Ale^iner:': 'i'' ’‘lime.U of du'uas 

B. B. Bhum . :o. 


c 



HISTORY AND SPIRITUAL 
FORCES. 

[I] 



Thk prevalence of moral laws in this world and the 
ultimiUe triumph of those laws in the complicated tangle of 
the worldly affairs are more clearly shown in the teachings 
of history than of any other branch of science or literature. 
Nations, which were in their primitive state simple, honest, 
laborious and God-feanng, have risen to greatness, and have 
acquired power and wealth, from which proceeded the luxury, 
selfibhrtwss and corruption which brought the attendant 
moral degradation and consequent downfall. 'I'hough the 
Greeks of old bi ought philosophy, the art of government and 
several other branches of learning to such a state of perfec 
lion, that there was scarcely any further improvement in these 
branches of science and literature for the next 2,000 years, 
yet this did not prevent their downfall. Similarly, though 
the Romans of old, made a great advancement in the 
science and art of war, yet this did not prevent the great 
Roman Empire from being destroyed by the undisciplined 
barbarian hosts. The Spanish were the first to discover the 
continent of America and to appropriate the gold and other 
treasures which were accumulated by the Americans after 
centuries of labour. But their vast wealth, great fleet and 
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military equipments did not prevent, in the least, their ulti- 
inate[downfan, but on the other hand appeared to hasten it. 

At the time of the rise of the Mahomedan Empire, the 
austerity, the unselfishness and the self-sacrifice of some of 
the Mahomedan leaders are an example to the world. Some 
of the Caliphs and Mahomedan rulers, when at the head of 
great empires, lived very simple and unostentatious lives ; some 
them, on principle, did not spend a pice Irom the state 
revenue for their personal maintenance. They earned money 
for their livelihood by copying books and in other ways, 
rhenomenal was the rise of the Mahomedan power. Seventy 
thousand of their army crossed over[to Europe and defeated, 
m pitched battles, 3,00,000 of soldiers of the European army 
and founded a Mahomedan Empire in Europe, 'fhough the 
ein[)ire gradually increased in wealth, power and proportion, 
there was unfortunately a gradual downfall in the character 
i»f the rulers. 'I’hese became so much luxurious and degraded 
in various ways, that the downfall of the empire became 
^^,evitable. 

At the time of the French Revolution, when the French 
nation, after centuries of serfdom, became intoxicated after 
perceiving the light of equality and liberty, the whole 
Europe combined to crush France. What was the state of 
France then? There was scarcely any iron to make a gun. 
I'here was scarcely a pound of saltpetre in the whole of 
France to make gun-pdwder. Yet, with these scanty resources, 
France was not only able to protect herself from the attack 
of the combined European armies on all sides, but was able 
^to carry victorious banners into the lerritoTies of their 
uwaders. Compare this stale of France, at the beginning of 
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the Revolution, with the condition of France a few years later 
when she was at the zenith of her glory under Napolean 
Bonaparte. The empire of Napolean Bonaparte covered nearly 
the whole of the continent of Europe except Russia, and 
Bonaparte not only possessed the most well organized, effi- 
cient and largest army of all other European monarchs of the 
r/'?, hut he was himself the greatest military genius that the^ 
world has ever seen. Yet it re(tuired only the burning ol 
Moscow, and as Victor Hugo, the great novelist, has point- 
ed out, it nquired only a few di ops of rain on the battle 
field of Waterloo for the luin of the great Bonaparte and his 
Empire. 

All these show that wealth, army and organization an 
not the real factors which determine th.e lise and fall of 
nations or empires. There an; other deeper forces at work. 
The ancient histories record numerous instances showing 
that supernormal spiritual forces played an impoitant par! m 
determining the course of the historical events. 1 he 
ancient historical traditions record how tlie great continent 
of Atlantis was destroyed in the course of a day because, 
though the people inhabiting the continent were civilized and 
powerful, they became extremely selfish and wicked. Jt is 
recorded in the Hebrew annals and appears to be confirmed 
by later researches, that in a single night Sennacherib’s army 
of f, 80,000 men were destroyed while they were in camp, 
and this was done by a sort of spiritual force as the following 
account will show. 

Whilst Sethon, formerly a priest of Vulcan, held the 
Egyptian sceptre, he was dismayed by the approach of that 
Sennacherib whose inrasion of Judaea was so terribly frustrat- 
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ted. Deserted by the warrior tribe, he betook himself to the 
temple of Vulcan and implored against the Assyrians the aid 
of the deity whom he had served. As he stood before* the 
image, a vision came upon him. Vulcan, he dreamed, spoke, 
and bade him be of good cheer, for he himself would fight in 
his worshipper’s behalf 'iTiereupon Sethon, gallienng courage, 
marched to encounter Sennacherib. Ho was followed only 
by a rabble of tradeHpeo[)le and mechanics and at the sight 
of the Assyrians laughed, accounting himself certain of victory. 
On the morning of the battle, however, Sennacherib found 
that he wms overthrown before the strife commenced. During 
the night myriads of ficldinice had entereii die Assyrian 
camp, and devouring the bows strings and (Quivers of the 
w’arriors, had left them almost defeuCLless. I’hc victory of 
the Egyptian was easy and com[)lete. 

Herodotus tells us that after the* death of this Sethon 
twelve king reigned in the different piovinees of Egypt. An 
oiacle announced that he who, in the temple of Vulcan, would 
pour a libation from a brazen vessel, would expel his fellows and 
reign as sole monarch. On the occasion of a certain sacrifice, 
Psammetichus, one of the twelve, having found himself without 
the accustomed golden cup, filled a brazen helmet with wine 
and made his libation. On this the remaining kings banished 
him to the marshes of the coast. Burning with indignation, 
he consulted the oracle as to how he might best avenge the 
injury. It was replied that vengence would be accorded 
him when brazen men arose from the deep. The answer was 
naturally held by Psammetichus as a mockery. Shortly after- 
wards, however, certain pirates, clad in brass armour, appeare 
in Egypt from Ionia and Caria. These strangers Psammetichus 
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took into his pay, and having, by their aid, become sole ruler 
of the Egyptians, the oracle^s prediction was most curiously 
accomplished. 

In these days of scepticism and materialism, we may laugh 
at the belief in spiritual and supernormal forces on the part of 
the ancient historians when they were writing sober history. Yet 
nojone who has discarded spiritual hypothesis has been able MC 
explain how Joan of Arc saved France from losing her freedom 
and passing under a foreign rule. The story of Joan of Arc 
has been told in a previous issue of the spiritual Magazine^ 
so it need not be repeated here. Below I give an extract 
from a description of the war of Cevennois, situated near the 
extreme south of France, which took place in the reign of 
Louis XIV 

The Cevennois remained unconquerable, and patiently 
endured whatever the ingenious malice of their tormentors 
could inflict. Imprisonment, tortures, pillage, the rack, the 
gallows, the wheel all were in turn tried, and all proved^ 
insufficient to tame the noble obstinacy of the oppressed race. 
The missionaries of Louis reported the failure of their efibrts. 
It was owing to no lack of zeal that such a failure had to be 
confessed. The soldiers of Louis had destroyed villages by the 
score, and taken lives by the thousand. Yet, although so many 
heretics had perished, scarcely a convert could be shown. It waiB 
necessary that decisive measures should be authorised. The 
true course for a catholic king evidently was to treat his 
Protestant subjects as Israel had treated the inhabitants of 
Jericho and exterminate the heretics, and their places could 
be supplied by a colony of the faithful. Extermination was 
resolved upon. Marshal Montrevel and Lamoignon de Bavillc 
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received orders to divide the doomed territory into sections, 
and to distribute to each its troop of soldiers, who should 
raze every house, lay waste every field, and slay every man, 
woman and child who refused to embrace Catholicism. The 
diabolical work began, and the Cevennois at length rose in 
rebellion. A brigade of between two and three thousand 
men was organized and this little army, without experience, 
and almost without weapons, ventured to take the field 
against a host of sixty thousand veteran troops, trained in the 
most approved discipline of the time, and seasoned by more, 
than one war. For ten years the struggle went on; for ten 
years the deeds wrought by the Cevennois continued to asto- 
nish Europe The oppressed had cried to heaven and the 
cry was heaid. Every day some new spiritual manifestation 
occurred amongst them. Many became mediums, and thus 
served as channels for communications from another world. 
They spoke, whilst in trance, not the ordinary patois of 
the district, but the purest French. They revealed the plans 
of the enemy; they warned their brethren of approaching 
battles, and named those of the Camisards who would fall. 
Such invariably went forth in triumph to their myrterdom 
and assured that death would bring to them a glorious reward. 
The Camisards, who issued from the conflict unhurt, frequently 
owed their preservation to miracle. Bullets were found within 
their shirts which, had flattened against the skin. The swords 
of those who struck at them flew from their bodies as from a 
coat of mail. And, whilst the weapons of the persecutors thus 
failed to hold, the sword of every Camisard carved through 
the royal ranks like that of a destroying angel. In battle the 
inspired knew nothing of fatigue. The veteran soldier of 
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Franre might faint beneath the heat and burden of the 
conflict ; but his peasant adversary fought on steadily to thi 
end Sprits were at hand to strengthen the arm of ever^ 
])atti«'t often in the fiercest o{ the fight ; the Camisard see^- 
looked up, and saw that tlie Si ace around was filled with ai 
an,''d ho^l, who inipaihd t-' the onset of the oppressed e 
strength not of earth, 'flu, j'..triots, as said befo’e, luvi: 
at an^ one time exceeded i number thrte thom’aiid men 
Til'.) df-w in the ten vear^ li i:. the war ki'^led onelhiid o* 
the arniv. In common many of his follo’''.ers (hivat 
lier was claiivojant. Once, .>t a [)laeo between Nair and 
La ('oar de (hevie/e he staiUd, as from a dre*im, and criL-i 
that i.e hrulsren .Maivhai ]\bnlievel at Alle/, who g:ui 
to a messenger, to carry In L*is! n-s, letters containing im 
po’-lai t i)k‘ins ag.ain.4 th.e (iann ^arcL Ho deseiihed the die- 
and h/itiires (/f the cornier, t! e colour of his liorse, and tin. 
lumiiKr and afipearanre of ih. escort which attended hiia 
“R'de full spi.ed'’, said “and vou will encountt'i' them at 
the lonlofthe garden’’ At oiire a number of Camisard' 
sjjrang to the saddle, and the mes'icnger was eaptuied at die 
place indicated. Ilis appearance and surroundings were a^ 
('a\allier bad seen them in bis \ision. The lelUirs founvl 
upon him contained a complete exposition of Montrevel’ ' 
plans, 'riiese the Cavennois could now take steps to bafile. 

( To be continued,) 

Sarasi Lall Sarkar M. A. 

Assistant Surgeon, Chatal. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE.— 

< :-(X)-: 

In the present issue my ohjiot is to place in the hands 
of my readers the most ready means of availin^i? themselves 
of the information as regards the scries of Tantrik works 
h.'indcd down to us from tlie remotest period of tlie Vedas, 
and tiuis to render the search for genuine works on Tantra 
■ i'> easy as possible consistently with the greatest practicable 
A vlension of the field of enquiry. 

From a minute examination of the Tantrik terms and 
expressions it would appear that some misapplied f»r mis- 
apprehended terms gave rise to fierce and interminable 
disputes resulting in the multiplicity of works, that misno- 
mers had turned the tide of popular opinion, that verbal 
•sophism had overruled the exact import of Tantrik 
fnantraSy and that as a rule, the multitudinous store of those 
vHvitras lost altogether their appropriate uses which the 
Vedas prescribed. It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence 
that strict accuracy should regulate the sequence of Tantrik 
writings in order to enable us to ascertain the real scope of 
Tantra, 
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The object I have proposed to myself in this issue 
would have been but imperfectly attained if I had confined 
myself to a mere list of Tantrik works and had omitted to 
trace the circumstances and conditions under which the 
various classes of Tantrik works appeared in process of 
time many of which have yet to see the light of print. 

Tantra is classified under two main heads, viz., Agama 
and Nigama, The former includes those that contain the 
dictates of Siva addressed to Sakti and approved by Vishnu ; 
while the latter includes those that contain the dictates of 
Sakit addressed to siva and similarly approved by Vishnu. 
The scientific explanation of this mystic classification will 
be found in its proper place later on. Of these two main 
heads, Agama is further split up into three branches viz. 
(i) I-ancharairagama (2) Saivagama and (3) Saktagama, "J’be 
first deals with the worship and divine knowledge of Vishnu, 
the second with all sorts of mystic lore pertaining to Siva, and 
the third with the various manifestations of divine energy or 
Saktu There are one hundred and eight Sanhitas or treatises 
classed under Pancharair agama. At first, there were seven 
works under this class edited by seven Rishis (sages), viz.: 
(1) Brahma, (2) Siva, (3) Skanda, (4) Goutama, (5) Basistha, 
(6) Narada and (7) Kapil. Subsequentty one hundred and 
one were added. The following is a list of these 

Sanhitas with the approximate number 6f slokas (verses) 
coutained in each of them : 

Padma Sanhita contains 10,000 slokas; Padmodbhob, 
100,000 ; Marbaibhob, (Not known); Nalkuber, 5,000 ; Palam, 
1,500; Sharad, 4,000; Kanwa, 7,000; Visbnutilak, 750; 
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Shanak, 1,500; Arjuna, (not known); Bashistha, 4,500 ; Poush- 
kar, 4,000 ; Sanatkumar, 1,000 ; Satya, 1,000 ; Sridhar, (not 
known); Sanat, 750; Bhustar Mahaprasna, (not known); 
Iswar, 500 ; Lakshnr* Tantra 4,000 ; Mahendra, 2,000 ; Puru- 
shottom, 1,000 ; Panchaprasna, (not known); Kanwa, Mool, 
Tatwasagar and Bagish, (not known); Sambarta, i,ooo ; 
Satatapa, 250; Tejodrabin, Vishnu Satatap, Vishnu Tatwa, 
Vishnu Sidhanta, Vishnu Baibhab and Vishnu Rahashya, 
(not known); Koumar, 250; Jaya, 500 ; Sanra, (not known); 
Bhagabat, 150 ; Sounak, 200; Pushti Tantra, Madhur, U{>en- 
dra and Yogarhidoya, (not known); Marichi, loo ; Harit, 700; 
Atreya, 250 ; Parameshwara, 200; Dakha, 150; Ushanash, 
250 ; Baikhanash, 1,000 ; Bihagendra, 500 ; Bishwakhen, 250 ; 
Yagnabalka, 250; Bhargab, 200; Yamadagna, 150; Paiam- 
puresha, i5o;Goulama, 250; Pulasta, 150; Shakul, 200; 
Gynarnab, 150 ; Yamya, 100 ; Narayan, 150; Jiycttar, 100; 
Jabali, 100; Parashar, 100; Kapil, 250; Baman, 250 ; Brihash- 
patya, 700 ; Prochetash and Balmiki, (not known); Katyana, 
250 ; Agastya, 500 ; Jaraini, 200 ; Upagayan and Hirnya- 
garbha, (not known); Bodhayan, 1,000 ; Bharadyaj, 500 ; 
Naraslnhay (not known); Kasypa, 1,500 ; Soumya, Utrogarga, 
Matatapa and Angibash, (not known); Yoga Tantra, 200; 
Bharat, soo ; Pingala, (not known); Bitta, 150 ; Baruna, 150 ; 
Krishna bashab, Barabya, and Markandeya (not known); 
Agneya, 500 ; Sanhita Sangraha, Maha Sanat kumar and Vyasa, 
(not known); Vishnu Tantra, 300; Uma Maheshwara 1,500; 
Mihir Tantra (not known); Ahir Budha, 7,500 ; Raghaba, 350 ; 
Kalki, £50 ; Dattatreya, 500 ; Sarba, (not known); Sankarshan, 
’1500; Pradyumna, Barahi, and Shuka, (not known) and 
Kapinjala, 2,500. 
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The sum-total of the slokas contained in the Sanhitas 
named above amounts to about four lakhs but it is a pity 
that a large number is not available. In the sixth century 
Bedanlacharya edited a book entitled “Pancharatra Rakhasa.’^ 
On referring to it, it will be found that even then some of the 
9^a;ihifas were not available as he gave hint to that effect. Of 
these io8 '^ankitas the first two deals with the subject in 
greater detail than the others. 

By the bye, it is worth while to notice that an allegorical 
’ucrount is traceable in Mahabharaf^ Santiparba as to the 
r-rigin of “Pancharatragam” edited by Narada. The story 
urns thus :—Narada in the course of his travels chanced to 
to meet with Ihxrayana at Badrikasrain and took the oppor- 
tunity of putting several questions to him relating to the 
creation of the universe. In icsponsc Narayan gave an 
account that Brahma was first created and to him is attributed 
tlie creation of Devas, Kishis — Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, Bashish- 
tlia, Goutama, Kashyapa, Angira and Marichis. One Upari- 
charab gave ritual offerings in a Yagna^ but it was a matter 
of great surprise that the offerings disappeared. On this 
occasion Biihashpati and other Devas were the ritual minis- 
teis. They were at a loss to conceive what led to the dis- 
appearance. In order to solve the mystery Brihashpati alone 
repeated the Yag;na but the result was the same. After all 
Uparicharab gave the hint that it w^as Narayan himself who 
took away the offerings. The Rishis then confirmed the 
event and remarked that those sons who were created by the 
will-force of Narayanahad the exclusive right to approach 
Narayana and nobody else. Thereupon, Narada engaged 
himself deeply in devotion and succeeded in his attempt to 
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find out the means of access to Narayana- Subsequently 
Narada noticed in his work “Pancharatra” that the image 
worship is the only means of access to Narayana. There are 
various meanings of the term “Pancharatra” assigned by 
various writers, but the general acceptation of the term is that 
it alludes to the knowledge of the five items viz., (1) the 
Universe, (2) Nirbana (annihilation), (3) Narayana (God-head) 
(4) Mystic Powers and (5) Worldly Success. 

71 ie scientific exposition of the Pancharalragam branch 
of 'fantra will be fully dealt with later on. Now, as regards 
the origin of the other two branches of Again Tantra there 
arc similar anecdotes but they arc too lung to be given in 
detail in this prefatory note. 

The second branch of Agam d’antra is Shaibagam which 
is distinguished from the first in respect of Icims ouly, 
namely “Siva” is substituted for “Narayan” and so on. d'he 
number of works classed under Saibagam is twenty-eight, 
and they are as follows: — 

Kamik contains 125,000 slokas; Santan 50,000; Sarba, 
Kiran, Sukhma, Yogaja, Dipta, Chintwa, Karan, Anchita 
(Aiila), Bijaya, Bir, Bihva, Asliumat, Swambluiba, Nil, 
(Anal), Sidha (Sarbottam), Suprobhed, Raibeb, Makul, 
Binwa, Bimal, Lohit, Sahasra (Niswas,) Parameshwar, Prodga 
and Chandragyan, (the number of slokas contained in 
these is not* known) Batul (Niswas) contains 1,00,000 
slokas. 

According to Saibagam, Siva is the manifestation of 
Brahma. His five faces indicate the five sets of creation. 
Each of his face has three eyes suggestive of the three 
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different ^^nas which will be explained in their proper 
places. 

The third branch of Agam Tantia is Saktagam which is 
just the same as the other two, the difference being that 
according to the Saktagam “Sakti” was first created and 
Siva secured the Divine Energy on his left side by means of 
Yoga. In this branch Sakti is manifested in the personality 
of Lakhsmi, Saraswaii and Parboti, These will be explained 
subsequently in full detail with reference to the Rig Veda 
Sajihita. There are sixty-four works classed under this 
branch; their names are given below together with the sub- 
ject matter dealt with in each. 

Mahamaya Sambar deals with the creation of the uni- 
verse and its object. 

Yogini deals with Yogini as the female spirit, tl\e mode of 
worship of Yogini at the cremation ground with the view 
to attain worldly success. 

Tatwa Sambar deals with the process of exercising con- 
trol over the five elements. 

Mahendra Jal Tanlra deals with Ether and Earth. 

Astabhairab Tantras viz : Sidhya, Batu, Barlabanal, Fal, 
Kalagni, Jogini, Maha, and Sakti describes how to attain 
worldly success. 

Vaharu Pushtak deals with the worship of the deities 
Brahmi, Maheswari, Koumari, Baishnavi, Barajii, Mahendri, 
Chamunda, and Sivadute. 

Yamalashtok deals with the worship of sakti. 

Chandragyan (Nityashosrashi Tantra) deals with the 
worship of Kapil. 
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Ualini deals with the corporeal diseases and means for 
their ture. 

Mahamonmohan deals with Hypnotism. 

Bamajasla and Bamadev treat of the worship of Sakti. 

Batul, Balulottar and Kamika deaj wtih the construction 
of temples. 

Hridved Kapalika deals with the cerebral part of the body 
as the centre of devotion, 

Tantraved treats of mesmerism as applied for the destruc- 
tion of body. 

Gujhya deals with the Tamashik worship of Sakti. 

Kalabad deals with Kala of sorts. 

Kalamay and Bamachar deal with the worship of Sakti ; 
importance attached to the left hand side. 

Randikamat deals with Medicines for the cure of 
diseases, 

Mathathormat deals with Mercury as used in medicines. 

Hina Voi^ini Tantra with control over this yogini (spirit). 

Trottal deals with the various feats connected with mes- 
merism. 

Trottalotra deals with control over Jakhinis (evil spirits.) 

Panchamrita describes how to avoid fear of death. 

Bhutadamar, Kulsari, Kuloddish and Kulchurhamani deal 
with mesmerism as applied to killing purposes. 

Sarbagyanodvob, Mahakalimat, Agmishya, Mfidineshand 
Bikhuteshwar deal* with the worship of Kapalik. 

Purba Tantra, Pashchim, Dakhin, Uttar and Niruttar 
'rantras; Bimal, Biraalottam and Devimukh,- -these deal with 
the worship of Siva and various Yogas. 

Srimat Sachidananda ^AMr. 



FAITH HEALING IN INDIA, 

:-(X>s 

In India, even to this day, faith plays an im[)ortant pait 
in^the healing of diseases. How many of the Indians, who 
are proverbially poor, can resort to r<’cognised systems of treat - 
ment, much less the cosily medicines of the West ? 
quacks are rampant everywhere and they drive a roarini' 
trade with vast multitudes of people. The other rea'Jon why 
the healing of diseases by faith arc so prevalent in the Muffas 
sil is because the lights of civilization have not as yet [lenetrat 
cd there. On many occasions the treatment prcsciibed by- 
quacks creates consternation in the minds (»f educated 
men. To a cholera patient they would prescribe the heaviest 
of meals and to one suffering from high fever a dip m 
water several times a day would form the essential feature of 
the treatment, lint sure enough the patients do not die cent 
per cent as would be apprehended, but a good many get 
round to have their faith in the competency of so-called 
physicians strengthened. To a Hindu, it is a well-known fact 
that many obstinate and incurable cases are cured through 
spiritual agency, the patients giving dharna in holy shrines, 
that is to say, placing themselves absolutely at the mercy 
of gods or goddesses and abstaining from food apd water 
till a response ij, obtained from the spiritual world. It has 
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also been seen by many that a vegetable root or a trifle has 
been obtained under such circumstances in an inexplicable 
manner which, however, had yet the power of healing a very 
obstinate disease in the twinkling of an eye. 

It is sometimes found that diseases are cured by matiirums. 
13 iJt the wordings of some of these mafiinimSy if made public, 
.create infinite amusement. Here is the free translalion 
of one : — 

“There goes a maid with the nose-ring in her nose and a , 
jar of water at her waist. Her teeth bc.smeared with pamt,” 
etc. etc. 

And then it ends thus : “it is the order of Kanukhya I'nat 
this should prove effectual and let the disease depart.” 

This and such manirams are iitteied and passes made. 
At the end, the patient is asked to declare three limes ihar 
hi.'> disease is gone, gone, gone ; it no longer exists, etc etc. 
And sure enough the disease oftentimes leaves liie patient. 

It is, therefore, only faith which heals in the majority 
of cases. 

During the past two months some very intercsiing and 
voluminous correspondence has appeared in the columns of the 
British Medical Journal on the subject of Faith Healing, the 
Lourdes Miracles, etc., and it is a good sign that a scientific 
journal like the above should open its columns to both s«des 
of the question. In a manner the journal has acknowledged 
the truth of Spiritual healing. Without impinging upon the re- 
ligious aspect of the matter in any way there arc a number of 
facts and incidents recorded, especially one with icferen*e to 
a cure effected by a medical man, Colonel Fcrtei, L M, S., in 
D 
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Olcutta, that deserve mention. The letters disputing the 
validity of some of the Lourdes cures, and ascribing them 
to other than religious causes drew forth a rejoinder from the 
Right Rev. Father Gasquet, D. 1 )., President of the English. 
IJenedictines ; in which he admits that the scries of papers 
are mostly written in a spirit of fairness, although written from 
a rationalistic point of view. He explains in what they diffei; 
from the (Catholic point of view. While he admits that there 
are many cases which, to a greater or lesser extent, may be con 
sidered as brought about by the action of the mind on the 
body, there are a great many cases which cannot be ex[)lainL*d 
in this way in the present slate of medical and physical 
science. 

He (tuolcs a case which appears in a hook on f.ourdes, 
published in 1908, of a man named Gargain who was seriously 
injured on the Orleans railway. A medical report slated that his 
injiiiies “constituted a permanent infirmity, hardly susc^'ptible 
of improvement, and more likidy to terminate fatally.” f/ttci 
gangrene of the feet declared itself, while an action against the 
railway was still pending. I’he civil courts, on February 20, 
TOOi, condemned the railway comfHiny to pay him an annual 
pension of ^>,ooo francs a year for life and an indemnity ol 
60,000 frs. The company appealed to the courts who oonfinn 
ed the judgment. 'I'he whole medical histony of the case was 
before the public and the courts. He >yas persuaded by his 
friends to be taken to Lourdes though he had not been a 
practising Catholic, and had not left his bed in the hospital 
for r8 months, the lower part of his body was as good as dead, 
and he seemed to be in a dying state. “During the blessing 
iif the sic)c by the Blessed Sacrament he was instantly cured.’^ 
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He was examined in the presence of sixty doctors, professors, 
etc., believers and sceptics. Altnough .signs of sores were on 
his body, the gangrene had disappeared, and strength rapidly 
returned. The learned father says: -“In view of the constant 
progress of scientific knowledge it is ipjite possible that it might 
be necessary to qualify former judgments oa cures of this 
^kind. The phrase ‘as far as wc know at presentMs always 
usefully appended to a judgment on these matters. 
Many things which to ojr forefathers would have 
appeared impossible are now shown to have a natural 
(‘\[)Uination.” 

The Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J, h.is written a very 
lengthy article explaining the .ittitiide « f the Church towards 
these cures, and he, too, tells of a marvellous cine of a young 
teniale suffering from some tcrrilile le n ;le disorder. Marie 
Hole] appears to have been see!i by me. Heal men of repute 
both before and after her cure, scvcial of whom admitted 
the cure, but w'ore unable to account for it. Dr, B.irdol 
vviiles:—‘Tt is indisputable ;liU.sncw.is cured at Lourde.s 
contrary to all expectation. M; friend Dr. II., who comes from 
the Tans hospitals, when con, ailed by me about the case, 
abstained from offeiing any me lic.il inteiprelation. 1 can 
only do as he has done, since I belong to the same school 
which bows before the evidmice of facts, even when the ex- 
planation of the facts lacking.’’ Father Thurston narrates a 
case which occurred at Dover which took [>Idce during the 
present year, with much verificative testimony from medical 
jnen. In his letter the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet says 
that to be a miracle it must be sudden, complete, and 
permanent. 
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Colonel Ferte, Indian Medical Service, M. B. (Lond,) 
F R. C. S„ late Professor of Gynecology, Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, tells a story which is well authenticated. 
He says:— 

“There entered my consulting room a nun and my servant 
flupporting between' them another young nun, about 25 yeais 
of age, whose head was rolling from side to side, her feature^ 
twitching, her arms limp, and her legs flying out in fiont of hei 
in a pitiful attempt to walk. The nature of the case was practi- 
cally clear before a word was spoken The two girls were 
Irish nuns and the companion of the patient told me they hud 
come from a convent in South India. The girl had been 
suffering from paralysis for many years, had shown no signs of 
imp»'ovcment, her life was a burden to herself and her sister 
nuns, numerous doctors and treatment had had no result. I 
thought what a case it would be for Lourdes and said, es, 
you can be cured absolutely, without the shadow of a doubt, 

if you will make the pilgrimage to Lourdes; more than this it is 

. . . . . 

a heretic who gives you this opinion, for I do not belong 
your Church.’ They were greatly disappointed, ami 
said their community was a poor one, and asked if 
dlrinking the imported Lourdes water would not have the 
same effect. I said I doubted this, for as much meric was oh 
tained by the actual pilgrimage to the holy spot as by tlic 
actual drinking the waters. What I m^ant was, of course, 
that the entourage, the exaltation and excitement of fellow- 
pilgrims, the pervading mysticism and expectant atmosphere 
of the holy place itself, would be of powerful assistance in 
•effecting the cure. In the end it was settled that she should ^ 
nk bottled Lourdes water daily in the Calcutta Convent 
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in Middleton Row, and see me again in a fortnight. I merely 
prescribed a simple tonic and much doubt if the prescription 
was made up. 

“About ten days afterwards, during my consultation, the- 
same two nuns entered my room, and the formerly paralysed 
one rushed across the room and fell at my feet embracing 
jthem, and saying I had cured her. When she was seated I 
asked her to tell me all about it, and in her own words this 
was the story : — ‘We returned to the convent and told the 
Rev. Mother all you had said, and I immediately began ta ^ 
drink Lourdes water and to do a neunaine~{\\ovtx\d) a nine 
days’ pra>er. On the ninth day I was lifted into a carriage 
to take a drive with the Revd. Mother, While we were out 
I suddenly felt my strength return ; I stood up and cried out f 
“Mother, Mother ! I am cured !” We drove back at once 
to the convent I leaped out of the carriage saying, “I am 
cured ! I am cured !” All the nuns speedily assembled and 
we went into the chapel and there sang a Te Deum to thank 
the Holy Mother and you, doctor, for my cure. I was touched 
and taken aback by the sweet simplicity of these two good 
women in the way they associated me with the cure and their 
thanks. Colonel Ferte says he received communications on 
the subject while he was in Calcutta from all parts of India 
and afterwards, described the case as one of pure hysterical 
paralysis,” 

A leading London physician also dwells on the fact that 
i^aith plays a great part in the virtues of healing. He 
that the root of the evil |lies in the materialistic 
tendencies of the age which have tainted the work of 
the medical profession, and thus has led certain religious 
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bodies to seek for remedy in the Scriptural practice of Divine 
healing. He says that the steady increase of functional dis- 
orders has played an important part in bringing about this 
crisis, and in certain cases has justified the means by successful 
results. He advocates the co-operation of medical experience 
with religious conviction as the only rational means of coping 
with the protean conditions resulting from an age of unrest 
and excitement. 

We just learn that the importance given to Faith Healing 
in a journal like the above has drawn the attention of many 
‘ eminent physicians of England to the subject. As a result 
ten medical men and ten clergymen met in complete privacy 
on the 28th October at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to discuss the matter, We believe, in due time, we 
shall be able to present our readers with a report of their 
conclusions. 



FRAUD IN MEDIUMSHIP. 

THE TOMSONS.—fC^;//./.) 



Amek what appeared regarding the Tomsons in our last issue 
(jiiite a voluminous literature has appeared cn the subjei^t 
which undoubtedly mystifies the mystery still moie. The 
reply published by Mr. A, P Sinnett in Light in connec- 
tion with Sir Hiram s article was followed by a vigorous 
lejoiudcr fiom the old scientist who conducted the fray with 
the enthusiasm of a young man. Mr. Sinnett also duly returned 
to the charge. Light has fully discussed the position taken 
by both of them, and from its article wc quote two paragraphs 
below ; — 

“Sir Hiram Maxim’s attitude is frankly that of the average 
man who does not believe in spirit beings, or any so-called 
^supernatural agencies. He holds that as there were neither 
flowers nor snake in the cabinet, nor on the outside of Mrs. 

1 omson’s clothes when she entered the cabinet, therefore 
‘they must have been concealed inside of Mrs. Tomson’s 
clothing’ — but that.»is assuming as settled the very point that 
tlie seance was held to determine — viz., whether flowers or 
^ny other article could be introduced into the cabinet by 
4 psychic’ means — or spirit power. It is evident also that Sir 
Hiram does not understand Mr. Sinnett’s position when he 
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^ys ; ‘I take it that h% believes that Mrs. Torason is able to 
mam^facture live snakes,’ Of course Mr. Sinnett does 
not believe anything of the kind, but the main facts are now 
before our readers, and they should not be lost sight of, or 
obscured by the fact that Sir Hiram and Mr. Sinnett regard 

them from different view-points 

“Sir Hiram Maxim states that Mrs. Tomson admitted that 
she had the snake concealed on her person, that the ladies 
who undressed her discovered flowers inside the tights, that 
tiierc was ‘a complete track of where the flowers had come 
^from -she had managed to pull them out around the neck,’ 
and that there was a hole in the chiffon hood through which 
he could easily put his hand. Respecting this hole Mr. 
Tomson, in his letter on page 487, declares that it was 
torn by one of the lady as.sistants, in order that Mrs. Tomson 
might drink some water (or which she had asked. This is 
the rn/.v of the matter : Did Mrs. Tomson make the hole to 
draw out the flowers and the snake, or did the young lady 
make it to give Mrs. Tomson water to drink ? Apparently, 
the Tomsons .say that it was the work of the young lady ; 
tm the other hand, Sir Hiram Maxim says that ‘one of the 
young ladies attempted to pass the glass of water through 
the hole in the chiffon, but I stopped her, and Mrs. Tomson 
drank the water through the chiffon.’ This means that the hole 
was already made, and was not made by the young lady. R 
becomes, ther|fore, a question as to wiiich statement is 
correct. Sir Hiram Maxim says that both of his lady assis 
tants ‘are willing to certify to everything which I have said 
as being the absolute truth.’ ” 

But with all that it is a significant fact that the raediumship 
of Mrs. Tomson is now being strongly supported by ever 
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parties who are not so well-known* as Maxim, Robinson, 
Sinnett, Blackwell, Stead and others but nevertheless men. 
who are competent enough to detect fraud or otherwise in a 
seance. In an issue of the Two Worlds the following letter 
appears over the Signature of Mr. W. Mompesson Johnson, 34, 
Leamington Gardens, Seven Kings, Ilford. Mr. Johnson 
says : — 

“In a room of a private house there was recently held a 
seance, the medium present being Mrs. Tomson. I bad taken 
much pains in collecting together a number of persons, all 
known to myself, so as to avoid the possibility of any con- 
federates being present. All present were seekers after truth, 
and not persons who were likely to be imposed upon by fraud, 
and yet who came in a spirit of open-mindedness, prepared to- 
weigh and examine all nianilestations in the light of reason 
and sound judgment. There were in all twenty-five persons 
present. 

“Before the commencement of the seance Mrs. Tomson was 
throughly examined in an adjoining room by four ladies. They 
then escorted her into the cabinet — which had just been 
oxaiiiined by the sitters— announcing the fact that there was 
no possibility of anything being hidden about her person. Mr. 
Tomson, in the meantime, keeping well away from the cabinet 
and his wife in order that we could see that nothing was> 
passed between them, and he remained well in view during 
the manifestations. After a pause of a fe# minutes, during, 
which time 1 and another had been holding Mr. Tomson’s 
hands, and another sitter had been sitting close to and 
front of the cabinet, the curtains were raised, and a materialised 
form showed itself, which, disappearing, was followed shortijr 
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by another and dffcrent form. Another short pause, and then 
•a form lifted the curtains aside and called, ‘Annie !’ then 
suddenly withdrawing, only to reappear at the other side, still 
calling, ‘Annie ! Annie !’ This form now disappeared from 
view, but I distinctly heard the words uttered, ‘I’m Agnes !’ ’ 
There were a few more forms materialised, and the sitters for 
whom they had come were, allowed to go up close to the 
cabinet and look into their faces. In two cases there were in- 
disputable recognitions of departed relatives. 

“I was then called up to the cabinet myself, and sa^ and 
sptSke to a spirit-form, in whom (and I submitted it to the 
closest scrutiny) I could in no way recognise the slightest 
facial resemblance to Mrs. Tomson, the shape and expression 
of die face, the shape of the eyes and nose, and the colour of 
the hair being all entirely different. Our faces were in close 
touch, and I took the opportunity to manoeuvre into such a 
position that I could take best advantage of the light to see 
the features of the one before me. 

“After the cessation of the materialisations, some of the 
sitters were admitted into the cabinet in pairs for the purpose 
of having tests given them under tlie usual conditions of 
trance-control. In every instance those who went in received 
some test which, in its very subtleness, proved Mrs. Tomson 
to be a medium. One lady told me that she had been called 
by ^ a pet name which, she declared, no one in that room had 
ever heard of. Another was convinced that *>she had spoken 
with her mother. Another received a message from her 
husband, who traced his Christian name upon the palm of her 
hand. My own wife, whilst in the cabinet with the medium, 
received a slight indication of the presence of her father, bu 
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Mrs. Tomson was apparently attacked by great pain and feel- 
ing of illness whilst holding my wife’s hand. She was so bad 
that she had to be taken out of the cabinet into the next 
room, whither she was escorted by two of the lady sitters. 

“Upon regaining consciousness (/.«?., coming from under 
control), she complained of great pain, displaying all the 
symptoms and exactly describing the localily and sensations 
of a severe operation under which my wife went eight months 
ago. Mrs. Tomson was so long shaking off the effects of 

this condition that the seance had to be discontinued at 

% 

this point. 

•‘In recording my contentions pointing towards the genuine- 
ness of Mrs. Tomsoii’s mediumship, I should like to point 
out that not one of the sitters had ever met the Tomsons 
before, and that it was absolutely impossible that they had 
been able to obtain information regarding the private affairs 
or antecedents of anyone present, whose names even were, 
aid still arc, unknown to them. 

“I will now refer back to the incident of the form which 
called ‘Annie,’ and who afterwaids was heard to sty, “I’m 
‘Agnes.’ There was a lady present whose Christian name 
is Annie, and who has a particular friend in spirit-life named 
"Agnes.’ But, as it was at the beginning of the proceedings, 
this lady did not know that she would be allowed to go jup 
to the cabinet tp look closely at the form, thus she missed 
the opportunity of thoroughly establishing its identity, bit 
is, nercrtheless, deeply impressed that it was her particular 
end calling to her. Anyway, it seemed something more 
than mere coincidence. 
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“Further, I will call my readers’ notice to the fact that tw» 
of the mt^terialised forms were unmistakably [recognised by 
two different litters as being relatives, and in each case the 
form gave a prearranged test to establish further proof of 
identity, and these two sitters assured me that they were abso- 
lutely convinced of the genuineness of the manifestation 
given them. 

“Regarding the other phase of mediumship (trance-control) 
those to whom it was addressed received some little test 
whiph I cannot explain to myself as being either guess-work, 
thoght-reading, or coincidence. The faces of the spirits 
manifesting varied in shape from round and short to long and 
thin. The forms were swathed round and round with fold 
upon fold of drapery, which, if measured, must have been 
of great length and no inconsiderable bulk, and which, in 
face of the examination, I cannot believe were bidden upon 
the medium ; and I am certain that nothing passed between 
Mr. and Mrs. Tomson, as we were all on the look out for 
anything of that sort. After the seance, as mentioned before, 
Mrs. Tomson was escorted into the next room by two of the 
ladies, who saw her under such circumstances that they 
assured me again that it was not possible that she had any- 
thing hidden upon her, and the cabinet was immediately ex- 
amined by other sitters to see if anything had been left 
behind. Perhaps it would be as well to add that the cabinet 
was made entirely of materials supplied by*^ ourselvs, and 
was thoroughly examined immediately before Mrs. Tomson 
entered it. 

'T may again state, in spite of the fact that I organised the 
seance myself, I entered into it with a fair amount of scepti- 
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cism, but prepared to judge fairly. The opinion that I come 
to, taking both sides into consideration, leads me to believe 
that what I saw was^the manifestation of powers controlling 
and not controlled by Mrs. Tomson.” 

In a furthei communication on the subject to the 2wo 
Worlds^ Mr. H. Blackwell says that probably fully eighty per 
cent of the so-called exposers of mediums are merely exposers 
of the malice, conceit or ignorance of the investigator. Then 
he proceeds : — 

“The manager of the Alhambra, who had tht opportunity of 
attending over eighty seances, for such they were, wrote to the 
a long letter, in which he said: — ‘Every night they 
were subjected to the most rigorous examination by com- 
mittees from the audience, before and after their performances. 
Since that time, by-the-by, to my knowledge these two pe(t|)le 
have subjected themselves over and over again to the rack of 
psychical and physical investigators of all sorts and ranks. 
"I'hey have fearlessly undergone hostility, insult, suspicion, and 
the whole paraphernalia of torture which is generally supposed 
to be nececessary by investigators, who, for the most part, 
when they get something they know nothing whatever about 
into their hands to examine, start with the preconceived idea 
tliat they are going to expose a fraud, and, when they fail to 
•be able to do it, turn, nasty. ^ 

“What conjjurcr would consent to work under such conditi- 
ons? Like the Davenports and Fay, the Tomsons have, been 
indebted to and dependent upon their invisible helpers. 

“Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the well-known Thcosophist, states that 
he has been present at seven or eight of their materialising 
seances at the houses of his Iricnds, and that he was quite 
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convinced that they were genuine manifestations. He pro- 
ceeds ‘No one with experience of abnormal phenomena 
could doubt the mcdiiimship, if they had seen its manifesta- 
tions even half or a quarter as often as I did.’ 

“The writer attended aTonison scanee last year, and a .spirit- 
friend appeared, who gave a certain sign, wlu-'h she also gave 
the last time she materialised to him, whiili was in Washing- 
ton. U. S. A., some eight years previoudy. In the interval 
she has frequently been seen, and given messages throu;.h 
various clairvoyants. 

“On Friday last, at the house of Mr. Andtew Ckndinning, 
who has probably had a greater and longei cx['erience of 
m|iterialisalions than anyone in the kingd( m, a successful 
, ^seance was held, notwithstanding the heavy 1: ad of mental and 
tinstncial anxiety under which the n aie at present 

labouring, owing to the attacks that hiui ’<ccn made on theii 
hna fidts. At the desire or Mrs. Tonu' n, ( ur lu'^tess satis- 
fied berself that the medium’s only iaid{:U'lotl..ng at the seance 
was a black, tight-fitting combination. 

“There were no ‘a[iports,’ but ten foims were clemly seen 
during the evening and hvo of Ihevi aNuf from and at ihr 
satne tlmt as the medium. One of these s[>irit visitors, a little 
girl, kept up a lively conversation in a distinctly childish voice 
with a strong American accent, giving her v.ews of certain 
critics with refreshing frankness. The sister of'Mr. Glendin- 
niiig, who was lost through a wreck (^ff the Austrlian coast, 
appeared with her hair hanging down, and just as she had been 

photographed by Mr. Boursnell. 

“Mr. Tomson, who was at that moment standing close to 
the cabinet, said that her hair appeared to be dripping with 
water. Of course, he knew nothing whatever of the incident. 
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“i.\ beautiful female spirit manifested, and spoke to the 
wilter in a totallj'-differert voice to that of the medium, while 
another who came appeared to be like my late brother-in-law, 
and gave his name and a suitable message. 

‘‘After my experience, I iiave no hesitation in- expressfng 
the opinion that the IVm.sons are what they claimed to be to 
Mr. Robinson, ‘veritable n.ediums.' " 

I'hough somewhat lat<', we believe the following letter from 
our Calcutta friend, referred to m (uir previous issue, will not 
he uninteresting to our reader^ He wrote to us dated the 
22nd August, thus : — 

“Sir Hiram Maxii .'s exposure (>r Mrs. Tomson is dis- 
ap[)ointing as one had h(»pod that from this lest somethin^' 
(if interest might have eventuated. It is the old story of th^ 
j'lofc.ssional mcdiiuir b..'ng(aMed upon to [)roduce definite 
le^nlts of a defunte cho-acter under definite condi- 
tions and of rcsorti ‘; tn fiaiul and enurting the possi- 
bility of expesure 1 itl.c! lii.an risk prodiu’ing no results 
al all whicii, in the (f scientific investigators and 

of the public gpnera“y, vo»ahl be siouply accepted as 
the proof of the fraudulent character of previous pheno- 
mena. Sir Hiram in hi> !a!)orai<ny test, seems to have gone 
simply for apports but wliether or nut Mrs. Tomson ever 
pioduces genuine apports I cannot t(‘ll you, my exiierience 
in this respect being limited to the little bit of cloth I showed 
von which is neither here nor there however it was produced. 

I understood from Mrs. Tomson that only on rare occasions 
did she get flowers and that it was impossible to say whfn 
such manifestations would be produced. Apparently now-a 
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days she is expected to produce birds, flowers and snakes 
at will on any test occasion with the result common to all 
mediums, including such great ones as Eusapia Palladino 
that she resorts to fraud rather than face failure. It is a great 
pity, but there is nothing new about it and it does not 
in any way prove that Mrs. Tomson is not possessed 
of the genuine powers to which I myself bear testi- 
mony, for whatever my testimony is worth. There has 
so far been no exposure of Mrs. Tomson’s materialisation 
phenomena and that is the only point on which I am 
in any position to speak. We specially wanted flowers at 
my last seance but we did not get a single bud although ilu; 
materialisations were excellent, Mr. Moul’s letter is liii- 
"Strongest defence of the Tomsons which I have yet seen and 
it is presumably worth something. It was however written 
three weeks before the Maxim tost and it remains to be seen 
what attitude Mr. Moul now takes up and whether or not 
the Alhambra engagement will come off and if so with wluu 
results. The following is an extract from a letter from my 
medium friend which will no doubt be of interest to you : 
T enclose two cuttings from the paper* which you can read 
and burn after. The Mr. Marriott who is mentioned in the 
cuttings has been for some weeks doing his best to expose 
a// mediums and of coitrse the Tomsons have come in fur 
their share of the exposure in '^PearsorCs Maga%ine\ Von 
will see by the cutting from the daily EXfress of July yil^ 
that Mr. Moul of the Alhambra Theatre speaks of the remark- 
able exhibition of Mrs Tomson*s powers at the Alhambia 
two years ago — that was before Mr. Stead took them up, 
he saw Mrs T. there, and was sure she was a very fine 
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.naterializlng medium and I believe Mr. Stead was 
one who brought Mrs T. into the spiritualistic j'.t'w, 

(/f course they sit entirely for spiritual manifesiaiinns ana 
I do not tliink that they will be inclined to go back u tlic 
Alhambra Theatre even to satisfy Sir Hirun Ma\iii; (c 
l\IarioU. I have heard nothing more about the oiTcr whcth'.'r 
the Tomsons have accepted or not to aoji^ar on Ih.r 
Alhambra ^stage. Let’s hope that the goud .\ng‘l fi nvis 
will take care of them and keep them faithful to the \.i rk 
they have taken iij), n(;vv they understand what the vv( • • 

ml power means, it is not to give frivobnis t h 

hundreds, but to give comforch* many sorrowing h. nt" ' “■ 

Yes, we do freely admit that we have no (‘oniroi vo-er tb- 
spirits. We ca’inoL issue warrants to force them tvj dc. our 
Iddding. Sir H. Maxim first secures the liands, feet, fci^^ers 
etc, of the medium to his satisfaction and then telL ih*- 
latter to bring a live crocodile, 'fhe meuium fails to co :t 
and lie is at once pronounced a humbug, and s})intu'aism 
itself a delusion. 

But if it is not the work of spirits, whose it is? 
Judge Edmonds disposes of the question in a satisfactory 

* We regret to find ih.il in our previous .irti( le we nusepjoted on 
t ulcutia friend in two places as llie following letter from liim w 11 
f-liow : — • 

“1 have read with interest your article on the Tomsons in your 
< October Magazine which seems to me to deal very fully aud fairly with 
the whole case. You ^lave however misejuoted rue in two places. Ptge 
line-— You have subslituted (the word ‘dragged’ for ‘draped’ 
n course alters the sense. Page 142, last para. — My letter ofjthe 
4tn Oct. reads as follows ; ‘It is in attempting to cater for the demand 
«r apports that the Tomson; have come to grief.’ I said nothing what- 
ever dhoMt ‘the amusement of a gaping crowd of “smoking .spectators-’ 
; ome such remark occurred in Mr. WalUs’ letter to you in diicuiiiug the 
roinson.s’ Music Hall performances,” 

E 
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manner. Read his following remarks and say honestly what 
you think of them : 

“But admitting the contradictions, how are the facts to be 
disposed of.!* There is the rub. The teachings may be 
contradictory ; they may be all false ; but the question forces 
Itself upon us, Who makes them ? whence come the revela- 
Mons, true or false ? They are intelligible, if not true, and 
j.eem to emanate from intelligent sources. They can not 
come (it seems so) from mere matter, however subtle its 
f(jrccs. I am lost in wonder and amazement ! I am free to ’ 
say that these phenomena, viewed in any light, or however 
wc may dispose or them, are the most extraordinary in the 
h story of the human mind, (ireat results must follow, 
wiiether they emanate from disembodied Spirits or not. 
No candid or well-reguU.ted mind can question the integrity 
(if all the witnesses. If you only, or a few others, were alone 
th.e witnesses, we might, without impugning your honest), 
vejacity, or general intellectual capacity, get over the difiiciilt), 
by ascribing the phenomena to monomania, as Swedenborg's 
leachings were tor a long time, and with some still are dis- 
po'-ed of. But the concurrent testimony from many and 
wiacly separated sources has assumed a magnitude and 
torce which is not to be evaded by a philosophic sneer, 
hiicli a mode of treating the subject may and does satisfy 
the unrefl jcting and vulgar herd. But the subject merits 
atienlion, and will force itself upon the notice of the world." 

'I'he forces are all intelligent, they think and talk like us. 
So they cannot be matter. What they are then ? A new 
creation of God who can talk and think like men ? Very well. 
Let us ask what they say of themselves. And what do they 
say ? Every one of them when asked who and what they 
were, said that they had before been men on earth and 
are, now in the spirit world. 
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Jr w.is in the Ei'^hties of the past Nineteenth Century, 
while I was studying in the Preparatory Class of the Pabna 
Zilla School that an inrident occurred w'hich made a believer 
of me, who was till then a rank unbeliever in the existence 
ihosts and spirits. It was new moon night when all 
was dark and dreary. I was poring over my hooks in my 
studio in right earnest— foigetiiiig me and my sui roundings 
altogether. I was, so to say, all attention to my studies, 
when I was all on a sudden called out by my old servant, 
Kangali, who was very ftnl of me. This Kangali 
|ras an inhabitant of Sanktigud, near the well known rail- 
way Station, Memari, E. I. R. in the district of Burdwar, 
hile he was a youth he was euiployed as a favourite servant, 
ainong‘t others, under my father, who. was then in the 
he) -day of his prosperity at Pabna. This Kangali was 
reputed to be not only well versed in the jm/ifras about 
snakes but was well-known al?o as an expert exorcist 
^»f ghosts and olher^^apparitions. Ilis reputation in those 
days spread far and swide and client used to flock 
b> him for relief in their distress. On the- night in question, 
^Ihis Kangali w'as called by a client of his, to e.xorcise ’.he 
i^host from a man, who was no other than a Falki-^earer ana 
^ M,\liomcd.n too. 
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Kflngali knew well that I was an unbeliever in the exis-- 
tence of ghosts and spirits, 1 was then receiving English 
Education and its materialistic tendency made me what I 
then was 77 ^., the haidened and 'jrc,ualiricd unbeliever fhat 
I was in the existence of ghosts and s[iirits. I used to laug!) 
■at them and by my sophistry used to vancpiish the believers 
thereof and take pride in their defeat. Hence the c,dl 
from our servant Kangali to wilness :he ghost-poss'tss<|f 
Palki-bearer personally was taken b} me as a challenge from 
a believer ro an unbeliever and as he threw tlm gauntlet, 

I took it up. I therefore accom.paiv.ed him to the p act 
•of tlie I'alki-bearer. Kangali’s inflacuce o'-er his clicjntele was 
very great lor he did not charge any t’ung l)iit used to 
to treat his patients graiiSf and somt. times at his neisonal 
loss and sacrifices. This was the Injunction of his (mrii, 
-as he used to say often, and this he used to follow to iht 
letter and at all costs and in all sinctrU). Now, Kangah 
proached a dark-colorcd bearded fellow v,-ho was st.uiding 
and pronouncing with nasal intonation something wlml^ 
resembled the texts of Sanskrn [//!ani7as or Slukas. M 
first it struck me much— an unbeliever— when 1 found thatihe 
said[ Mahomed an Palki-bearer, ho was rbsolutely lUitcuih, 
having bad no occasion to approach the icn ple of deep Sauskiit 
Learning or the smattering ihcteof,— war* ^pronouncing, tho' 
with nasal intonation, something like the texts of the Sans- 
Jtrit mantras or Shastrik Slokas, iho’ aU along he was not 
intelligible. 1 was dumb-founded. 1 began to wonder 
how one not at all versed in elementary Sanskrit ceuld so 
utter sounds which resembled the pronounciug of Sanskrit 
•texts. The man began to repeat and became audible more 
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and more and at last we believed that we were in the presence 
of a Hindu Priest and San^brit scholar, performing certain 
ceremonies of his disciple in A\ earnestness and with learning, 
'I'his went on for some time. 

Many people assembled to witness this strange 
jdienomenon and at lu^t it was difficult to move about* 
Tc» large was thf3 asse Jibly of persons. The man 
then began to move an 1 m.inipalaie his fingers, as a 
<iev(jted and holy Hrabmtn dvn.s in invoking the aid and 
i)le^sings of the Divine by the varied transposition 

of the fiiigeis of both ll_ !ianJ‘>, bometiiuts touching the 
IMjint of his n(».se, somclun t'oe t(»[» ol his head where reigns 
thvC [ligtail of a Pundit and ^ t: ces c]ap[>ing with the palms 
ot lM)th hands, not to speak. r. oilier m.inipiilaiions and combi- 
nations of fingers and pain*.' in \aiious put)tares and gestures 
a-' are de^ne daily by the II . lu lehgious devotees engaged 
in daily religious cercmcr. l.'. 1 stood for a while gaping 
jtii'ith wonder and the que-sinn that agitated my mind thea 
was-- “If it be real v\!.at docs it mean?" I could not 
decipher anything out it for a time and stood silent 
''oiidoring what all these meant, specially us the man was a 
Mah(>medan. 

At last Kangali broke out “well, how could tlu man come 
he possessed by the Ghost One of liis brother 
palki-bearers narrated^ the whole story of possession. That 
a very short one. d'he man went to bear a palki from 
^ h) y. Pie ^^5 coming back with the empty palki 
his shoulder. He wanted to make water and sat 
some big tree on the bank of a tank and afterwards on 
way home the man, all on a sudden, began to plaf 
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many curious pranks like a confirmed lunatic which 
his fellows did not take as serious at first but ultimately, 
©n reaching home, they w^ere dis*illutoinized and Kangali 
the exorcist was, therefore, sent for and the man was placed 
under his treatment. This was the long and short of the 
plain story of a plain man as to his possession by ghn^t 
who seemed to be able to bear a palki but not the 
of a ghost. He became a little restless off and on 
and many people expected worse things in store for th( 
man and his sorroundings. 

Kangali, the exorcist, watched tho man for sonieiimc 
and began to sound the mantras about ghostology. Ih* 
tried hard but could not produce any effect for the bc'itcr 
upon the man, As an extreme treatment he began to 
up roots of some plants before the nose of the possessed i:ian, 
who felt horribly re^^tless and uncomfortable at the sn c'l 
thereof. At last the afflicted man made a clean breast ofevtiy- 
thing, narrating his story of what he had been in life .ui<l 
what he became after death. It was a very vivid ont' amP* 
I stil remember it in alHts clearness and relief. He said he 
was a Brahman Pundit while on earth. He had two other 
fellows, who while[in earrh life were also Brahmins. .\(tcr 
death they all became Bra/mw^iwtj as and each occupied a l)an- 
'yan tree along the line where he had been. They were living 
the life of Brahmodoiiyas and enjoying'the same. Hc^'a^ 
just on his tree when this fellow of the Palki bearer begari 
to pass urine near by. As he was unclean, it was oppor- 
tune and convenient for him to possess him. That was 
a Saturday and new moon night. Taking advantage ‘>f < 
all lhe.se, he said he came upon the man and possessed him 
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perfectly and entirely and would not lea'^e him. He wont let 
go the man. He was enjoying the possession by him 
of the man. 

Saying this the man assumed postures of .vorslhp and 
made gestures just like those of trained Brahmin worshippers 
of gods. He began to say something in inaudible and nasal 
tone like citing mantras or Sanskrit ' texts and slokas, 'I he 
movements of the fingers of both his hands were pe*:! liar 
and quite akin to those of worshipful Brahmins and ?nn*iits. 
He was again engaged in those pranks, which excited not* 
only our curiosity but also our admiration. I, a hard‘:ned 
unbeliever, at once remained to believe in ^the existence ot 
ghosts and spirits and returned home a quite dirfereni e-.ni. 
Since then my faith in ghoslology has been as firm as it c^)uld 
be. Faith has, at last in my case, got the better of intellect 
and reason. Kangali^came back home with me that night. He 
could not do anything with the Brahmodoiya^ as he said 
he was very stubborn and strong and terbulant and paSw all 
mantras learnt by him. He pleaded, in a manner, ln\ inabi- 
lity to cure him but the sight of the man and the })c’ for- 
mance of his pranks, strange as they seemed, cured mo of 
all my unbeliefs and gave a turn to me which was very signi 
ficant in my life and hence I am what I am now. 1 am 
it wiser man in my belief than what I was in my unbelief 
Baroda Proshad Bose, B. L. 

Pleader, District Court, Pabna. 



NOTES. 



A rn- iT^vctfi’.lly remail<s thfst this ]\[.\[!;a'y!i:c “is nt ', 

as as it ought to Iv'. Tt dosom's tu be [)atrp 

?ii .-d hy y -'rvf The object of the i\Taga/ine is to <hf \v that 
O' is I'o rth and, thr-refoie, the pangs of bereavement 
.1’ ■ irr’-' ’e world is not a vale of tears a- 

is ne’-'dl) suj^posed and the destiny of man is gloriole: 
Nm.v the f. ' r ( f death is instinctive and so it is universal 
t(i frMTi iTmen will sacrifice their most dear objects 

<'f ief:aui, T he pangs of horeavement are more painful than 
almost an} oihtr calamity which may happen to men. Thnt 
being s(., ^ph’itualism ought to be considered as the great- 
est fii'ud ff man. When therefore Huxley declared tha; 
th.e suhiect did not interest him people were amazed and 
thought that too n uch thinking had made him mad. And 
Gl:idst('ne rightly observed that the most important subject 
that could engage the attention of man was spiritualism. 

The f iber day a highly respectable family was stricken 
down by the death of the head member of the family, the 
eldest of the three brothers who composed it. They were 
in good circumstances and messed together as only 
Hindu brothers can do. They had no separate interests^ 
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The eldest fell ill and died. Money was spent like water ; he- 
was nursed in a way in which rarely an invalid had been nursed 
before but still he could not be saved. The result was that the 
whole family was stricken down, the bereaved brothers and the 
mother, the widowed wife and others. They refused every 
-sort of consolation. 


A friend of theirs who snp[^lied us witli the above infor- 
mation talked to thorn of :)[)‘iiiiiallsm. This led them to 
M^ek our advice and umIc Mjiupiitius of us. They were tolT? 
what spiritualism was and its j)rcsent position, “Can you 
procure us a medium.?” the) a)kjd and were told that th(‘ best 
''ourse for them would be to develop one in their own family. 
Atml they resolved to form a private family circle, which they 
(lid with success. Su.'Tico it to say that they arc much con- 
soled new and are no lon^uor becl-riddon through afllictinn; they 
have given up weeping, nay, they seem to have almost over- 
their great sorrow. 

Such is spiritualism ! Could any thing evrept this spiritu- 
alism have consoled this family? Nothing could havo 
done it. And it is in thi.s manner that our ^'hv^^azinc is wuping 
away the tears of those bereaved who have been stricken 
down with sorrow. If Huxley could not find any interest 
It it was because his supreme conceit made him iinreason- 
able. This account of the death of the head of the family 
and how the members were consoled was supplied to his elder 
brother by our correspondent who had taken an active part 
helping the bereaved family. And it is from the latter 
f hat we get the account published above. 
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We are glad to know that this magazine is popularising 
spiritualism and many circles have been formed ; but the reports 
of these investigations do not usually reach us for reasons 
which we need not enumerate but could be surmised. The 
family having received a severe bereavement wanted to open 
communication with the beloved dead. The following is the 
report of their first sitting. They v;ere four and all ladies. 
In two minutes one of the ladies was influenced. She became 
utterly unconscious . She then looked like another being 
thfn she was, A little while after she began to speak. She said, 
*flet A, B. C. come,” the latter being the head of the family. 
A, B. C., on receiving the summons came to the circle. As 
soon as he came the young medium who is only a 
girl of i8 and does not know a v/ord of English, much 
less can speak English, said, addressing ABC. “Sit 
by me,” Hearing English from one who doesift know 
the language, everyone was surprised. Then the medium 
further said, “your brother is in a far better place than heie. 
He will come to see you in three or four days.” This from 
one ignorant of the English language at once convinced those 
present that it was all the work of .spirits. 

♦ 

It seems fradulent mediums are not unknown even in 
India, Only a few days back an account appeared in some 
vernacular papers that a Tantrik exorcisf bewildered a 
large number of educated public by his successful invoca- 
tion of some spirits who bodily appeared in their midst 
and not only spoke in a loud voice but performed a few 
other pranks which could not have been done except through 
the agency of spirits. It is also said that the Tantrik was 
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firmly held by one of the trusted spectators, so it was not 
possible for him to have any hand in all that happened. 
The experiment was repeated for three nights successively 
and every time the TanUik came out victorious, The seance 
was held in the house of a respectable gentleman and in the 
heart of Calcutta. Our enquiries into the matter, however, 
give quite a different colour to the whole affair. The room 
was in total darkness ; the man was not secured in a manner 
so as to make it absolutely impossible for him to play tricks 
and thirdly closer investigations seemed to shew that Jhere 
was a confederate among the spectators, It is, however, 
certain that the man was a very efficient ventriloquist vvho 
could produce sounds like tho 5 e of one walking with heavy 
treads on the floor, and different kinds of raps on 
the doors and windows and speaking in different 
tones in quick succession. It was also observed that no 
two kinds of sounds were ever produced at the same 
time, nor two persons, that is, the exorcist and the ghost 
spoke simultaneously. The sounds on the floor and 
the doors might have been easily produced by his own hands 
or feet as he was perfectly free to move about or they might 
have been done through his confederate. Any one desirous 
of making further experiments with the Tantrik can have 
his name and address on application to us. 


Yet another good soul has left us for the better, Mr, Andrew 
Glendinning left aside his earthly tenements on the evening 
of the 25th ultimo, at the age of eighty-four. Naturally a 
good man spiritualism made him an angel, 1 here are spiri- 
tualists and spiritualists. Like Dr, J, M. Peebles with 
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whom we had the good fortune of associating for some- 
tirtte Mr, Glendinning was another living example of what 
sjiiritualisrn was capahle of doing in the formation of charac- 
ter, He was a spiritualist for fifty years and had therefore 
ample opportunities of examining tht oondition of things in 
the other world. He saw that the better a man was on earth, 
the happier was he in the spirit-world. He found that there was 
peace and love in the abode of the blessed and discord and 
unhajipiness in that of the wicked. So he very naturally 
determined to make himself a man (;f exeir.plary character. 
A few yCvars ago when his dear wife [assed to the mk.ecn he 
was not broken down by the load of grief but .awaited with 
joyous anii'u’pation the gicat [aonution which would re-uuitc 
them. Only true spiritualists can think and feel like him. 
In the field of psychic phot(>graphy his services are invalu- 
able. He carried out numerous experiments in s[)iril-photo- 
graphy with the well known medium, the late Mr. David 
Duguid, Subsequently he pul)lishcd a volume entitled “The 
Veil Lifted” which contained the deeply interesting experi- 
ments he carried out in conjunction with Mr. J Traill Taylor. 
Of late he had many sittings with Mr. R. Boursnell and 
through his instrumentality obtained six or seven spirit por- 
traits of his wife and also of his sister, daughter and friends, 
all being unassailable examples of the truth of spiritualism. 


In this connection we cannot too highly deplore the 
untimely transition of Mr. John B. Shipley, an associate editor 
of who died suddenly of heart-failure on October 14. 
Mr. Shipley had already made his mark as a good writer and 
had he lived to a good old age he would have undoubtedly 
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done immense service to the can've uf spiiitualism. Mr. 
Shipley was in the position of a son to us and the following 
letter written by him to a mutual friend will show the mi\n. 
We quote with pleasure what Mr. Shipljy wrote : — 

“24 a Station Road, Finchley, 

‘‘Dear — , “London, N. 

“1 have had one or two experiences that have con - 
\inced me that there is truth m Spiiilualism, but tne bulk 
of what passes for public medrumshijj is very doubtful. 
We have been suspici.ais the La:\.;s ^Di.'siers, thuugii friends 
of ours have seen them at w(jrk and ihoiiglU theie could be 
no deception. lUit others have caught them out m the 
sLito-writing (or rather, leplies to Ijitcis placed between 
slates) and so the whole tiling seems suspicious. 

“The ob.session-d(^ctor to whom I referred my wife's 
aunt was Dr. W. Vales of 218 E. 3rst St Chicago. 1 nave 
just come across a i»u'>lished lepoit c>f the case, while looking 
fur something else among my news cuttings. It is even 
said that the iiudesirable who tormented lier was the spirit 
of a physician formerly well known in Chicago, a man who 
was much concerned with the things of this life, and his own 
enjoyment, therefore trying tccome back to earth conditions. 
This may be true or false, but in some way, by suggestion 
or exorcism or whatever it was, Dr. Yates seemed to do the 
old lady good, and rid her of her trouble. 

“I don’t believe in ‘great psychological crimes’— that is 
to say either mesmerism or spirit control may be harmless 
and even beneficial, or it may be very injurious— everything 
depends on circumstances. One may associate with, or 
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even marry, very good or very bad people on this earth, and 
the same with spirit acquaintances. Do you know W. J. 
Colville ? Well, ‘the spirits’ have had a big share in making 
him the brilliant man he is now, as a lecturer and writer. 
His last book “Ancient Mystery and Modern Spiritualism” 
is capital. There are others in the literary and trance-.speaking 
line who have been entirely brought out by these influences, 
whatever they are. The late Andrew Jackson Davis and 
Hudson Tuttle, who is still living, are two of the most re- 
markable instances, and 1 personally know others here in 
England. 

“I don’t want to hit at the T. S. except to rap them on 
the knuckles when they disown and disavow Spiritualism, 
which was policy once, but is no longer so much the fashion 
except through old habit. 

“I hope that a warning from has saved father 

Shishir from getting some people out to India who in our 
opinion are not really mediums, and often disclaim medium- 
ship, although they aie regarded as such by many Spiritua- 
lists. 

“Yours ever cordially 
“J, b. Shipley.” 

♦ 

An esteemed correspondent writes : 

“ I am very surprised at the attitude you take up in your 
article in the October number of your Magazine under the 
heading of ‘Man’s Survival after Death.’ You make the 
following remarkable statements : 

‘The peculiar merit of the l)ook consists in its'hcing written by a Spiri- 
tualist who still retains his faith in Cliiistianity. Il is Ixtlieved generally, 
we do not know with what truth, that faith in Chrl^lianily is incompatible 
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with that in modern sjyiritoali.^m. Indeed with the exception of William 
I low it t we have never enme acro>-. .ijjood Christian believing in spiritua* 
lisiu excepting the author of this IjooK.’ 

“The only inference to be drawn from these remarks is that 
you have only very partially studied the subject of spiritua- 
lism and that you hav j in no sense studied it from a general 
standpoint. I have been struck before now with your somewhat 
narrow outlook in spiritualism and have ventured to tell you 
that you required to lufuse more imiversalism into your viaws 
and teachings. I am not prepared at the present time to enter 
into a theological or religious discussien but I would point 
out that modern bpintiiali^m is a movement of purely Chris- 
tian origin and that 90/ or nuire of the world’s spiritualists are 
Christians and probabl) go(».j f Ihristians into the bargain. I’here 
is much excellent literature, which presumably you have not 
lead, reconciling Chn^liaiuty with Spiritualism, this reconcile- 
ment indeed being the ai:a and essence of the teachings of 
many of the best known and mo'it advanced spiritualists. I grant 
you that spiritual is very subversive of Christian- 

ity and of dogmati: religaiii generally but it nevertheless inter- 
prets the teachings of Chiistianity as nothing else does. The 
ethics of Christianity of Spiritualism arc inextricably correla- 
ted and intertwined and so much is this the case that the 
effect of spiritualism on all thinking Christians can only be 
to make them better C’hri>lians in the truest and best sense 
cf the term, while at tiie same time enabling them to set 
aside the priest 'ftiade dogmatic observances of their religion. 
Spiiitualism is the broadest possible religion in that it makes 
00 distinction between creeds, but from each one extracts 
ihe essential teachings leading to the recognition of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Man. In every 
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creed and religion will be bjund teachings which are in con- 
formity with the teachinu^^* of ‘'I'iiitLiarism and the aim theie- 
fore of spiritualism is to intdiiret to each man the basic 
teachings (^f his individual religii-n in so hir as they conform 
to its own teachings, to clear awa) the surrounding mai/e 
of man made and priestcvolved di'gina and superstition, and 
to enable man to appreciate and imderstand that wdiich is 
vital and essential in that piriicidar faith in which he has 
been brought up.” 

, We bavo not been abl- t' r\cn after the perusal 

of our kind coircspondcntV htttr, v.hat is offensive ii? our 
remarks. One admission (>n '*‘ar [Mrt. \,c ’oelieve, will reinoM- 
all misconceptions We car” !i(it ('p'M-sed to Christianity, nay, 
we are in one sense Chooiians. iha.i i‘> to say, we believe in 
the sacred mission of (dirist and in the fact that humanity 
owes inexpressible gratitude t- In m for liaving spiritualised, 
as far as that was po'^silde, tin fiercr races of Europe. The only 
point on which we differ Irom orrrv'dox Christians is that we 
cannot persuade ourselves to helie\e that Jesus Christ is the 
only begotten son of God, but that there are other proph ts, 
some superior and some inferior t(' him. As, for instance, we 
think Sree-Gauranga of Nadia was a higher being. This we 
^ay after a rigid study of the careers of both the prophets. 
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TESTIMONY OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 



'i'jiE strongest evidence in support of spiritualism, is to he 
found in the deliberations of the London Dialectical Society, 
founded in England in 1871, to subject the matter to a 
thorough investigation. The Committee, among other things, 
rej.orted as follows : — 

“Your Committee specially invited the attention ol persons 
who had publicly ascribed the phenomena to imposture or 
delusion. * 

“Your Committee, while successful in procuring the evi- 
dence of believers in the phenomena and in their supernatuial 
<>ngin, almost wholly failed to^obtain evidence from tliose wlio 
attributed them to fraud or delusion.” 
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So those men, who publicly attributed the phenomena 
to fraud etc., when called upon to prove their assertion, failed 
to do it ! 

The Committee held fifteen meetings at which “they 
received evidence from thirty three persons, who described the 
phenomena, which, they stated, had occurred within their 
own personal experience.” 

Now all these were men of note. One was Cromwell 
Varley. He was an eminent electrician and has left a name 
tb posterity for his scientific attainments and researches. 
When concluding his evidence, he said : 

“I have now told you about as much as I am able ; what 
1 have stated is the truths the ivhok tmth and nothing but the 
truth:' 

Now is It possible toat Varley spoke falsehoods ? What 
interest had he in uttering lies ? Besides, did not the incre- 
dible statements he uttered) make him an object of contempt 
and ridicule to the vast majority of his peers? No\® what 
had he seen ? He says in his evidence : 

“My authority for asserting that the spirits of kindred 
beings do visit us is :--i. I have on several occasions dis- 
tinctly seen them. 2. On several occasions things known 
only to myself and to the deceased person purporting to 
communicate with me, have been correctly stated while the 
medium was unaware of any of the circumstances. 3. On 
several occasions things known only to our two selves, and 
which I had entirely forgotten, have been recalled to my 
mind by the communicating spirit, therefore, this could not 
be a case of mere thought-reading. 4. On some occasions, 
when these communications have been made to me, 1 have 
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put niy questions mentally, while the medium — a privaf iidy 
in independent circumstances—has written out the answers, 
she being quite unconscious of the meaning of the communi- 
cations. 5. The time and nature of coming events, unanti- 
cipated and unknown both to myself and the medium, have, 
on more than one occasion, been accurately made known 
to me several days in advance.” 

'J’lie above list does not include “the wonderful and useful’’ 
physical manifestations that Varley saw. Being an electri 
cian he invented an electrical apparatus for the purpose of 
his investigation. These delicate scientific eitperiments 
confirmed him in his belie! that everything was done by 
the spirits of human beings. Be it noted that most of 
the members appointed were sceptics, and yet the society 
ended by supporting the claims of spiritualism iu its entirety 
'i’he Committee observe : 

“ Our e.xperinients in regard to the phenomena generally 
corroborateO the statements of many of the witnesses 
examined.'’ 

Now how these sceptic investigators were at last convinced 
of the truth of spiritualism. They were led step by step by the 
'ipirits. Let us describe one of these experiments made in the 
very beginning : 

“Our first sitting took place on the evening of Good 
Friday, in 1869, th^re being six persons present three of 
whom were members of the committee. After a time, 
the table at which we had seated ourselves (and which, we 
^^ad, as a preliminary formality, carefully examined) began to 
^ove, at first slowly, but afterwards more quickly. During a 
pause, one of the party exclaimed, ‘What singular things tt 
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raps must be !’ immediately upon which we heard, as if in 
response, two or three faint, but perfectly audible sounds, 
like the ticking of a clock, proceed from the centre of the 
table. ■ The question was at once asked, ‘Was a spirit 
present?’ Three laps. ‘Did three raps mean “Yes?” 
Several raps, as if in acquiescence. ‘If the spirit meant to 
'Communicate with us, should three raps mean “Yes,” two 
“doubtful,” and one “no.”’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Would the spirit tell us its 
natpe through the alphabet?’ ‘Yes.’ The preliminaries 
being thus settled, one of the partv was asked to speak aloud 
the letters. He did so. ‘A, B, C,’ up to ‘W,’ with which 
latter letter came one of the promised laps. The next letter 
■was A, then L, and so on, until the word ‘Walter’ had 
been given. ‘Has the spirit any other name was asked. 
‘Will it tell us what it is?’ ‘Yes’. The same method wh ion 
had produced the name ‘Walter’ now gave us tlie surname 
of a gentleman present. ‘Is the spirit in any way related 
to Mr. A—?’ We enquired. ‘Y’es.’ Will it state m 
what degree? ‘Yes’! More alphabet work, letter by 
letter, and the result, ‘Infant grand.’ ‘Infant grand- 
father?’ somebody suggested. The kidicrousness of the 
suggestion caused us to laugh, in which the spirit appeared 
to join by a number of raps of different degrees of intensity. 
On repeating again with the alphabet to the completion 
of the sentence, the response came ‘Infant granduncle.’ 
Several questions having been answered by this spirit, 
we asked it for an original communication. The ra{>s 
continuing, we expected the letters now taken down 
would form the message we were to receive, but, instead 
of such being the case, the words given were, ‘a new spirit/ 
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and it transpired from what subsequently took piacc, that a 
new intelligence was in communication with us.” 

Mr. John Lobb F. R. G. S. for thirty years managing. 
Editor of ‘The Christian Age’ jn his wonderful book “Talks 
with the Dead,” a book calculated to convince the hardest of 
sceptics, thus observes in his Preface : — 

“This book is not more for the man in the street than 
the Archbishop. 

“The great beyond has engulfed many of our dear ones, 
and we ourselves are moving fast forward to it, and many aft 
any time break through the thin veil that divides us. 

“What is it that awaits us there ? 

“The following pages supply an answer. 

‘For the past fifty years I hare believed in a future life, 
now 1 have added to my faith, — knowledge. 

“Upwards of one thousand of the so-called dead have 
materialised and appeared at circles where I have sat during 
the past five years. 

“I have looked into their faces, received messages from 
their spirit voice, been amazed at their intimate knowledge 
of my early life, have felt the touch of their celestial hands. 

“I have had an accumulation of indubitable evidence of 
the future life beyond all question or doubt.” 

But the account of how John Lobb was captured by the- 
spirits is impressive. Let us quote from it : 

“After the light meal, a circle was formed. We were told* 
to sit passive ; I inquired the reason, and was informed that 
we should see later on. My heatt began to beat rapidly.. 
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I had no idea what was going lo happen. Then there was 
that colamn to be written — my feeling® may be imagined. 

“The meeting turned out to be a seance for materialisa- 
tion, and my host’s friend was Mr. Cecil Husk, the well-known 
medium. After prayer, and singing John Henry Newman s 
hymn ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ we were confronted with a spirit 
form, materialised, who appeared to be on familiar terms 
with those present, ‘Mr. John King’. In a powerful voice 
he addressed each sitter by name, with a ‘Good-evening.' 
He was anxious that all present should see him clearly, 
‘‘Addressing me by name he said : ‘I am glad to see you.’ 
I remarked that : ‘You must have been a very big man when 
on the earth, Mr. King.’ He replied ‘Yes.’ And rising to a 
■considerable height 'above the heads of the sitters he said : 
‘Look, this was about my height ’ He seemed to have under 
his control other spirits from the unseen world, who were busy 
doing something important, and they were talking freely 
among themselves, and occasionally to the sitters. Meart- 
while the medium had fallen back in his chair into what 
.appeared to be a deep sleep. 

“Our hands were interlinked, and the room was in semi- 
darkness ; bright, star-like lights flitted about the room, and 
•a stringed instrument, which was lying on the table, was taken 
by spirit hands and played, producing the sweetest music. 
The instrument was carried round the room over our heads, 
and then passed through the ceiling and played in an upper 
room, and then brought back again through the flooring. 
1 expressed my surprise at the remarkable phenomena of 
passing matter through matter without injury to either the 
ceilipj; or flooring. One of the spirits remarked ^that 
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they could pass through matter as easily as heat from coal 
passes through iron or marble. My host observed that on 
one occasion the spirits fetched a pocket-book f»om his coat 
which was hanging in the hall below ; and, instantly, a pocket- 
book v/as fetched from a drawer in an adjoining room, and 
placed by my side, where it remained until the seance was 
over. The chcle was then requested to sing some hymn. 

“Suddenly the sitters were confronted with spirit forms 
materialised, who talked, and as suddenly disappeared. I 
was the second to be face to face with a spirit from the unseen 
world; he stood in front of me, and his finely chiselle*d 
face came within |a few inches of mine. I was too perturbed 
to recognise him. Again and again, for the fifth time, he 
came in front of me ; at last he said : ^ 

once it was my brother, who had passed away twenty-eight 
years ago. Others came and talked, and then vanished with a 
*God bless you.’ My host, Mr. Charles Lacey, sat next to 
me, and he was the next to be favoured. His departed 
wife, and their two sons appeared and talked, recalling inci- 
dents in their domestic life. I saw and heard all that passed, 
Departed ones came to the other five sitters, and the spirits, 
on taking their departure, wished each of us ‘Good-night,’ 
prayer closing the proceedings, which lasted about two hours. 
That night will ever be memorable in my life.” 

If A declares on oath that he had absolutely no faith 
in spirit comro^imication but he was forced to admit it because 
of his personal experiences ; and if B makes precisely the 
same declaration on oath ; in short if hundreds and thou- 
sands come forward to make the same declaration on oath 
^hat right have you, say Mr. Pod more, to refuse to itccept 
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it ? If you are a sceptic they were so also ; if you are a gentle 
man of position so are they ; what right then have you to 
disbelieve incidents which they have seen and you have not ? 

Many have not seen America, yet all these men 
behcve in the existence of that continent. Like Mr. Varley 
tijousands have declaied, when describing such supernormal 
incidents, that they were speaking nothing but truth ; thousands, 
have suffered some way or other by declaring their faith in 
such incidents ; none has derived any benefit by sticking to 
fS[>iritualism, and thus Sir Wallace says that ‘’spiritualism has 
been already proved to be a fact, and it re(juires no furthei 
evidence to establish it.’' 



THE EXISTENCE OF DISEMBODIED 
SOULS AFTER DEATH. 

— 

That the human soul is immortal is hardly disputed scf far 
as words and orthodox creeds go. People only question the 
facilities of disembodied souls to communicate with souls 
sheathed in bodies but, in reality, when people sneer at spiri 
tualism or taunt the solemn practices of ^radh and Tarpan<% 
in this country they betray a want of staunch conviction in 
iho existence of disembodied souls. So the kind of vague 
assertion and shadowy faith which men indulge in as regards 
the (juestion of the existence of disembodied souls does more 
harm to the truth of the matter than good to it. Let every 
one put the question pointblank to himself — does the soul 
ex, St after death ? Then the questions viculd naturally follow, 
if it exists, in what shape and whether that shape is such as 
to make communications between the disembodied souls 
and souls in mortal bodies possible? Our forefathers put 
these questions to themselves and answered them with all the 
earnestness such as the importance of the questions deserved. 
1 hese questions lie at the threshold of religion and morality. 
1 herefore, the Aryan rishh addressed themselves these ques- 
tions as the first preliminaries to the questions of religion and 
morality and even of social life. From the Vedas down to 
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the Puranas the prophets, philosophers and law-givers 
dealt with these questions as of the greatest and first impor- 
tance. And when they arrived at the truth ^ regarding 
these questions putting it down as the settled fact they pro- 
ceeded to discuss the other questions of religion, morality and 
social life. What is the process by which they have solved 
the problems regarding the existence of souls after death ? 
The process is that of Yoga which means the cultivation 
of the latent higher faculties of man, — clairvoyancy, telepathy, 
the opening of the inner sight and the like- By this process 
the old Aryans not only felt but saw souls after their depar- 
ture from the gross bodily frame. With the experience 
SO' gained, the Hindu philosophers and lawgivers do not 
trouble themselves about the question of the existence of 
departed souls but seriously and earnestly discuss the duties 
of those whom they leave behind towards them. Thus Sradh 
and Tarpana form one half of the Hindu religion as they 
form half the Hindn law. 

The result of the investigation of our old Aryans may be 
stated as follows : 

1. The higher invisible world is peopled by two sets of 
beings — the devatas (ultrahuman)— ethereal existences — in- 
fluencing the affairs of this mundane world for good or evil. 
Roughly they may be called the angels and demons. The 
invisible wodd so peopled is called the Devaloka^ 

2. It is also partly peopled by the souls of human beings 
who had lived in this world and left it after death. The 
part so peopled is called the piiriloka. To descend to the 
unrefined language of the mundane world, the piiriloka may 
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be called a colony in the heavens of human beings after their 
sojourns on the surface of this planet. 

3. Iti the third place, the Hindus assure it as a fact, that 
the disembodied souls belonging to the pttrilokd are on the 
one hand anxious to have a touch with the world they have 
left and on the other they hold it to be a dire evil to be drawn 
back to this earthly life by way of rebirth. 

4. To save them from this dilemma, the Hindu Shastras 
have instituted the system of Sradhs and Tarpanas by 
which next to the duty of adoring the God of the Universe 
and only next to that, every Hindu is bound periodically 
and on occasions to invoke their dead ancestors and relatives 
to be present with them and to receive as humble tokens 
of their subsisting affection and love little offerings of cakes 
and water. 

There are a number of facts assumed in the above pro- 
positions. The Hindu sages, high and low, worldly or un- 
worldly, however, believe them earnestly. How they verified 
the facts as facts of scientific truth, is a great question which 
I shall not enter upon in this short paper. Suffice it to say 
that by the practice of Yoga which involves telepathy, trance, 
clairvoyancy and the like, the Hindus came to believe in the 
above facts just as you believe in your existence and I 
believe in my own. So a Hindu is no Hindu who 
does not perform Sradh and Tarpana to his ancestors. When 
he goes to a sacred place of pilgrimage, next to worshipping 
God, in fact, in many cases before such worshipping, he must 
do his Sradh Xo his ancestors. He must bring them in his com- 
pany in worshipping the deity. He must'bring them in his 
company on all occasions of joy in this life, such as marriage, 
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the ceremony of giving name and the like. There is a test as 
to whether they come or not. Otthat I shall discuss at some 
future time. 

In this paper I shall deal with one Sradha, that performed 
at Gaya for the good of some departed soul, that left this 
world by some extremely sad accident and under unnatural 
circumstances. In this age of induction from observed facts, 1 
shall ask my Bengalee brethren to try to collect instances in 
which after some extremely sad accidental death by sudden 
violence or fall or the like, the inmates of the house to which 
the deceased belonged have experienced unnamable troubles 
caused by some mysterious agency, such as showering 
of filth and dirt on one’s eating dish, scattering of the 
furniture of the house, bolting and unbolting of doors, unearth- 
ly noise at dead of night and so forth. I shall also ask 
them to attempt to gather cases in which these and the like 
troubles have ceased by the offering of pindas at Gaya expressly 
for the benefit of the deceased. If such collections are sought, 
I have no doubt one will not come back from the attempt 
with a blank sheet. He will find many instances of the 
above kind of phenomena. I shall furnish one from my per- 
sonal experience. 

I have a bungalow at Deoghur. One year when, during 
the Christmas holidays, I came to live in the house, every 
night, whether at evening or at dead of night, all of us 
heard trampling and rolling noise on the robf, as if some one 
were furiously jumping on it or rolling some heavy stones or 
throwing brickbats on it. This was usually at midnight. One 
evening I thought within myself when I was alone in the house 
with a Bebari friend, that at such an early hour the weird sounds 
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would not occur. But immediately the sounds began so as to 
frighten my friend. On occasions on the sounds occuring 
immediately a servant was sent up on the roof with a lantern 
but nothing whatsoever could be found. 

The next year, I went with family and children, 
and all of them were struck with th^ strange sounds. At 
length the children became familiar with them and did not 
mucn fear. I put forward all sorts of theories to explain the 
phenomenon save that of ghost Was it the noise of the 
stamping of feet by the horses of the Sub-divisional officer 
reverberated through the air ? Was it some sound echoed 
from the movements of the engine at the railway station ? 
Was it any sound carried through the air from the 
Rohini direction? These and various other theories were 
started and found wanting to explain the phenomenon. 
During my absence the house was rented out to a gentleman 
for three months or so, but I came to learn that he had 
left after a stay of a few days. Well, I thought that the house 
became lost to me. The next year I happened to visit Nabhi 
Gaya at Jajpur and shortly after Gaya proper itself. At 
both these places after offering pindas to my ancestors, 
1 made it a special point to offer a pinda with reference to 
the woman * who had died in my house. 

Now what was the result? The next time that I came to 
occupy the house, th«re was no noise and no disturbance. In 
fact since then there has been no recurrence of the phenomena 
iind I am writing this, sitting in the bouse quite alone, servants 

1^ heard, just before the commencement of these phenomena, the 
vha/ \ ‘‘^heller to a suffering, helpless woman in my house and 

^ sne died in the house uncared for and unseen by any one 
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and others having gone away elsewhere, at the same hour 
when myself and my Behari friend were troubled by the 
sounds. 

Now il will be asked, assuming that the facts are as 
1 have put them, and assuming {that the disturbances were 
occasioned by ghosts, what possibly on earth there can be 
in a pinda^ given at Gaya, to make the spirit assume a more 
peaceful attitude ? Again it may be well asked what is there 
in an accidental death caused by some sudden violence or 
the like to cause that peculiar condition to which such pecu- 
liar troublesome acts on the part of a departed soul, can be 
attributed ? 

The answer to the last question is not far to seek. As 
in the case of a birth of a child, accoucheurs are necessary in 
the absence of whom there is a chance of abortion, so in the 
case of the departure of a soul into the next world usually 
the presence of some congenial spirits to assist at the transi- 
tion is necessary. In cases of natural death such spirits are 
attracted by telepathic laws. But when one comes by his 
or her end unnaturally and by some sudden accident, there is a 
chance of an absolute absence of genial spirits to assiat at 
the transition. The result is the departed soul finds itself 
in an abortive sort of existence with the bodily desires ram- 
pant and with no proper introduction to the higher world. 
These half fleshy spirits become restless and mischievous 
and seek to be relieved Irora their unfortunate position, 

Now as to how the Gaya pindz, relieves them. Gaya 
has been from time immemorial the place where the invoca- 
tion of spirits in the purest form has been carried on. B 
is the spirit Bureau far more firmly established^ than the 
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Julia Bureau. The spiritual atmosphere of the Vishnu*/rt^/rt 
was proved by the great fact of the conversion of the Lord 
Gauranga of Nadia by a touch of the Vi^hnn-pada. Well 
when one offers a puida for the relief of a particular soul sadly 
situated as described above, it means the invocation of all 
good souls present*there to help the former out of its morbid 
consciousness. And facts show that they do render such 
help and success follows. 

In fact tiie true significancy of a ^radk has nearly 
been forgotten by the people. It has now become some 
thing formal. Real Sradh means to secure the real presence 
of the departed souls invoked. If this is secured by spirit 
bureaus like that of Julia, it must be secured by that sincete 
devotion attended with the earnest'of sacrifices which cons- 
titutes a Sradh, The modern spiritual seances have the 
selfish object of communication. But the Sradh offerers 
have no such object, they want the real presence of the an- 
cestor or relative whom they invoke, and they are perfectly 
satisfied when they feel such presence. Inter communication 
by message between higher spirits is beset with difficulties. 
Perhaps it is not intended by the laws of God and Nature 
iMat such a communication should be easy. For were it so, 
then the purpose of worldly life, viz., trial and experience, 
would be frustrated. But there is no difficulty for the de- 
parted souls in manifesting their presence and for mortal 
beings to feel the solace and blessing of their presence. 
I his can be tested by those who know how to test it — 
Without such gross tests as those of materializations and 

sp'nt-photographs, 

Kishori Lal Sarkar, m.a. b.l. 

Vakeel, Calcutta High Court. 



HOW TO MAGNETISE ANIMALS 

in 

:-(X).: 

Magnetising animals is a good practic'^ and valuable as well 
in demonstrating the power. It may be piofitable, I think, 
to the beginners to make themselves proficient in this parti- 
cular branch of the Art. 

Magnetism, as a Healing influence, can be as successfully 
employed upon animals as upon man, and the same rules 
for the one as for the other aie required to be emplcAed. 
It is needless, therefore, to waste time and space by reiieating 
over and again the special directions of administering mag- 
netism as a Healing influence. The following abstract from 
Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt of the methods of magnetising 
some of the domestic animals, will, I hope, be a guide m 
our readers. 

To Magnetise a Cat.- -Commence operation while it is 
in a quiscent state, degin with the magnetising passes ovti 
the back, from the head downwards, letting >our hands pafs 
within a foot of the animal’s body, After „a while, signs nf 
restlessness would display themselves, and you should thtn 
know that som effect is being produced. This restlessness 
0 vre ver, subside and peaSefulness take its place. 
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Then, as a.4:;jle, or we must say in almost all the ( L;ses, it 
turns on its back, and makes indolent attempts to ratf h your 
haids with its paws, but you should go on making th^ passes 
just the same, though, of course, the change of ixisition of 
the animal, by turning on its back, will cause yc'U u> make 
your passes over the stomach instead of the back. 

The next prominent symptom to appear is that 11 s eyes 
begin to intently watch your moving hands, as if tascinated 
by their motion, when you should carry your pa-xis just 
irom above the eyes, in a way, as if you were tr) iiig to pull* 
the eyelids down by invisible strings. The aj [•‘..uance of 
the following signs would prove that the animal really 
under the influence : — The body becomes rigid, .ind the 
eyes remain wide open, but still the aiumal wi'l (.nly pay 
attention to your voice. Sometimes tiie (‘yes \<u] close 
when under your hands, and open when you reicMo them, 
but perfectly insensible to light. Thus when y( c mc (luit^* 
^satisfu’d that the animal is really under your ir.fl'MU'c, y(‘a 
can then proceed to illustrate your pew’er by m.) experi- 
ments you suggest to be profitable or suitabh the 

You should always De-magnetise the animal :n:n you 
finish your experiments, or leave it for the day. ^ i-c should 
do this by direct cold Insufflations from the cud ni the 
body upwards, and^ from left to right sideways over th(3 
body, and lastly over the eyes. Call the animal I y name, 
in a kind, enlivening, encouraging voice. 

To Magnetise a dog — Operate in exactly the same 
manner as when magnetising a cat, but if you think that the 
animal’s attention can be gained, commence by ga ng into 
B 
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its eyes, if not, proceed at once with the process as described 
above, i, in magnetising a cat. 

If >ou ever be attacked by a dog, fix your eyes, firmly 
and fearlessly upon his, and he will be instantly rendered 
powerless. Luidencrantz says that “the Laplanders can ins- 
tantly disarm the most ferocious dog, and oblige it to fly 
from them with every expression of terror.” Many of our 
readers may perhaps know that the dog-stealers, when coaxing 
a dog to follow them, or stay with them, feed it with bread, 
wjiich they keep for seme time under their armpits, and so 
automali('ally magnetise it. Indian thieves also are said to 
be following tlie same process, when they are put to some 
difficulty owing to the disturbance of a faithful dog. 

The i)rocess of De-magnetising a dog is also the same as 
for a cat. 

To M v(;ni:tise a horse. — To magnetise a horse is rather 
a little difficult task than to magnetise a dog or a cat. One 
must thoioughly know' how to manage a strange horse, or, 
at least, he should be well acquainted with the nature of the 
animal he is going to magnetise, before he tries to do so. 
The sah-.st means for a beginner is, therefore, to practise on 
his own horse, if he has any, or on one with whose nature 
he is thoroughly acquainted. The process is as follows 
“Comuunce by making Long-passes down the spine from the 
nape of the neck to the end of the tail. Continue this for 
about ten minutes. Then make passes from the top of the 
centre of the head to the mouth, bringing your hands over 
the eyes. In a few minutes the animars head usually droops, 
and a half-sleepy look pervades the eyes. Place your bands 
over his eyes, and make a few breaths into his nostrils, speak 
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to him in a kind, whispering voice/and, if the power expressed 
has been sufficient, he will follow you wherever you choose 
to lead him, by holding out your hand, and he will not, at the 
time, attend to any voice but yours,” 

It is a very good art for horse-breakers. Several Irish 
horse-breakers are famous for their possessing the faculty of 
taming the wildest horses so as to make them follow as tamely 
as a dog and lie down at their Lidding, and hence they 
ate called the ^^Whisferers of taming unmanagable horses.” 
Mr. Rare> was the greatest of horse-tamers. The secret of 
these Irish Whisperers is their breathing into the animaVs 
left ear, but such men are endowed with, and have evinced 
from childhood, immense controlling powers, specially adapt- 
ed to animals, and several of them are the pupils of the great 
horse-tamer Mr. Rarey, either directly or indirectly. 

Gatlin, in describing the capture of wild horses by the 
lasso, in North American India, says:— “He (the hunter) 
gradually advances until he is able to place his hand on 
the animal's nose and over its eyes, and atjength to breathe 
mto its nostrils, v\hen it soon becomes docile and conquered,, 
so that he has little else to do than to remove the hobbles 
from ’ts feet, and lead or ride it into camp.’ 

Horses are valuable animals, and should only be magne- 
tised for such purposes as to relieve them of pain, to produce 
insensibility during* some surgical operation to tame them,, 
tir ic break them of some unpleasant trick or habit. 

I'o btcome a professional horse-tamer, a thorough know 
ledge of this art, as employed by ordinary breakers, should 
e acquired, and to that you can add your magnetic power. 
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To De-magnetise a horse, perform Cold Insufflation from 
between the nostrils to the top of the head. De-magnetis- 
ing passes can be performed in parts, and it is advisable to 
finish with a few curative passes down the body and legs. 
If he falls to sleep afterwards, do not disturb him, but let 
him remain till he awakens by himself, as such sleeping is 
always curative. 

B. B. Bhuttachakii. 

{To he coviinued,) 



HATHA-YOGA. 

inj 

- — 

TifK subjcct-matLer of the Hatha-yoga is purely psycho-physio- 
ogical, —practices regarding the postures, regulation of 
breath, S/iairc/ia or purification in Shaikarma or sixfold works, 
such as, D/iauit\ Vastly Neti^ Trataka^ Nauli^ and Kapala- 
hhati (these will be explained hereafter), mudras or gesticula- 
tions and Bandha or fixation which are essential to Hatha- 
yoga, tend to exert various influences over the nervous system 
which has direct concern with the thinking prineijMe. It is 
IJorfectly clear to those who have perused the Tantrik works, 
such as Shatchakra^ Shiva Samhila and Gherania Samhita^ 
etc , that the Indian yogis have got some knowledge about the- 
structures and functions of the cerebrum, cerebclum, medulla 
oblongata, spinal cord, sacral plexus, solar plexus, nerves- 
and their ganglia. Besides all these, they know more about 
animal magnetism and electrical condition of the nerves. 
But above all, Jthey are the originators of a system of psycho- 
physiology which is most abstruse and subtle and at the same 
time most interesting and instructive to those who have a 
n>ind to devote themselves to the development of their 
ps^rchical and occult powers. It is an admitted fact, that 
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most of the practices recommended by the Halha-yogis to 
enter into the precincts of the psychic world, commence with 
certain mascular exercises required for adopting the various 
postures and gesticulations. These practices, of course, 
entail at first a considerable strain on the muscles with 
their tendons, but by repeated practice, all difficulties arc 
overcome. 

It has been urged by some opponents of the Hatha-yoga 
system, that in the name of Hatha-yogis inflict tortures 
afiid pains on their flesh, labouring under a mistaken 
idea that the Psychical power is developed by deadening 
our physical nature. 

The uncharitable remark mentioned above, is evidently 
absurd and superficial. The psycho-physiological investiga- 
tions carried on carefully, have now conclusively proved that 
concentration of attention — the fundamental acquisition of 
the Yogis, — is derived and developed through mascular move- 
ments. Its mechanism is essentially motory, that is, it 
always acts upon the muscles and through the muscles 
mainly under the form of inhibition. “The person,” says 
Maudsley, “who is unable to control his own muscles 
is incapable of attention.” The whole body converges towards 
its object,— the eyes, the ears and sometimes the ariis; 
and all motions are arrested ; our personality seems to be 
captured, all available energy is directed and aimed at the 
object. All these facts tend to prove that the physical and 
external adaptation of our mascular system, is essentially 
required for concentration of attention. For steadying the 
knind, certain muscles must be brought into a state of con- 
traction, their motile powers must be exercised. 
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Attention is shown by the eye-brows being slightly raised. 
It has been ascertained by observations that the occipito- 
frontales are the muscles of attention ; the orbicularis superior 
of the eye-lids is considered to be the muscle of reflection. 
Attention contracts the occipito-frontales. This muscle, 
which occupies the whole region of the forehead, has its 
mobile point of insertion in the under surface of the skin of 
the eye-brow and its fixed point of insertion at the back post 
of the skull. In contracting, it draws to itself the eye-brow, 
lifts it and produces a few transversal wrinkles on the foi;^- 
head, consequently the eye is wide open and well-illumi- 
nated. 

An active idea is always accompanied by a molecular 
change in the nervous elements which is propogaled either 
along the sensory nerve to its periphery, or, if not so far, 
at any rate to the sensory ganglion, the sensibility of which 
is thereby increased. The result of this propagation of 
molecular action to the ganglion, is that the different muscles 
in connection with the affected sense are put into a certain 
tension by reflex-action and thereby increase the feeling of 
attention in accordance with the law that associated feelings 
strengthen one another, 

The fundamental property of the nervous system con- 
sists in the transformation of a primitive excitation into a 
movement. This is reflex action, the type of nervous 
activity. But we also know, that certain excitations may 
impede, slacken or suppress a movement. This is known as 
inhibitory action. “Every time a nerve is excited,” says 

®®aunis, “ there are produced in the nerve two kinds 0 
modifications in opposite direction. If it be a motor nerve, 
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there will he set up in the nerve an activity revealed Ly 
twiichiru^ of the muscles, but besides this phenomenon, 
which U most apparent and the one most studied, there is 
also produced a contrary state which will tend to impede 
ihe shoc.v or to prevent its appearance. Thus at the same 
time, in ti.is nerve, there will be motor action and inhibi- 
tory action 

Both ( tiicse actions are brought into play by the prac 

tices onjomcd in the instructions of the Hatha-yoga. In 

positive \f>lition, the “I will” is usually followed by a move- 
* ...... 

ment, tinit is to say, there is a setting into activity, in tiie 

brain of -notory images or appropriate motory residua ; :i 

transnii^'.ion of the nervous influx through the corona radiati 

to tie- e<<r.'''ra-striata, to the inferior stratum of the ceiebrjl 

peduncle, n; the bulb, and then after decussation to thu 

.s[)inal m ifiow, to the nerves and finally to the muscles, In 

negative snlition, the ‘T will” is usually followed by an 

inhihiiiiai. 

All I'lc-'C phy.siological actions conclusively tend to 
prove til the mechanism of attention is motory, in all cases 
of atteiv,")n there must necessarily be a play of muscular 

clemLiiN, real or nascent movements, upon which the power 

ofinhihit'un acts. 

'I'Ih. pMctices of postures, gesticulations, the fixations, 
the .Sl/f// Karma or the six fold works recommended 
by the Hatha-Yogis tend to render the* parts of our body 
mobile. 1 he more mobile are the parts of our body, the more 
pxqiii.Mi^' is their sensibility; the less perfect their motile 
powtr, llic more obtuse their motile sensibility. Nor is this 
all ; wit’ ' ' t motor elements, perception is impossible. Con- 
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sciousness is only possible through change and change is not 
possible save through movement. 

The practices required at the commencement of the 
Hatha- Yoga, impait stimulus to the mascular and nervous 
systems, render the parts of our body mobile and the current 
of the nerves which arc essential in the process of concentrat- 
ing attention, more easy. They tend to impart a healthy 
tone to the whole system, remove its abnormal conditions 
from which the diseases are originated and add to it a power 
of resistance. 

It is an admitted fact that there is an intimate relation 
between body and mind. A healthy body is the cons- 
tant seat of a vigorous and active mind, without which none 
can attempt to attain the end of the Raj-yoga. Thus the 
Hatha-yoga is reckoned as a stepping-stone to the Raj-yoga. 

Those who come forward to condemn the practices 
lequired for the Hatha-yoga by referring to the pains and 
restraints entailed on the muscles in forming the postures, 
gesticulations or inudras and fixations will now be thoroughly 
convinced that the practices of the Hatha-yoga, are not 
so injurious as they think, but on the contrary these, 
l)ractices are conducive to health both bodily and mental and 
at the same time have got scientific basis firm and strong 
to stand on unshaken, and which would he lucidly explained 
hereafter. 


Rasick Mohan Bidyabhusan. 



HISTORY AND SPIRITUAL FORCES, 
[ii] 

.-ay-. 

c 

The spiritual forces like the natural forces have been as a 
matter of course, present from the early dawn of history, Mo- 
dern scientific researches have unravelled the workings of the 
natural forces to a greater extent than could our ancient fore- 
fathers, and have construed them into various sciences. But the 
natural forces were there and did their workings and sometimes 
some great minds of ancient times got an insight into their 
nature and utilized them. For example, look at the great 
Egyptian pyramids of some great Indian temples built up 
some thousands of years ago, such as, the one 
near Puri known as Kanarak temple, What huge pieces 
of stones had been brought there from what a long distance ! 
How these pieces, when brought, had been raised one upon 
another so as to construct a stupendous structure. And what 
is the wonder of wonders, all these had been done at a time 
when there were no railways or other improved modes of 
transit and the learned men probably had no precise scientific 
ideas about the principles of lever, pulley and the like. Pro- 
bably they had an art of their own based upon the scientific 
knowledge of the time. But this has been unfortunately a 
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lost art and remains, to a great extent, to be discovered anew, 
in some future times. 

What has been said about the scientific knowledge and 
the scientific arts of the ancients strongly holds good with 
the spiritual sciences and the spiritual arts of our forefathers. 
The science of communication with spirits is traced to 
some phenomena which occurred in America only during the 
last century. It is a prevalent notion that though it may be 
true that the ancients had some method or other of their 
own for communicating with spirits the method of com- 
munication by first constructing a system of alphabet resembl- 
ing those of telegraphic system should be placed to the 
credit of the modern investigator. But a close study of the 
ancient Roman literature shows that the ancient Romans 
not only made a great advance in the science and art of 
spiritual communication but even anticipated the modern 
method by first constructing phonographic alphabets. The 
Roman historian named Ammianus Marcellinus gives the 
following description of a very interesting phenomenon which 
very closely resembles a modern spiritualistic seance : 

“In the days of the Emperor Valens, A, D. 371, some 
Creek cultivators of Theurgy, who in those days usurped the 
name of philosophers, were brought to trial for having attempt- 
ed to ascertain the successor to the throne by means of 
magical arts. The small table or tripod which they had 
used for this> purpose was produced in court, and on being 
submitted to torture, they gave the following account of 
Iheir proceedings : — 

‘ ‘VVe constructed, most venerable judges, this small 
ill-omened table which you behold, after the likeness of the 
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Delphian tripod, with wood of laurel, and with solemn auspi- 
ces. Having duly consecrated muttering over it secret 
spells, and by many and protradfed manipulations, we suc- 
ceeded at last in making it move. Now, whenever we con- 
sulted it about secrets, the process for making it move was 
as follows. It was placed in the centre of a house which 
had been purified by Arabian incense on every side, a round 
dish composed of various metallic substances, being, with 
the needful purifications, set upon it. On the circular rin) 
of this dish the four and twenty characters of the alphabet 
were cut with much art, and placed at equal intervals, which 
had been measured with perfect exactness, A person, clad in 
linen garments, in slippers also made of linen, with a light 
^ turban wreathed about his head, and carrying branches of 
the sacred laurel in his hand, having propitiated the deity 
■ who gives the responses, in certain prescribed forms of invoca- 
tion, according to the rules of ceremonial science, sets this 
dish upon the tripod, balancing over it a suspended ring, 
attached to the end of a very fine linen thread, which also 
had previously undergone a mystic initiation. This ring 
darting out, and striking at distant intervals the particular 
letters that attract it, makes out heroic verses, in accordana 
with the questions put, as complete in mode and measure as 
those uttered by the Pythoncssor the oracles of the 
Branchidae. 

“ ‘As we were, then and there, inquiring who should 
succeed the present Emperor, since it was declared that he 
would be a finished character in every respect, the ring, 
darting out, had touched the syllables * 0 E 0, with the final 
addition of the letter delta (making Theod), some one present 
exclaimed that Thcodorus was announced as appointed by 
fate. Nor did we pursue our inquiries any further into the 
matter, for we were all satisfied that Theodorus was the 
person we were asking for.' " 

Sarasi Lal Sarkar. m.a., l.m.s. 


The first lollter is “theta” which we have not in oar fount. —Et’* 



A MISSOURI WONDER. 

—— — HX)-: 

Mrs. Wnxi.\M E. Forbes lives in a little valley surrounded 
by rocky Ozark hills, six miles from Williamsville, Wayne* 
County, Missouri, and near Taskee. For almost ten years 
she had dispensed the most marvellous revelations to people 
who came from all parts of the United States to her little 
mountain home, to go away wondering, says a writer in the 
S/. Louis Post-Dispatch 

The case of Mrs. Forbes is remarkable from several points. 
In the first place, while she apparently sees further and deeper 
than any of the professional clairvoyants, she knows nothing 
of that peculiar manifestation as such. Her acts might be 
mteipreted as being Spiritualistic, and yet she says she 
knows nothing of Spiritualism, and says she is not a Spiritua- 
list. What her abnormality is she claims not to know. She 
can find things that have been lost, foretell the future, and 
reveal hidden secrets, and she has done these things bv the 

wholesale, as it were. 

But she is unlike most persons who have claimed such 
g' Is, in that she has never accepted a penny for services that 
were worth hundreds and in some instances thousands of (bl- 
to the beneficiaries of her revelations, and is to-dif- 
-worth no more than when she began to amaze the people,” 
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first in the neighbourhood in which she lives, and then all 
over the country. 

Mr. Forbes was tjorn nearly forty years ago in Overton 
County, Tennessee. She came to Missouri in 1880, and 
since then has lived continuously within a few miles of her 
present Rome. In the settlements in which she lived as a 
girl opportunities for education were meager. As a result 
she is not a reader and never has been. As she says, her 
education does not go beyond the first reader. Thirteen years 
agO she married. Her husband is an unusually intelligent 
man, who is the manager of the Forbes Telephone Company, 
a local institution which serves several of the near-by towns 
and farms with mutual communication. 

As a young girl she was accounted beautiful, but she was 
given to attacks of melancholia, and frequently spent hours 
of loneliness in tears. She says that at times she wanted some 
thing, but did net know what. Later she was attacked with 
a form of epilepsy, which made her an invalid for five years, 
and once she was given up for dead and laid out for burial, 
when she suddenly recovered. Then the attacks of epilepsy 
ceased as they began, and her present form of abnormality 
seemed to lake their place. 

Invariably after eating a few mouthfuls of food she under- 
goes a straiige transfiguration. She becomes a little child 
in looks, speech and manners, and it is while she is in this 
slate that she tells people where to find things that have been 
lost, discovers hidden treasure, foretells the future, prescribes 
for the sick, and advises her husband in his business affairs. 

When her husband questioned her she told him that her 
name was Josie, and that she belonged to a family of four 
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persons, and that she was about four years old. She said 
that one of her ‘‘family" told her what to say in answer to 
their questions. She has developed yey by year, and now 
says she is eleven years old. In the last three years before 
Mrs, Forbes ceased to talk to the people, 20,000 visitors 
came to the little mountain cabin. As many as 1 5<f a day 
called upon Mrs, Forbes at meal times to learn the things 
they desired to know. 

Mrs. Forbes said that she had perhaps answered a 
thousand questions as to the whereabouts of lost stock, anJ 
in the instances in the vicinity of her home she had been 
able to learn of the truth or falsity of her answers, In nearly 
every instance the lost animals had been found where she 
had indicated. 

She recited the following instance : A man came to 
her who had lost a cow three years before. He had searched 
for the animal everywhere without success. He called at 
the house at dinner time and when the transfiguration came 
over Mrs, Forbes he asked her where the cow was, She men- 
tioned a town forty miles away from her home, and said that 
the cow had joined a band of cattle being driven through 
the country and was in the country near the town. 

She mentioned the road, and described tho house. She 
said further that the cow had since had two calves, one of 
which had been kifled by “varmints," as country folk call 
wolves, wild cats, and other wild animals, and described the 
place in which this had occurred. 

The man went to the place, and found his cow grazing 
the roadside. He recognized her immediately from the 
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markings, and tthen he claimed her the man who owned the 
place said that the cow had turned up in the band he was 
driving when he got home. It had perplexed him for a 
long time because he knew she was not his nor could he 
find out to whom she belonged. The owner of the cow then 
went to the woods described by Mrs. Forbes and found the 
skeleton of the calf that had been killed by the "varmints.” 

Christopher Gross, a liveryman at Williamsville, told the 
following : A man from some Eastern state arrived in 
Williamsville^ about two years ago, and said he wanted 
to drive out to the Forbes place. Gross drove him 
over and they stayed to dinner. When Mrs, Forbes 
was 'dn a receptive condition he told her that all the 
members of a branch of his family had died of small- 
pox" on a farm near Bloomfield in Stoddard County,^ It was 
^nown to other members of the family that they had considei- 
*able money hidden in, the house. He had been there and 
had searched everywhere without finding it, and asked her 
help. 

Mrs. Forbes, in the person of “Josie,” told him to go 
back and find a certain stone in the chimney, which she des- 
cribed with exactness. He was to pull the stone out and 
’Behind,,' it he would find thirteen hundred dollars- The 
man hurried back to the farm, and found the money just us 
she had described, and wrote to Gross to thjt effect. 

Charles Morgan and his family are the nearest neighbors 
to the Forbeses. It has long been known that lead and zinc 
wete 'to be found underlying the surface of Wayne County, 
One' day Mr. Morgan asked Mrs. Forbes if she could tell 
him where to find lead on bis land. She directed him 
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the spot, and there he found what is known as “blossom,” 
Later she told him that the “wild men,” probably meaning 
the Indians, used to dig on the land for lead with which to 
make bulhts. She told him that by digging in a certain spot 
he would come to a large flat rock over their mine, and be- 
neath that would be a ladder which would ciumble to dust 
when he let in the air. 

Mr. Morgan dug on the spot indicated and found the 
rock, which, when removed, revealed the ladder, which fell 
to pieces as foretold. There were indications that the plact? 
had been crudely worked for lead, whi^h was found there. 

A man who lived in Poplar bluff, IMi'^souri, left home, 
and became lost to his family. Four )eais passed, qpd 
nothing was heard of him, nor did pcts.^lenl inquiry reveal 
his whereabouts. At last the man's brot.'uT went to Mr§^ 
Foibes and told her about it, like a child she 

told him how a letter w'ould reach the iin.^sing man. The 
biother wrote the letter, and within .i week ic -sved a reply. 

Two or three years ago Joim (jralum went, iimuing with 
a rifle ai;d a belt of cartridges. When he did not return, 
bis friends went in search of him, .iiul tiackeil him to the 
bank of the St. Francis River, wheie his (rail ended. Eehev- 
mg that he might have fallen in the river and been drowned, 
the water was dragged and dynamit' d, but the body was not 
recovered. For several days the search went on, anil then 
Jiid was sought from iirs. Forbes. 

She told them that at a designated bend in the river they 
^ould find the body of Graham lodged in the fork of a suIk 
*^ ierged tree with his head pointing toward the west bank 
the stream. She said that he had been drowned at 9 : 
C 
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0 5 o’clock. The body was found as she had described^ 
and the watch he carried in his pocket had stopped at the 
hour she said. But this was not the only drowned person 
she had directed searchers to after they had been baffled. 
There are numerous ii\stances of this kind told by her neigh- 
bors. Several years ago two men called at the Eorbes home 
and sdd they W'cre going to Alaska, and asked “Josie” if she 
could tell them where they could find gold. Now Alaska 
was merely a name to Mrs. Forbes, who did not know exactly 
where it was, nor anytiiiiig about it. In her childish way 
she described the route over whicli they would go, named 
a town, and told them to go a certain number of miles in 
\ gi|en direction wlierc they would find a dry creek bed. 
They were to follow this so many miles to a certain land 
mark, and dig in the bed of the creek. Mrs. Forbes does 
not remember what “Josie” said during her transfiguration, 
and her husband, who had listened to the conversation, did 
not take the trouble to make a note of the directions giv.eii, 
nor even the names of the two men. 

Two years later a woman visited the Forbos home, and 
said she was the wife of one of the men who had gone to 
Alaska, and that they had found a bonanr.a, which they had 
cleaned up. They sent the woman to persuade Mrs. Forbes 
and her husband to t»® to Alaska with her to locate more gold 
strikes, promising that if she would go they would do the 
work and divide the proceeds. She offered to place a large 
amount of money in a Poplar Bluff bank as an earnest, and 
for their expenses. The offer was promptly refused, as Mrs. 
Forbes said she did not care to make money out of her 
abitity to find treasure. 
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During the World’s Fair in St. Louis there was racing at 
fair grounds’ track, and the big race of the season 
was called the “World’s Fair Handicap,” A man in 
Poplar Bluff, Jim Ryan by name, thought he could 
win a fortune if he could discover the winner of the race in 
advance, and went to Mrs. Forbes for the information. When 
the transfiguration of Mrs. Forbes began at dinner he asked 
her about the race. She told him eight horses w’ould run, 
and then described how they would come into the stretch, 
with their colors, Ryan made a note of the colors and the 
horses as she described them for future reference. But when 
he tried to get her to tell him what horse would be the winner . 
she refused to reply, on the ground that she would not help 
any one in a gambling game. lie was forced to be content 
with that. 

On his way to St. Louis he bought a paper on the train 
and saw that ten horses were entered in the race, and con- 
gratulated himself that Mr-;. Forbes had not given him the 
winner, for if she was wrong in the entries she probably would 
not pick the winner. Wlien he went to the track that after- 
noon the first thing he saw was that two of the entries in the 
handicap had been scratched. As the race was being run 
and the horses came into the stretch he pulled out his pieces 
of paper and saw them stretch out, horses and colors, just as 
Mrs. Forbes had dgseribed. 

Orin B. Galloway is a traveling salesman for Armour & 
Company, the packers, who “makes” the territory in which 
die Forbeses live. Long ago he became interested in the 
strange abilities possessed by “Josie,” and had been given 
many proofs of it, At one time he had driven a coppei 
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.cent into a tree near a town south of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and on one of his visits to the Forbes home he was greatly 
surprised to have her tell him about the cent, giving the date 
on it and naming the time when he had driven it into the 
tree. He had almost forgotten the incident, and had not 
noticed the date on the coin. On his next visit to the place 
he dug the cent out of the wood, and verified the date on 
it as given him by Mrs. Forbes. 

Mrs. Forbes talks in a rather slow and dignified manner, 
ando her powers are an old story to her, so that she takes 
what she has done as if it were the most ordinary occur- 
rence. “I have no other means of knowing what I do and 
saty when I am in my other condition, save what my people 
tell me,” she said. “It is as if I were asleep all the time, 
and when I come out of it I feel as if 1 had been soundly 
sleeping. I enjoy my food untill the ‘spelT comes on, and 
then I don’t know wlielher 1 am eating or not. 

*‘It always c )mes to me when I eat. Once I was in the 
orchard and I ale an apple. Right there I dropped down 
on the ground and began tu make playhouses out of stones. 
When I am that way I play with dells like any other girl. 
If 1 eat at night I can’t go to sleep until 3 o’ clock in the 
morning, when, my husband tells me I just drop into sleep 
naturally. ^Vhell I am in a ‘spell’ the doctors have given 
me narcotics to make me sleep, but they have no effect.” 

The following are a few closing paragraphs narrated by 
a reporter of the Sufuiay Post Dispatch in an interview 
with the medium - 

Mrs. Forbes ate her food quietly. A few minutes later 
the whole aspect of her face changed, seeming to start at 
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her jaws under her ears, and sweeping across her face. It 
was the change from womanhood to childhood. She threw 
her hands up close to her face and brought them down in 
front of her in a convulsive morement, and she was the 
little girl, “Josie,” who picked up her food in her fingers 
and thus conveyed it to her mouth. She put her finger in 
her mouth like a shy little girl when she turned and saw 
the reporter, apparently for the first time. Then she pro- 
ceeded to “show off’ after the manner of little girls, all the 
while prattling away in “baby talk.” 

“Man,” she said turning to the reporter, “you live on 
the southwest corner of a big road. There is a mans what 
lives close to you, what works at the stockyards.” 

“She means a street when she says ‘big road,’ ” volunteered 
Mr. Forbes. The reporter had to think a moment to locate 
his home, which in truth, is on the southwest corner of two 
streets. Then he remembered that one of his neighbors on 
the opposite side of the street is an officer at the stockyards 
in East St. Louis, 

“You are picking up things and putting them down,” 
continued “Josie,” She illustiated with both hands moving 
up and down swiftly, little round things with B and W 
on them. This was a puzzler until by her motions a type- 
writer was plainly suggested, 

“That sounds like a typewriter,” said the reporter. “What 
does she know about typewriters ?” he asked Mr. Forbes. 

“She never saw one, and I doubt if she ever heard of one/' 
answered Mr. Forbes. 

“You work in a square place with a man with light hair, 
^here is a kid there too who does this faster than you do," 
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and she again went through the motions of typewriting. 
She here described onr railed-in office and the characteristics 
of both the men in an unmistakable way. 

This was wonderful enough to the reporter, who had re- 
^ framed from interrupting her in any way. Then she launched 
into certain personal matters known only to the reporter and 
one other person who had never heard of the woman and 
who was a thousand miles away. Her communication show- 
ed a wonderful knowledge of existing affairs and contained 
a* warning, which could not have been the result of telepathy, 
for it was not in accordance with any feeling or thought in 
the subject’s mind. 

She then began talking about a friend who was very ill, 
telling her husband what the family should do to save her. 

“Let Mrs. Will (her own self) go to her,” she said. “At 
120’ clock she had two convulsions. If she lives untill 3 0’ 
clock she will get well. Telephone Dr. Hall to go there and 
take that medicine. (She had previously mentioned a certain 
drug.) Now Josie will go and let Mrs. Will come back.” 

She arose from the table, and walked into the next room. 
For a few minutes she walked about, and then entered the 
room again transfigured, this time into the mature and digni- 
fied woman, 

Subsequently a telephone communication from the home 
of the sick woman stated that she had two convulsions at noon, 
but that she was recovering. 

As the reporter was taking his leave Mrs. Forbes made 
the following statement : 

“I could have been a millionaire if I had accepted money 
for what I have told people. Nearly every person who came 
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to me would hand me money, all the way from one dollar to 
bills of larger denomination, bpt I have always returned 
them. 

“I could have made a great deal of money telling people 
about the rise and fall of prices, bnt I wouldn’t do it. I 
have been offered large sums loi picking winners in horse 
races and other contests. It would be wrong to aid gambling* 

“If I had gone to Alaska and told the miners where they 
could find gold, there is no telling how rich I could have 
become. Managers have offered my husband and myself 
enormous salaries to go on - the road and show my powers, 
but I wouldn’t do it. 

“Perhaps if I talked to the people for money I could lose 
the power. I don’t, know, but I never would take money 
for it. 

I don’t want to talk to the people any more— I am ired of 
it ; but my folks tell me that when I am ni> other self I 
want to talk for three years more, for by that time I wili be 
greatly developed and can tell things of great importance. But 
as my normal self, I will not permit it.’^ 



A MISCHIEVOUS GHOST. 

The Hand J)aily Mail, in a recent issue, contains an extra- 
ordinary ghost story, the alleged incidents having occurred 
at Turffontein, and caused a great sensation, 'i’he story 
is as follows : — 

A semi-detaclied c )itage is said by the occupants, who 
are steady, hard-working people, to be haunted by a spirit, 
which indulges in mysterious rappings, rustles the wall-paper, 
mores things about, and has several times bitten and pinched 
a girl aged 1 6 years. The father tells the story, and says 
tfie remarkable series of events began with weird night noises, 
when they moved into the house on the King’s birthday. 
After that he experienced a sensation of bis leg being struck 
and knocked off the bed. The next night there was a tre- 
mendous crash upon the ceiling, and the doors were slam- 
med. On subsequent dates, in the daylight, clothes were 
unhung and placed on the floor, flowers were taken from 
rases and scattered about, whilst one of the daughters stated 
that she saw a man’s foot in a white boot pass from the hall 
to the sitting-room. A search was made, but nothing or 
nobody could be seen. The doors were closed mysteriously, 
.and when a billet of wood was placed against the door it 
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was remored and flung out. of the house by an unseen 
hand. 

“Several people were fetched,” the narrator continues. 
“My brother and his two nieces were in the dining-room 
talking about the disappearance of the billet, when my second 
daughter said, T hear a noise in mother's room.’ She looked 
into the room, The window was open about three inches from 
the bottom, and my daughter was horrified to see one of my 
wife’s blouses disappear through the aperture between the 
sash and the sill. My brother ran out of the house to catch 
tfe thief, but he saw nobody. Instead he saw my little boy’s 
coat fall through the opening. My brother ran into the bed- 
room, searched every nook and cranny, but could see noth- 
ing out of the ordinary.” 

The same night there was a sort of family gathering, in- 
cluding the narrator and his wife, his second daughter, and 
two of her girl cousins. “A male cousin,” says the man, 
“{)ooh-poohed the suggestion of an unearthly visitor, and 
proposed that he should lie upon one bed and the three 
girls upon the other, so that he might see who was respon- 
sible for the noises. The four had not been in the room 
long before, so he says, and we believe him, loud rapping 
npon the wall and the rustling of the wall-paper was heard. 
The bed upon which the w'omen lay was agitated, and upon 
looking to see what was the cause the miner saw the wraith 
of a dog. The miner had not a weapon, but a Bible lay near 
at hand, and he picked it up and read a few passages. Again 
he heard the noise, and on looking he 'saw three tiny whit 
^ogs cross the floor. That was enough for him. He was 
dumbstruck. The women saw nothing. The miner soon 
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isifterwards saw a shadowy form, which he declared resembled 
the physical form of my wife’s mother. Terrified, he leaped 
from the bed. I was called to the room, The miner was 
in a fit, and it took two hours to revive him.” 

Questioned by the Pressman, the narrator said this male 
cousin was a staunch teetotaller and a prefectly healthy man. 
*‘A week later,” proceeds the narrator, “my second daughter 
and two female cousins were sleeping in a big bed in the 
front room, when my wife’s cousin called me and said, ‘There 
is*, a man in the room.’ I entered the room, but could find 
no intruder or any trace of one. My wife's cousin then said, 
‘I don’t mean a living person ; I heard some spook walk in, 
and it walked up and down the side of the bed several times.’ 
That night my second daughter saw an apparition. It was 
in the form of a man, but his legs were missing . She could 
see the top of his trousers. She thought the trousers was 
of a grey material, and he wore a blue shirt with a white tic)< 
in it. The sleeves were rolled up to the elbows, and his head 
and right shoulder were smoothered in blood.” 

“Three nights later,” he addi, “three? women attempted 
to sleep in the room, but could not, because of the unearthly 
noises. Fourteen days later, in the presence of other people, 
she saw an apparition, which beckoned to her, and vanished 
when she refused to go.” 

The narrator says his wife and famHv went away to Ger* 
miston, and nothing appears to have happened during their 
absence, but on the morning of their return his wife, second 
daughter, and the young lady already mentioned were in the 
dining-room with a young fellow. “All of a sudden my dau- 
ghter complained of having been severely pinched upon the 
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arms. She was in great pain, and everybody rushed to her 
aid. Her arms, from the wrist to the shoulder, were a mass 
of pinches. There were distinct finger-nail prints, and they 
were sunk deep into the flesh. Soon afterwards my daughter 
screamed, ‘Somebody is choking me.’ My wife and others 
looked at her, and the sight was painful to see. The girl’s 
eyes were nearly out of her head, and she looked like one 
being asphyxiated. Her face was livid. The party at once 
vacated the house, and went to a neighbour’s some distance 
off. On the way my daughter’s leg and arms were pinched', 
and even in the house she was nearly choked. A few days 
later she and her mother went to a house near Turffontein 
West. The rapping was heard there, and my daughter was 
again pinched. About this lime my infant son complained 
that he itched and I called in a doctor. Whilst the doctor 
was writing the prescription, my daughter cried out that .she 
was being pinched. I had told the doctor of the strange 
occurrences, and he looked at the girl’s arms and found 
nail marks. 

“But the most terrible of all the occurrences began last 
Saturday morning. At about 10 o’clock the sprite commenc- 
ed to bite the girl about the arms, and it continued to do so 
untill Monday night. The marks were like those inflicted 
by human teeth. The upper teeth apparently bit the upper 
portion of the arm, and the lower teeth the under portion 
of the limb.” 

Whilst the Mail men were at the house several respon- 
sible men were called. One man alleged that he saw the 
girl pinched and bitten. “My brother,” he said, “myself, 
«nd another man tried to sleep in the haunted front room 
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one night, but none of us could. My brother lost an arm 
in the late war, and now has an artificial one. He joked 
about the ghost, and said, ‘Let him have a go at my wooden 
arm. Let him try his teeth on that.^ Well, 15 minutes later, 
my brother’s arm was jerked upwards, and knocked against 
the head of the bed. We had heard rapping and rustling.” 

Other people corroborated in regard to the rappings, ' 
pinchings, and bitings, and some say no animals will stop in 
or by the house. The police say the occurrences have been 
Imported to them, and a Dutch constable, who was called in 
one night, states that he can make nothing of it. The doc- 
tor mentioned above told the Pressman that he was in the 
house writing a prescription when the girl complained of 
bfeing pinched. He saw clearly the marks of a thumb-nail 
and the nail of a forefinger, but who caused them he was 
not prepared to assert. 



VAISHNAVISM; WHAT IS IT 9 

. 

There are two important countries in the world which have 
now practically no national religion. One is the United StateSf 
the other is Japan. A lecent census shews that there arc 
now two hundred sects, who call themselves Christians, in the 
former country, This means that it ivS now oi)en to ariy en- 
terprising man in that country to manufacture a religion, 
give it a name, and secure some followers. In the same 
manner the practical atheism of Buddhism does not satisfy 
the natural hankerings of man fur a God, whom they can love 
and worship. 

It is the duty of the Vaishnavas in India to send properly 
trained men to represent Vaishnavism to the above mentioned 
two countries. For, we believe, Vaishnavism is likely to 
prove irresistible to all men who are sincere and have a real 
hankering in their hearts for Divine w'orship- 

Our honest belief is that Vaishnavism is destined to be 
the religion of the world ultimately. We venture to hazard 
i?uch an opinion for good reason.s. A religion, which needs 
absolute faith in the devotee is not likely to capture men of 
this twentieth century. Can you believe in the dogma 
that Jesus is the only begotten Son of Cod ? If you cannot, 
then you can never be a genuine .Christian. In the same 
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manner, there are other Christian dogmas which do not stand 
to reason, and which we cannot accept without committing an 
outrage upon our rational faculties. 

Buddhism, also for some such reasons, has no future, but 
as Vaishnavism does not need any absolute faith 4ipon any 
“only son of God,” it is likely to satisfy the rational faculties 
of the most rigid philosopher. 

The general principles of Vaishnavism aic very simple and, 
as a matter of fact, are almost universally accepted. Vaishna- 
va^ believe, like the followers of every other religious faith, in 
one God, and also that love of God is t!ie greatest blessing 
to man, which is also generally accepted. But yet there is differ- 
ence between Vaishnavism and other religious faiths. All other 
religious faiths worship the power uf God, while the 
Vaishnavas ignore his power and seek him through this 
sweetness and loveliness. 

It is urged that if God is all-powerful and all-merciful and all- 
loving, He must also beall-swcet. If you contemplate the grand- 
ness of God, you feel yourself annihilated. You cannot measure 
him through your wisdom, for he is too big or for tiie matter of 
that, too small for it. But you can love him and secure 
his love. A lady, to our certain knowledge, tamed a weasel 
and the little thing was deeply attached to her, and the lady 
mourned for days when the creature died. 

How this is done and how lave of God is acquired ari 
the “Secrets” of Vaishnavism which will be found detailed 
in a boiak which we shall notice presently. 

Vfe said there is nothing in Vaishnavism to commit an 
outrage upon the reason of man. nor does it raquire absolute 
faith in any Messiah or dogma. For instance, Mary the mother 
of Jesus is said to be a Virgin. Vaishnavism does not re* 
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quire a devotee to believe in any such impossibility. But 
we need not go into details, lest we should give offence to 
members of any other faith. The greatest difficulty, of non-Chris- 
tians to accept Christianity, is, however, its dogma that Jesus is 
the only begotten Son of God; that he was the first and 
the last of Messias. Vashnavism certainly requires faith 
in the Divinity of Sree-Krishna, and His incarnation 
Gauranga, but this faith is not absolutely necessary. We 
shall explain how. 

There arc two classes of Vaishnavas, the superior and 
the inlerior. Those who believe in the divinity of Gauranga 
belong to the first class. Do not think that it is impos- 
sible or very difficult for a non-believing Westerner to believe 
in the divinity of (ja-iranga. This we say, because Spiritualism 
has made such a belief very easy. 

Firstly, we conteiid that a belief, in Spiritualism, is the 
•asiest thing in the world, for it is based upon evidence and 
not upon faith, and its truth can be ascertained by experiments, 
which again require neither any complicated apparatus, nor 
aiy costly arFangSiments. Secondly, if the Christian Bible is full 
of such incidents as are seen in spiritual manifestations, 
fuller is the list of such incidents as are to be found in the 
career of Gauranga. In the case of Bible incidents, the 
evidence in their su[)port is feeble, but the evidence, in support 
the career of Gauranga, is irresistible, nay, overwhelming. 
It has been often declared in these pages, that the inci- 
dents in the career of Gauranga, are likely to prove Spiritua- 
lism conclusively. 

Assume that the incidents, recorded in the career of Gaura- 
are all true. Then let us see how the divinity of Gouran- 
that is to say, that He is an incarnation of the Lord God, 
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is proved. Spirits take possession of organisms with medium-] 
istic powers, and not only announce themselves to men on the 
earth, but prove theif identity. Spirits cannot come at will, 
and manifest themselves, unless the conditions, necessary for 
this purpose, are fulfilled. 

In the same manner, God who is a spirit, can manifest 
Himself to men only when the proper conditions are fulfilled. 
The organism of Gauranga was absolutely perfect, and the 
Lord God was able to manifest Himself to men through that 
organism. 

The more perfect is the organism of the medium, the 
higher is the spirit that can manifest itself to men through it. 

God has His humanity as also His Divinity. Man cannot, 
in the beginning, conceive the divinity of the Lord God in 
his heart. He lias to grow and gradually assimilate it. So, 
in the beginning, he can approach the Lord God through His 
humanity only. As tlie organism, Gaururga, was absolutely 
perfect, the human pnrt of God easily manifested Himself 
though this perfect oiganism and opened communication 
with man. 

We are almost suie that those, who will take the trouble 
to read the career of Gauranga and the evidence to support 
it, will find that most of the important incidents, which arc 
now seen in spirit circles, were witnessed by his followers in 
the 15th century, when he flourished. It was then witnessed 
by thousands of his followers, some of them being the then 
wisest men in India, that the Lord God Himself manifested 
to men through the perfect organism of the Prophet. 

So as we said before, it is not now difficult to believe in 
the divinity of Gauranga, for spiritualism has smoothed the 
path for such a belief. 
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Those, who can believe in Jthe divinity of Gauranga, have 
this advantage that they find they are irresistibly attracted 
towards the Lord God. The belief that the Creator of these 
innumerable worlds, condescended to associate with the 
tiny creatur^ called men, naturally softens the heart of the 
most hard-hearted man towards Him. When sceptics and 
atheists, through the good services of spiritualism, comt to 
know that the Lord God has made man immortal, and that He 
piepared “many mansions” in the next w'orld to accommodate 
the departed souls, they generally become believers in d 
good God. 

So th« man who can believe that God actually came to 
associate with men for their welfare is overpowered by 
the feeling of gratitude. The second class Vaishnavasare 
Vaishnavas in every respect, but only they caniiot per- 
suade themselves to believe that Gauranga was actually the 
Incarnation of the Lord God. Yet they do believe that of 
all the Presets, for they believe further that there were more 
Prophets than one who had been destined by God to preach 
Spiritual truths to men, Gauranga was the highest. All Vaishna- 
vas believe in the principle of what the Lord God said in effect 
in the Gcela, namely, “whenever it is seen that wickedness is 
triumphing over goodness I comedown upon or send Prophets 
to earth, to establish the superiority of the latter over the 
former.” This means that all Vaishnavas believe in more 
Prophets than one, they believe in Mahammad, in Jessus, in 
Gauranga etc., only they give the highest place to Gauranga. 

But if the second class Vaishnavas cannot believe that 
Gauranga was actually the Incarnation of the Lord God, they 
practically derive most of the advantag es which Vaishnavism 
D 
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offers to the devotee. We shall show how. They believe 
ill the Vaishnava principle set forth in the Geeia where the 
Lord God Sree Krishna says : — 

“I SERVE AS I AM SERVED.” 

What this means is clear. Says the Lord : "If a man 
worships Me for some boon I grant him that ; If men worship 
Me for salvation, I give them salvation ; if they worship Mc\ 
to acquire a love for Me I love them in return.” The Lord 
pod further means that, “if a man worships Me as a formless 
Being I am so to him ; if one does not believe in My existenc.', 

I am non-existent to him ; if one worships Me as Sree 
Krishna 1 appear to him as such ; if he worships me as Jesui 
I am Jesus to him ; if he worships me as Gauranga, I am Gaur- 
anga to him.” It must appear that the non-believer Vaishiuva 
in the divinity of Gauranga, when contemplating the Lord God 
in his heart, of course gives Him the form of Lord Gauranga. 

Thus the Lord God appears also to him as Lord Gaur- 
anga. The difference between the first and second class 
this, as we said above, that a man who can believe that the 
Lord God actually came down on earth to associate wir 
men, is irresistibly attracted towards Him, and acquires lo\^‘ 
for Him without much effort on his part. 

In the above we give only a general or rather a superficial 
view of Vaishnavism. The second class Vaishnavas hold 
almost the same position among Vaishnavas as the Unitarian 
Christians do in the orthodox Christian Church. 

Well, an organization is being made in Calcutta for the 
purpose of presenting Vaishnavism to the world, jo Japan* 
America, and Europe. For that purpose the Vaishnavas 
besides funds, trained men and exceedingly pious devotees 
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and self*sacrificing men. They also need the Vaishnava litera- 
ture translated into different languages. This literature is 
original, deep and extensive. It is, however, proposed to begin 
with a small beginning. Already they have a “Life of Lord 
Gauranga” in two volumes in English to be had at this office 
priced at Rs. 4*8 (bound,) and they need also at once a book, 
giving some short though clear idea of Vaishnava Philosophy 
and mode of worship. A booklet on the subject in English has, 
however, already been printed, and is to be shortly published 
with a preface, and sold at a nominal price, say, a few 
cents or pennies per copy. The Preface to this booklet 
has been written by the distinguished representative of 
the noble Moonshee family of Takee, Rai Yatindra Nath 
Rai Chowdhuri, an M.A., B.L., of the Calcutta University, a 
Sanskrit scholar and an exceedingly pious man, Here is the 
PREFACE. 

It has been very truly said that of all the cries of our soul, 
the one for our Lord the God, is the most permanent, 
unchangeable, and abiding. Similarly it can be said that the 
demand of our Soul, to attain to our God, is the most 
inextinguishable. You may drown this unceasing cry ; you may 
suppress this eternal demand for a moment i but it is certain 
that you cannot do away with them, unless you undo 
the very nature of your soul, because they are interwoven 
into its very constitution. The whole history of humanity, 
if examined critically, will testify to the truth of this propo- 
sition. A man cannot live without searching for a Supreme 
^eing, in Whom only he finds bis permanent bliss for which 
he has been, since his appearance in this world, constantly 
longing. He may be unconscious of this deep longing of 
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his soul in some stages of his evolution, and in certain states 
of his life, but the longing is there for all the same. This 
Being is no other than the God of all religions and of all 
history. In some of the syitems of Religion of this world, 
the idea of this Being may not be as prominent as it is neces- 
sary, yet the believers in those faiths have practically 
demonstrated that the hunger of their soul cannot be sati'-^ 
fied without establishing some sort of spiritual relationship 
with a Being who is immensely superior to themselves. The 
*^History of Buddhism and Jainism may furnish an illustration 
on the point. 

That this unceasing cry of our soul for our God, and 
this unextinguishablo demand for Him, enter into the very 
structure of our soul, will be evident from the fact that 
other cries and other demands, for transient things, may de- 
ceive us for a whole, bift can not abide. It can be easily 
perceived therefore that this demand for other things is 
but an unconscious demand for our God, inasmuch as, this 
demand h*s been known to be lalisfied forever, only whe^ 
men have attained to God after their unfruitful search for satis- 
faction in any other way. The lives of many saints like 
Sree Bilwamangul, and St. Augustine, Can be referred to as 
proofs. Consequently when Plato identifies all kinds of 
Em as mere degrees of the same eternal instinct— the Love 
of the Ideal Beauty which is coincident with the Good and 
the True, he really propounds a grand and eternal truth. Maa 
is constantly hankering for blisa^ which he ignorantly seeks 
in the enjoyments of his senses ; but the true bliss can not be 
found in any other enjoyment except the one arising from 
I attaining to God, It is evident therefore thKt our hankering 
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worldly enjoyments and our apparent conception of bliss in 
them is, but at the bottom, our search for that true happi< 
ness which is only to be found in our devotional fellowship 
with God. 

Now what is this cry, and what is this demand of our 
soul ? It is the expession of our love of God. To hear this 
^ry and to feel this demand is all that theology has got to 
teacli ui. Ruskin very pertinently observes that the differ- 
ence between this man and that man is only the difference of ^ 
the capacity to feel, with which the one or the other is en- 
dowed. He is deeply religious who hears the 

cry and feels the demands, or other word^, who hears the 
music of the flute of our Lord Sree Krishna. Blessed is he 
who after having heard the cry and having felt the demand, 
acts accordingly and makes the search for his God— the 
chief business of his life. In fact the spiritual culture of a 
man seems to begin when he is seriouly conscious of this one 
filing needfull. True Religion can be said therefore to con- 
sist of these ; — 

(1) To believe in the existence of the cry and the demand 
of our soul for our Lord, the God. 

(2) To hear this cry and to feel this demand as abiding, 
and to act accordingly. 

(3I To attain to God and thereby to satisfy the eternal 
demand. 

A few words are necessary to elucidate the second point. 
*^0 feel the demand for some thing is to feel the want of 
Our obtaining or realising that something. In the present 
^ase to feel the demand for God is to feel His separation 
fom us. In proportion the feeling of our separation from 
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Him grows more and more intense, our consciousness of 
the worthlessness of the sensual enjoyment will appear, and 
consequently our attempt to realise and to attain to God 
will become more and more earnest and constant. All our 
religious culture is nothing more or less than this attempt, 
To define religion is an impossible task ; without making an 
useless attempt in that direction we can safely lay dovj 
that, the practical religion has reference only to the three pro- 
^positions given befote. 

By applying this test let us see which system of Religion, 
now prevalent in this world, satisfies the principles above 
laid down. I do not mean to decry any religion because 
I sincerely believe in the truth, that all religions are from 
God. There may be degrees in the evolution of the religioui 
ideals in the different systems of religion of this world, but 
it can not be held that one system of religious belief is the 
only true one to tho exclusion of the others. 

Moreover nobody is more conscious than I am, that therj^ 
are men— good and true and far above its theology— in the 
fold of every religion. It is impossible for me therefore to 
speak ill of any religion. The Hindu religion, of which, 1 
take it, Vaisnavism is the very quintessence, declares God as 
rasevatsa (He is the Bliss itself). The Hindu saints 
following their scriptures, say torn bhajet torn raset (He is 
to be devotiqpally worshipped and He is to be 
joyed). In these two sentences are practically summed up 
'all truths of religion. 

The writer of the present essay Srijut Shishir 
Ghose— a modern saint— has delineated, in his own voi* 
derful way, what it is to feel the separation of God from 
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and what it is again to feel the realisation of God. The 
Hindu Sastras (scriptures) and the works of the Apostles of 
Sri Gauranga specially dissect and analyse, so to say, what 
is Krishna biraha (that is, our feeling of separation fjrom God) 
and ILrishna darshan (that is to say our God-perception which 
leads to God-madness). The details of these analyses— the 
anatomy of our soul with inference to our religious percep- 
tion, as it were — arelso vast that it is well that our learned and 
devotional author has given their salient features only ; and 
it is only a man of Srijut Shishir Babu’s religious culture, wlv) 
can give within a brief compass the soul history of a religi- 
ous man. For myself, I can safely assert that I have not 
seen anywhere, except in the literature of the Hindus and 
in the writings of the personal followers of Sri Gauranga, a 
perfect and clear analysis of our religious consciousness in 
all its bearings. Look at the indescribable pangs, described 
in the Vaisbnava literature, of human soul supremely consci- 
ous of his separation from God. There is nothing in 
the^ literature of the whole world to compare with it. 

These sweet pangs establish definitely what God is 
with reference to man, *nd what is our relation with 
Him ; otherwise it is impossible for any human being to 
depict, in languages so true, the feeling of his separation 
from Him. He, who feels so keenly this separation, is at the 
threshold of finding his God. Now we see that Vaisbnava 
theology and Vaishnava literature furnish in a complete manner 
the soul-experience of a man, searching for and attaining to God. 
Srijut Shishir Kumar Ghoie has conf#»rred a real benefit 
upon humanity at large by giving a synopsis of this soul- 
experience as it is recorded in the wonderful writings of 
Vaishnava saints. Under these circumstances can we ,hot 
expect that Sri Gauranga, who is an embodiment of ail this 
soul-experience, will be accepted as the Greatest and the 
Highest Teacher of humanity for all ages. 
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PRELIMINARY {Concluded.) 


In the domain of Ni^ama Tanira the works which appeared 
horn time to time seem to indicate a wearisome sameness 
running tl rough almost all of them. The works on each of 
the two classes Sagama and Nigama take the form of 
dialogues between Sira and Sakti and vice versa, the one 
questioning and the other giving information. Similaily, 
the subject*multer dealt with in each of the two classes is 
more or less of identical nature. A separate list of works 
on Nigama Tanita will therefore be of no interest to the 
readers, since I have already drawn up a detailed list of 
works on Sagama Tanira which appeared to me to be worth 
noticing with a view lorcfering to them in the course of my 
dealing with the subject matter of Tantra, 

I, wbuld,' however, sum up this preliminary note by adding> 
*a|^rfefly as possible, a few words about the essential doc* 
trinep;^lTVblved intheTantrik works, 

^ fn the earliest period of antiquity which was no doubt the 
most spiritual age, the Satiik form of culture of Tantra was 
predominant in its influence. Its Keystone was Love and 
Faith, It wo|»ld not be out of place here to distinguish this 
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form from the other two since they ar| identical in their 
aims and objects although the process of culture varies in 
each case. There are three cardinal attributes m., (i) 
Sattwa (illumination), { 2 ) Raja (activity) and ( 3 ) Tama 
(darkness j which govern, and are the parents of the compos- 
ing principles of the universe. The Saiiwa uncovers the 
true state of things without and within us and in Nature. 
Raja is thejattribute of activity or motion of change, while 
Tama is the very reverse of Sattiva inasmuch as the former 
is within us and Nature which covers the true state of things. 
The various processes of each of these three forms of Tantrik 
culture will be dealt with later on at their proper places. 

Now I must only give a hint that the Satiik form was 
meant for attaining a spiritual depth and height, while the 
other two were designed in a later period when the people 
began to take serious cognizance of the surroundings and 
privileges and to think of material enjoyment and to taste 
material pleasures apart from the scope of spirituality (Health, 
harmony and beauty). Tantrik works on Sattik form deal 
with (a) Self-renunciation, (b) Faith, (c) Love, (d) Spiritual 
Union and (e) Continency ; while the sets of Rajasik and 
Tamasik forms deal with the eight kinds of Siddhi or attain- 
ment to the perfection of worldly powers by occult practices, 
indecent forms of worship or rigid austerities. Jhe spiritual 
culture of the Satiik form of Tantra is now-a-da]r^ 4 d!!(^st a 
rarity, and there are very few men who either ^pr^ess^br care 
to take interest in it. Even the advanced Tant^iks o^he 
present generation whose merit as the Guru (Spirituaf' guide) 
of thousands of followers is universally recognised and whose 
proficiency in Tantra is gauged by titles and nom-de-pluiijes 
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such as Swami or Paramhansha &c. seem to play the fool with 
the disciples with the result that the people hesitate, as a rule, 
to devcte their time to the spiritual culture in the manner in 
whichjthe Guru of the day would direct. What they generally 
do is this : "I hey take a quotation (or text) from any Tantrik 
work and see that its meaning is amplified or explained— 
literally of course — by the aid of commentaries or traditions ; 
and any generalisations arrived at are then applied to actual 
present life. The moral effectiveness of such Gtmiism is 
far from what is aimed at in the Tantra. Neither oral homi- 
lies based upon a text or sermons nor exhibitions of the 
magic arts or hypnotism are the aims of Tantra. 

Plato says “Philosophy begins in wonder.” This saying 
holds good in the case of Tantra too. Let us first wonder at 
the aims of the Tantra, and then we should be able to begin 
to think how to attain to its end. Habitually conservative as 
we are, we accept without question in matters spiritual all 
that is told us by tht Guru and we thus seldom reach the 
stage of development. Next, the personality of the Guru is 
generally disappointing The Guru is drawn from the 
lirieage^of the ancestral Guru without taking into consideration 
the merit or proficiency of the so-called Guru, The training 
career is an important one for the disciple but it is a pity that 
a few minutes’ private recital of the seed-words is considered 
a sufficient attainment, and lo ! the helpless disciple proceeds 
to commit them to memory by constant repetition, and 
that is all. ' 

Fttrfhier I would urge against the downiight misinterpreta- 
ticjjg^f Tantrik texts. It should be borne in mind that the 
writings jirye never meant to be interpreted literally* 
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All Tantrik symbols have specific significations and all 
Tantfik expressions point to spirituality and not to worldly 
things in their literal sense. 

In a word, the Tantrik theory is correlated with the 
Vedantic theory in all respects. These two sets of theory 
coincide in the fact that the universejs a product of Thought, 
Will and Wisdom or, to say in an implied 'sense, a manifesta- 
tion of Divine Energy. Neither of these three attributes 
could ever produce anything, if they were seeking to act 
independently of each other. They must necessarily be om 
and that one represents itself in three different aspects viz., 
(i) Creative Thought, (2) Universal Will and (3) Divine 
Wisdom. And that one is Divine Energy which is called by 
different names by different sects of people. I must mention 
here that we live within the limits of the solar system, and 
as such we know, of our own knowledge, that all things are 
accounted for by law working on matter in its diverse forms 
plus the guiding and modifying influence of the Divine Energy 
associated with the solar system. The details of such influ- 
ence will be dealt with at its proper place. ^ 

Now, what 1 would say is this : The contents of the 
Tantrik works are not capable of literal interpretation since 
they were never written to be meant so. In the event of a 
literal interpretation, any attempt towards the practicabilities 
will be, as is being generally done, ridiculous to the extreme. 
It is worthwhile to notice here that personal magnetism is the 
main factor in the realisation of Divine Energy and not the 
simple knowledge of that energy. In each TantAk Vork the 
Guru represents the only medium for solution of th#e^|erfc 
problems involved in Tantrik writings, ^id also for ^we^un- 
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folding of their specific significations in such a manner as 
would enable the disciple to grasp them and subsequently 
bring them into practice. And, as a rule, the Guru must, 
in the first instance, gauge the merit of the disciple with 
special reference to the three cardinal attributes that govern 
him ; and commensurate wirh the different proportions of 
these attributes the Guru must proceed with his teachings, 
step,. by step, so that the spirit of the Tantrik writings may 
not be missed altogether. In the course of elementary teach - 
inpre of th“ opportunities arise of impressing on the 

ccessity of attending to the Tantrik theory and 
the purposes of practice. It rests on 
the Guru to advise the disciple as to what habits should be 
formed, and how and when they should be formed. It should 
at the same time be borne in mind that the human nature 
affords opportunities of impressing upon the disciple the 
{)art which the Guru’s personality plays in giving him con- 
cepts of the Tantrik theory, that is to say, in training him 
to recognise in his conduct the claims of the Tantrik, and 
,in his career the claims of the ideal Tantrik. Spiritual matter 
can not be taught on the lines of instructions imparted in 
the ordinary school of Philosophy inasmuch as the germs of 
Tantrik theory are the result of the birth of self-conscious- 
ness in the disciple resulting from his efforts to imitate the 
Guru he looks up to. Thus the Tantrik theory as disposition 
of the hdrt and will can only be realised and developed by 
the disciple coming under the personal influence of the 
G^iru, *0n these grounds, the Guru, in the fitst place, must 
develop his own personality before he should attempt at im- 
parting the Tantrik theory to others Here, I can not refrain 
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from observing that all great Tantrik teachers of the past 
have been men of strong personality, and what is required 
to-day is not the oral or written advices so much as the con- 
ception of Tantrik boldness of the dispositions of heart and 
will. Meanwhile the fact that the Tantrik scholars, now- 
a-days, show less desire to enter the spiritual (Adhmyatik) 
life, and that there is a leakage from the ranks of trained 
Tantriks, deserves^serious attention of those who feel interest- 
ed in the upbringing of the present generation. As a matter 
of fact, Tantrik teachers as Spiritual guides to Hindu hpmes 
are introduced from their Guru parentage with little Tantrik 
attainments, and they do more harm than good, and are the 
mockery of the disciple and people alike. 

In fine, I must mention that it is quality rather than 
quantity that matters in the practice of Tantra, and here it 
is to be feared that such quality depends more upon the 
personal magnetism than on the bare process for its attain^^ 
ment. Every endeavour will, however, be made in ray 
future contributions to render the theory and practice of 
Tantra as easy of comprehension as practicable. 

Srimat Sachidananda Swami. 



A SEANCE WITH MR. CECIL HUSK. 

.^y: 

When it became known that His Highness the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga was trying to bring here the Tomsons, the materia- 
lizing mediums, it pleased a large number of people, most of 
whom were suffering from bereavement. The Tomsoas were, 
however, hunted out uf England and they had to fly to their 
native country because they could not produce a hippopota- 
mus. But there are other good mediums in England, who have 
never been detected as frauds, as for instance, Mr. Husk. 
*^W. T. B.” of North Greenwich, S. E., gives a remark- 
able incident of spirit communication through the medium- 
ship of Mr. JIusk in a recent issue of one of the most reliable 
and influential of spiritual papers, the Two Worlds, 
“ W. T. B." writes 

As 1 think too much importance cannot be given to de- 
monstrations of phenomena, as most believers that I come in 
contact with have been convinced of the truth through the 
phenomena they have witnessed, and as ^ the accounts of 
materialising seances which appear in The Two Worlds from 
time to time seem to stimulate healthy enquiry, 1 venture 
to send you a brief account of a seance I lately attended at 
Mr. Cecil Husk’s, having been fortunate to obtain an iovita* 
tion, which I gladly availed myself of. 
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Having been introduced to Mr. Husk, whom I found to 
be almost blind, we seated ourselves at a circular table about 
6ft. in diameter. My attention having been particularly 
directed to a large musical box, which I lifted, and which 
weighed about 56lbs., and also to a zither, an instrument ab- 
out 24ins. long, Qins. wide, and 4ins. deep, containing an 
octave of strings (piano wire), and secured and tuned by 
steel pegs, I picked up the instrument, examined it, and found 
it to be solid and and also in tune. Having finished this exami- 
nation, the light (a candle) was blown out, and we started 
singing a hymn. While we were singing, several lights ap- 
peared, and moved about mid-way between the floor and 
ceiling. When we had finished, the candlestick was pitched 
from the table on to the mantel shelf behind the medium 
(I say pitched, for that would produce such a noise as was 
made ; the distance from where it was when alight to where 
it was after the seance was about 5ft). 

We were next greeted by a voice, different from any I had 
heard in the room before, wishing us good evening. At the 
same time a phosphorescent light was put close to our faces 
as we were individually spoken to. After making the circuit 
of the table, this voice said ‘‘Let’s have some music,” and 
then we heard the musical box being wound up (we were all 
linked together by our little fingers), When the box was 
started we heard several other voices, and, while playing, the 
box was lifted, or rather dragged, from the table and placed 

the comer of the room quite 6ft. away from the nearest 
sitter, an apology being tendered to a lady because the back 
of her chair wai knocked by the box as it was lifted past. 

Before gping under control, the medium had only spoken 
about a doaeq words to me, bis voice being such a peculiar 
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one that I should easily be able to pick it out from a score 
of other voices. Now, every voice that I had heard up to 
now was merely an inflection of the medium’s voice, the simi- 
larity striking me very forcibly. After the box was deposited 
on the floor, a desultory conversation ensued between the 
voice and ourselves. Being anxious t'o get all the experience 
1 could, I requested the voice (known to the other sitters as 
•■Joey”) to let me have the pleasure of touching him. He 
promised that I should if possible before the meeting closed. 
Aft^r a while “Joey” said “Here comes the ‘Cardinal,’” and 
from the corner of the room a light in the form of a cross 
advanced to the table. At the same time another voice could 
be heard praying in Latin. After the prayer was finished we 
were spoken to by this voice, and then this voice, a fine 
baritone, started singing “Letid, Kindly Light,” to the tune 
“Lux Benigna,” and we all felt compelled to join in. When 
the second verse was started this voice took the tenor, and, 
being apart from us, was very noticeable. 

New, any musician will know that the tenor part of that 
tune wants some singing, and this voice rendered it perfectly. 
(I am speaking now as a choirmaster of some years’ experi- 
ence.) When the hymn, or rather the two verses rendered, 
was finished we were bid good night and the voice departed. 
That was “Cardinal Newman,” I was informed, and, of course, 
he was the writer of the hymn. It is his usual custom, when 
visiting a seance, to show himself, but’ on this occasion he 
did not do so. 

A few minutes afterwards a terrific bass voice roared out, 

“Good evening.” After speaking to each of us (my neigh- 
bour saying, “This is ‘John King’”), this vice asked if «<= 
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viere all right. I replied that I was pleased to hear his Toice, 

^nd that I had hoped to see him. “I’ll show myself to you, 
friend,” he said, and then one of the luminous slates which 
had lain on the table was lifted up about six feet above the 
table top, and I stood up and looked up, and could see his 
•eyes bright and glistening, but the rest of him only indis- 
tinctly, On my telling him so, he showed himself several 
limes, and each time more plainly, the last time so plainly 
that I recognised the features as being the same as a photo- 
graph I had been shown in the adjoining room, and on 
saying so was informed that it was “John King’s” photo I 
had been looking at previous to entering the stance room. 
The last time “John King” disappeared he apparently sank 
down into the table, the slate following down and resting 
on the table as the top of the head disappeared. 

v‘Joey” now said : “There is a man here who has passed 
out through an accident, and he is going to try and show 
' himself to-night” In common with the other sitters, my 
thoughts ran back as to any I might have known who had 
met with a fatal accident, but I could not recollect any. 

When the forms began to show themselves I was the 
Tirst asked to stand up, and up went a slate disclosing one 
^ horn I recognised as a relative. Several other forms appear- 
ed to the other sitters, including an old German gentleman, 
^ho conversed with ' those he had appeared to. Then I was 
^sktd to stand up again, when a form appeared, and almost 
involuntarily I exclaimed : “Why, it is D, S — ! ” He smiled 
nodded and was gone. • A friend of mine, sitting at the ;! 
other side of lit table, asked me who it was, being struck 
the astonishment in my voice. “Oh,” I replied, “he 
E 
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was a wcrlAan that ^as hilled at our yard,” and iminediately 
I remembered what “Joey” had said about the man passing 
out through an accident. 

After the mateiialisations had ended, “Joey” was remind' 
ed by the gentleman on my left that 1 had requested a test. 
“Joey” asked w'hat he should do. “My friend here has his 
watch, and I have not got mine ; put his in my pocket, 
replied. 'J’hen a hand got hold of a lapel of my waistcont, 
and another hand deposited a watch in my pocket, “Joey" 
f*at the same time commenting on the difference in the shape 
of waistcoats since he wore one. Then a hand was passed 
all ovet my face and head, evidently in answer to my request 
at the c(;mmencement of the seance, and the hand felt to 
me as a small hand, with perfectly dry flesh, almost as though 
a hand in a dry, w’arm glcve was touching me. Then the 
zither which had been lying on the table quite close tome, 
was played, and, while a very old, familiar tune was being 
played on it, it was lifted up and swung round the circle close 
to our faces, the speed being increased until you could fet'i 
quite a strong breeze from it, when all at once— biff, a sound 
as though it had been flung up to the ceiling ; then we heard 
it in the adjoining room, on the same level as the one we 
were in. Then a slight knock, as though it had been struck 
against the other side of the wall, and it was back again i» 
our room, brought into the circle again, swung round, and 
crashed down on the table in front of me, where it had been 
all the evening. It had not ceased playing from the time it 
was lifted until it was flung on the table at the finish. 

Now for my impressions. I have menyoned the simila * 
rity of several voices to the medium's ; but if the mcdiui» 
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has such a good ear for music as to be able ‘4b so splendidly 
render the tenor of “Lux Benigna,” and also has such a tre* 
mendous register as to be able to do such a bass as “John 
King,” there is «o ‘need to gain a livelihood by any other 
means than by music, for “John King’s” voice would fce a 
fortune to a vocalist. 

In reference to what I saw, and the wonderful doings of 
that zither, I can offer no opinion ; in fact, I would net like 
to thrust one on to an) one ; but 1 would eainestly urge every- 
body to visit such a seance, as I am convinced that no gne 
could see and hear what I did without being convinced of 
the reality of spirit-return. 

At the conclusion of the seance Mr. Husk showed me 
an iron ring on his wrist, which he said had been placed 
iheie by spit its over 20 years ago. I examined it closely, but 
could not find any trace of a weld, and it was such a good 
fit that it could not be turned round. 
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IS IT THE WORK OF SPIRITS ? 

• To THE Editor of the JI. S. Magazine^ 

Sir, — In. the May No. of the Magazine (p. 174) you published 
an account of an extraordinary incident which took place in the 
drawing room of Babu Suresh Krislo Basu at C6/3 Linton 
Street, Entally, on the night ofthe 25lh last. Now I 
am going to relate to you another incident, equally mysteri* 
ous, which happened on another occasion to the same Brahmin 
priest in the “Jogusram of Suresh Babu’s father. The Brah- 
min priest Gobordhan, as usual, after performing his evening 
worship of Suresh Babu’s household deity, came to the old 
gentleman (Suresh Bahu’s father) and took his seat before 
him. As Gobordhan kept silent and appeared to be in a 
despondent mood he at once attracted the attention of the 
old gentleman who asked him as to what the matter ^»as. 
The priest who appeared to be absent-minded and full 
grief said, “ To-day a gold amulet whiph was attached to my 
sacred thread has fallen off, where I do not know”. Then he 
related why this small incident should grieve him so much. He 
had such a reverence for the amulet that after his daily prayer 
and worship he would dip it in sacred Ganges water and drink 
it daily before partaking of hia usual food. Every one was 
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pained to hear of this loss as we knew the Brahmin had been 
fasting all day long on this account. 

The Brahmin, however, after sitting for a while in dejec- 
ted spirits, said to Suresh Babu’s father in an imploring voice, 
“Sir, kindly pray to God Narayan for it" and added incohe- 
rently “it is you who have taken it ; please return it to me". 
The old gentleman on hearing him thus talking incoherently 
felt sorry and was thinking how the amulet could be recovered, 
when all of a sudden rose the priest from his seat, his whole 
frame shaking, and pointing to the old man, cried out in a 
frantic voice. “Somebody tells me, you have taken it, please 
give it back”. And the matter of surprise is that the amulet 
was really found at the feet of the old gentleman ! The 
Brahmin too, on the discovery of the amulet, got lid of his 
mental derangement and his face brightened with a smile, 
Suresh Babu’s father told me that the Brahmin appeared as 
if he were possessed by some invisible power. 

Now, how the amulet came to be near the feet of the 
'Id pntleman is undoubtedly a mystery. He was engaged 
n his devotional work, being seated apart from the priest on 
a separate seat, and there was no other individual in the room 
which was swept clean, save and except the priest. These 
circumstances irresistibly point to the fact that some occult in- 

nces were at work in restoring the amulet to the priest 
^ 0 was devoutly and Earnestly praying for its recovery. 

^ On a previous occasion this very amulet had been lost 

m consequence the priest became more dead than alive 

y giving up all food and drink for three days together. His 
stives and friends with all their importunities and 
®^treaties could not make him swallow a drop of water, much 
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!ess any fooi. The amulet was at last found in the evening 
just in front of him through^ as it were, some mysterious in- 
fluence. Many people had passed by the place times out of 
number, but none could find it there. The priest too having 
performed his daily pujas had no sooner drunk of the water 
after having immersed in it the amulet than he returned to 
his normal condition and appeared as if he had never fasted. 
On this occasion also nobody could make out how the amulet 
came to be at that very place which was frequented by so 
m^ny people, but none could find it there. In the above 
I have stated nothing but the real truth. 

Satya Krishna Bose. 


SPIRIT APPEARS JUST AFTER DEATH. 

To The Editor ok the //. S. Magazine, 

Sir, —H aring read through your interesting book The Ifimiu 
Spiritual Magazine, Vol. II, part 1 of March and August lyoy, 
I send you the following story, a true one, which I trust will 
be found of sufficient interest to be reproduced in one of your 
Magazines. The story is an experience of a friend of mine and 
1 have been asked not to mention names of either persons 
or places, so will give initials only, The story is in my 
friend’s own words. “My father was at this time (iQoo) 
high up in the railway and stationed at B on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway. I was a little girl of about lo, I had some 
friends of my own age, amongst the children of the drivers 
and guards, amongst them was a boy, the son of a driver, 
of whom I got to be very fond. G was about 14 years of 
age, all my relatives and friends used to tease me about G- 
In 1905, five years after my father retired and came up to 
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M, a hill station, we rented a house facing due south Glen- 
brook. In 1906, one day, I was sitting in my room about 
dusk, lamps had not been lit, I was writing or scribbling, 
and not thinking of any one in particular, suddenly I felt 
all my hair standing on end, my teeth began to chatter 
through fright, I was shivering, I felt and knew thaj G my 
old pet of early days, was standing behind me. I was so 
paralized with fear that I dared not look round, knowing I 
would see his apparition. Instinct told me be was standing 
there. After some time I recovered my self-possessioh, 
and ran into my elder sister’s room, but did not tell them 
about this affair, for fear of being laughed at. A few days 
after we received a letter from P, from Mrs H stationed 
there an old friend of 1900. She wrote saying, ‘Vou will 
be sorry to hear, poor G is no more, he died on the—’ men- 
tioning the date on which I had experienced the fright. Was 
It his spirit who came to see me ? During these five or six 
years I had never given a thought to the boy or written.” 

Long View, Dehra Dun, November 29, 1910. 



NOTES. 



A HIGHLY educated and exceedingly pious Hindu lafdy writes^ 
to us : — 

'‘About 20 years ago a younger brother of mine was suffer 
ing from consumption. We tried our best to save his life, 
but could not. We came to realize at last that his earthly 
career must soon come to an end. So we were in a constant 
state of anxiety on his account. 

“It was about ro at night, and I was attending the 
sick brother. I went into the next room to see if I could 
recoup my energies a little. A little while]after I felt myself as 
if overcome by sleep. Just then it seemed to me that some 
thing was hovering oven my head. And then this some thing 
began to speak. I understood its language, it was address 
ing God in these words : ‘Oh my Lord God ! are you 
not merciful? But how are wc to stick to that belief? H 
not the whole family constantly praying to you for the life 
of the young lad who is ill? But you have no pity! In 
three days he is bound to depart for the other world. 

“When I heard this I awoke with a start. And what I 
felt on that occasion can be conceived. Suddenly, however, 
I saw a light. I saw that the light was emitting out of the 
body of a beautiful young man. Intently gazing at his face> 
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I could see that he was my nephew who had 'died some time 
before. He was ardently loved by the whole Vamily. My 
nephew directed his look towards me and said : ‘Why are 
you so anxious ? Uncle is now suffering, but he will be all 
right very soon.’ Saying this the figure disappeared. 

“But my brother died exactly three days after I l^ad seen 
the vision. I then came to realize that my spirit nephew meant 
that death would release my brother from the grip of the dis- 
ease and end his sufferings. But yet 1 could feel that men all 
live after death, and live a happier life than they do hdre. 
This consoled me in a manner which is simply indescribable. 
Let every one cultivate spiritualism and he will be able to 
defy many of the miseries of this world ” 

# 

OffE of the most wonderful messages ever recorded from 
the spirit \vorld, so far as has been made known to the pub- 
lic, has been obtained recently from the late Prof.William 
James of Harvard College, by the Ayer Spirit Temple of 
Boston. Prof. James, who at the time of his death was ins- 
tructor in psychology in Harvard University, and who said 
just before he died that he would try to get into communica- 
tion with the material world from beyond the grave, sent, 
to the satisfaction of the members of the Temple, four 
separate messages, received at an interval of a week 
between each, telling his friends how it feels to die and 
happened to him after death. This message was 
like a challenge to both sceptics and spiritualists. It 
known to the world that the Professor had made 
* promise just before his death, and it was believed 
^^at if the promise was kept, spiritualism would receive a 
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most convincing proof, These four messages of Prof. William 
James are regarded as a fulfilment of the promise. The 
Professor not only talked but appeared, it is alleged, 
in the spirit, and was photographed in that state by Soren 
Lindgren of 912 Freeman Street, the Bronx, Ncw-York. 


Now about the messages of the Professor’s death. The 
death, according to the spirit message, vouched for by M. 
S. Ayer, the head of the Temple and senior member of 
the iirm of M. S. Ayer & Co., a wholesale grocery firm of 
Boston, , was a sort of bodily shock. Then the disembodied 
spirit found itself looking down upon the lifeless body it had 
inhabited. The spirit saw his earthly friends, and tried to 
touch them, but there was no response. Then took 
place the flight of the spirit to the spirit world. It 
seemed like a long journey through space. The spirit was 
semi-conscious. When consciousness returned, Spirit Janies 
found himself in a dark grove which gradually lighted up. 
Then Spirit James found the guiding star of his life, apparently 
his mother, and his last words to those with whom he had 
promised to talk from beyond the grave, were those of peace 
and happiness, 


Mr. M.S. Ayer, complying with the request to permit its pub- 
lication if a message should be received, direct from Dr. James, 
explained that the first part of the message was received direct 
from Spirit James through a medium on Monday evening, Oct- 
17. “Spirit James had not the strength to continue at that 
time,” said Mr. Ayer, “and it was not until Monday evening, 
Oct. 24, that it was continued, Spirit James being assisted 
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by a member of the Temple band to control the medium. 
Again, on Oct. 31, the message was resumed and was con- 
cluded on the evening of Nov. 7. We hope to hear more 
from Spirit James in the future.'’ 


Says Spirit James : — 

“I only know that I experienced a great shock through 
my entire system, as if some mighty bond had been rent 
asunder. For a moment I was dazed and lost conscious- 
ness. When I awakened I found myself standing beside 
the old body which had served me faithfully and well. To 
say that 1 was surprised would only inadequately express 
the sensation that thrilled my being, and I realized some 
wonderful changes that had taken place. 

“Suddenly I became conscious that my body was surround- 
ed by many of my friends, and an uncontrollable desire 
took possession of me to speak and touch them, that they 
might know that I still lived. Drawing a little nearer to 
that which was so lake and yet so unlike myself, I stretched 
foith my hand and touched them, but they heeded me 
not.” 

-4 

There is no doubt of it that if we have to train ourselves, 
as to how to open communication with the spirits, the latter, the 
spirits on their psfrt, hare also to learn how to communicate 
with men below. Modern spiritualism originated with the 
dead Pedler and the Fox girls. The dead Pedler some how 
or other discovered the way how to communicate, and its 
presence and thought were announced by meansof raps. Those 
^ho heard these raps attributed them first, to natural causes, 
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but they soon discovered that the tiny sounds were controlled 
by intelligence. They rapped thrice and this was followed 
by three raps being repeated by invisible agents. And 
thus communication was opened with the dead Pedler. Gra- 
dually other spirits came forward and some of them taught 
the inquirers below how to hold Circles. 


This was followed by writing and speaking on the part 
of spirits, the spirits learning how to speak. Thus step by 
step, the art of communication was developed. One great 
manifestation has been styled ‘‘the Watseka Wonder.” The 
facts of the case ought to be well-known to the readers of this 
Journal. The spirit of a dead girl took complete possession 
of a good girl on earth with mediumistic powers. And thus 
the spirit girl, with the body of another, came to reside with 
her parents. This she was permitted to do for three months. 
The parents easily found that though the body of the girl 
did not belong to her, it was she and she, and none else 
who occupied it. With the body of this girl, under control 
she entered her own room, examined her own things and 
behaved just as the girl would have done if she were alive. 

The spirits subsequently learnt the art of materialization. 
They began with the hand and gradually came to learn how 
to create a complete body. It was thus that a spirit learnt 
how to clothe itself as also how to manifest itself to men 
below. And now mothers actually embrace their dead chil- 
dren and wives their dead husbands ! What step will be taken 
by the spirits next is yet to be seen. The manifestation began 
in America in 1848, that is to say. more than sixty years 
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ago. So the spirits of the Americans have been able to make 
themselves more familiar with the art of communication with 
men below than the spirits of India, where spiritualism is 
only known by reputation now a days. Let the Indians hold 
circles and open communication and then they will have the 
spirit-world open out to them as it has now been to the 
Americans, French, Italians and the English. 

The death of Count Leo Tolstoy has been felt all over the 
world. This shows what a great man he was and how univer- 
sally was he respected. The cause of his popularity was that 
he was a sincere man, he loved humanity and tried his best 
to serve his fellowcreatures. What impressed the VVesterners 
most was his asceticism. He was a wealthy man. Yet, this 
wealth did not attract him to earth. Dying in harness is com- 
mendable in the West. But here, in India, it is considered a 
duty to forsake soceity and retire when one has attained the age 
of 55. What Tolstoy has done, thousands of our men are 
doing annually. So asceticism is not much noticed in India; 
but in the West the act of Tolstoy in becoming a Sannyasi 
leaving his property behind, created an intense admiration for 
him. The fact is that the teachings of the Hindu saints have 
the effect of impressing upon the minds of the people of this 
country that “earthly-life is as transient as a drop of water 
on a lotus-leaf ” and as death is certain, the most prudent 
course for every man is to retire from this world when he 
IS getting old and prepare himself for the other world. 
Tolstoy was influenced by this idea and this made him 
*dopt the life of an ascetic. 
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The long-expected volume of Dr. J. M. Peebles, the well- 
known spiritualist, entitled “Five Journeys Around the World 
to which we referred in some back numbers of the 
Magazine, has just been issued. It is a big volume of 522 
pages in which the revered Doctor narrates, in his usually 
inimitable style, his travels in the Pacific Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Ceylon, India, Egypt and other oriental countries. 
The book is a deeply interesting volume to the ordinary 
reader, being, at the same time, of special value to the 
spiritualists. Dr. Peebles, as our readers are aware, is a 
vast travelled man and being one who possesses a really 
good heart he has been able to make his book exceedingly 
attractive to all readers. For, the reader can safely depend 
on the statements of Dr. Peebles as being the most reliable. 
He has not the narrowness of some of the Western publicist.s 
of distorting facts to suit their own purpose. He has veiy 
kindly given a portrait of the editor of this Magazine in his 
remarkable book. Though the features of the face are all 
right he has made the editor look at least 30 years younger. 
What would, however, strike an Indian at once is that he 
has given the Mahratha cap on the head of a Bengali. About 
the editor, among other things, he speaks as follows : — 

“Babu Shisliir Kumar Chose (present age 70) is the founder of inii 
well-known Indian daily, the “Amrita Bazar Patrika.” He Nvas a 
potent political force in India for the last 40 years as its editor. An 
influential exponent of the Vaishnava religion through his books called 
“Lord Gauranga” and other publications, A prominent leader of that 
community (Vaishnava), and has a large following in all parts of India 
and also in other places, who consider him as their spiritual Guru, 
his well-earned retirement he is editing the “Hindu Spiritual Magazine 
and was the first to bring the Western spiritualism to this pait oftb^ 
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world in 1875. Ilis eldest son, Babu Piyusli Kanli Ghose (aged 30), is 
r)n the staff of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” and Manager of “H. S. 
Magazine,” and is expected to make his mark in the political world of 
Indw.” 

In a future issue we shall try to deal with the book at 
some length, specially noticing some of the points regarding 
spiritualism and cognet subjects. The book, tlje price of 
which is S. i* 75, is extensively illustrated and exquisitely 
bound in blue silk and gold. It may be had of the Peebles 
I’ublishing Co,, Highland Park, Los Angeles, Cal, (U.S.A.) 

- > 

A Recent issue of the Daily Mair published a letter from 
Mr. James A. Pickop, in which he gave an account of his 
extraordinary experience in the Highlands. During the 
course of Mr. Pickop’s short walking tour in the Highlanos 
in August last, he came to the road between Ardfern and 
Pordin the valley of the river Barbreck (Argyllshire) and being 
attracted by the beauty of the sunset he mounted a hill on the 
left of the road, oveilooking the grounds of— House. Just 
before reaching the summit he was startled at the sight of a 
figure on a rock above him. On drawing nearer he saw the 
figure to be that of a very tall girl wearing a short skirt and 
a plaid of green tartan and her long hair was blowing wildly 
round her face. At first she appeared not to take any notice 
of him, but the next moment she beckoned to him wildly, 
r^n to the edge of the hill and disappeared. He ran to the spot, 
but none was to be seen. There was hardly a cover for 
even a rabbit, the sudden disappearance of the figure 
therefore bewildered him. He finally came to— House 
at the foot to enquire if any inmates of the House had 
iost their way or been |hurt on the hill. On enquiry 
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he found that — House was let to an eminent London 
physician who told him that several members of his house 
had been much disturbed by the appearance of this figure of a 
tall girl. Being then introduced to a young Englishman he heard 
from him what was a replica of his own experience. This 
gentleman could offer no explanation and added that he and 
his party had heard cries of pain oi anger on the summit 
of the hill. The inmates of the— House and others had made 
enquiries and were quite sure that no such girl lived in the 
thinly populated district. There are many legends connected 
with the valley and the gillies and shepherds have many 
circumstantial stories of the ‘-Hooded Maiden of Barbreck." 
♦ 

Baku Benooe Behary Bhattacharjee writes to say that 
in his article on “Curative Mesmerism,” published in the 
November number of this Magazine, the first part of para 
2. page 184, was somewhat ambiguous and should read as 

“Introvision are properly explained by them to the 

mesmeriser, that is, the patients generally remain under its 
influence so long it is supposed tu have not attained the end 
to which it appeared to have been destined.” 
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THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF 
RICHAKD HODGSON. 



If Professor Hyslop is doing yeoman’s service lo t'le cause of 
Spiritualism, Richard Hodgson, who simply devoted h’s life to 
it, certainly did more. One of his active colleagues v.is Miss 
Robins whose excellent book entitled “Both Side.s oi the 
Veil” is before us. If G. P. corresponded with Hodgson 
a clear manner, ah equally clear communicator corres- 
ponded with Miss Robbins, He is General Markin. We 
shall very soon refer to the communications of this spirit, 
which are not only interesting but very much instructive. 
'Ve shall, however, to-day publish the “confession of faith” ot 
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Richard Hodgson, as he declared to Miss Robbins. Here is 
this precious document : 

“Dear Miss Robbins : I should have replied to yours of 
1 7 earlier, but could not find any copy of the notes which 
I now enclose in T sheets. 

***** 

“But apart from all this we must remember that nothing 
can be regarded as infallible, and I tried to put my general 
view about this in the notes, a copy of which 1 encbse. About 
what Iinperator and his group are in their world I have no 
doubt. They have done for me and for some others also,— 
more than everything, but the final written or spoken results 
through Mrs. P.’s inadequate organism, surrounded by our 
earthly make-ups, generally, can only afford us faint glimpses of 
the great bodies from which they take their origin. We can- 
not pray too much to do and suffer the will of God, whatever 
it be. I went through toils and turmoils and perplexities 
in '97 and ’98 about the significance of this whole Imperutor 
regime, but 1 have seemed to get on a rock after that,— I seem 
to understand clearly the reasons for incoherence and obs- 
curity, etc., and I think that if, for the rest of my life from now. 

I should never see another trance or have another word from 
Imperator or his group,— it would make no difference to my 
knowledge that all is well, that Imperator, etc., are all they 
alaim to be and are indeed messengers that we may call 
divine. Be of good courage whatever happens, and pray con- 
tinually, and let peace come into your soul. Why should 
you be distraught and worried I Everything, absolutely every- 
thing,— from a spot of ink to all the stars, every faintest 
thought we think «p to the contemplations of the highest in* 
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telligences in the cosmos, are all in and part of the infinite 
Gooiness. Rest in that Dirine Love. All your trials are 
known better than you know them youi self. Do you think 
it is an idle word that the hairs of our heads are numbered ? 
Have no dismay, fenr nothing and trust in God. 

‘‘Yours sincerely, 

“R. HoDGSOitr.” 

“Boston, Mass., December i, 1901. 

“Dear Miss Robbins : Just a word or two in reply to 
your kind letter of November 27. Thanks for T document 
returned. 

*!(•*** 

“Of course we get misrepresented and misunders^nod injall 
sorts of ways. In the old years when I was proini:!, it in ex- 
posing fraudulent mediums. Spiritualists generally used to 
revile me as a gross materialistic skeptic who had no other 
object but the persistent determination to disprove Spintua' 
Itm, Nothing could have been further from the ti 'itli even 
then. And now, as you rightly say, in recent years with the 
Imperator regime, another influence has come will- 1 I trust, 
oven to the end and after, — with all my dark nes . .tul weak- 
ness and blunderings and brutencsses, — I shall p '• escape, 
which I trust will abide with me ever, for it is la a' .iiid love 
^nd peace and freedom and joy and God, 

“Yours ever, 
“Richard H- iM’pjoN ** 

Let us take into account the idiosyncrasies a. . 1 character 
of Richard Hodgson He know that if the pl.a. .ophy of 
spiritualism is voted true, the destiny of man would bo proved 
indescribably happy. Therefore he was resolved i » test the 
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cvidencti supporting it, with the most rigid enquiry. What 
was considered satisfactory evidence to others was ruthlessly 
rejected by Hodgson. He claimed to have exposed some 
noted psychics, as for instance, H. P. B. herself, and Eusapia 
Palladino, the latter, however, having proved her psychic power 
in an unmistakable manner latterly. This shews that Hodgson 
sometimes overdid his work. Indeed such was the zeal of 
Dr. Hodgson for exposing mediums, whom he considered 
fraudulent, that he did not even spare those, who were genuine 
and had made their mark in the world, as powerful mediums 
its for instance, Eusapii'.. In his letter to Miss Robins dated 
Dec. I, 1901 he thus writes abcut himself : 

“In the old yeas, when I was prominent in exposing 
fraudulent mediums, spiritualists generally used to revile ms 
-as a gross materialistic skeptic who had no other object but 
persistent determination to disprove spiritualism.” 

If the spiritualists were obliged to vote him an unreason- 
able sceptic they had good reason. They voted him an 
enemy because of his unreasonable attitude towards mediums. 
Just see ow he treated Mrs. Piper, to whom he and the 
worldare so much obliged? He and Mrs. Piper met for 
the first time, and the medium had no knowledge whatever 
of his surroundings. Indeed Mrs. Piper is an American and 
the Doctor was an Australian. Here is a condensed account 
of his first sitting with Mrs. Piper - 

“Phinuit began, after the usual introduction, by describ- 
ing members of my family. 

“‘Mother living, father dead, little brother dead.* [True.] 

iher and mother described correctly, though not with much 

detail In connection with the enumeratioa of the members 
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of our family, Phinuit tried to get a name beginning with *R,' 
but failed. [A little sister of mine, named Rebecca, died 
when I was very young, I think less than eighteen months, 
old.] 

“ ‘Four of you living besides mother. ‘ [True.] 

“Phinuit mentioned the name ‘Fred.’ I said that it might 
be my cousin. ‘He says you went to school together. He 
goes on jumping-frogs, and laughs. He says he used to get 
the better of you. He had convulsive movements before his 
death struggles. He went off in a sort of spasm. You were 
not there.’ [My cousin Fred far excelled any other person 
that I have seen in the games of leap-frog, fly the garter, 
See, He took very long flying jumps, and whenever he played^ 
the game was lined by crowds of school-mates to watch him. 
He injured his spine in a gymnasium in Melbourne, Australia, 
in 1871, and was carried to the hospital, where he lingered 
for a fortnight, with occasional spasmodic convulsions, ia 
one of which he died.] 

“Phinuit described a lady, in general terms, dark hair^ 
dark eyes, slim figure, &c., and said that she was much closer 
to me than any ether person : that she ‘died slowly. Toa 
bad you weren’t with her. You were at a distance. It was 
a great pain to both of you that you weren’t there. She 
would have sent you a message, if she had known she was 
going. She had two rings; one was buried with her body 
the other ought to have gone to you. The second part of her 
first name is— sie,’ [True, with the exception of the state- 
o^ent about the rings, which may or may not be true. I have 
been unable to obtain any information about them. No ring 
ever passed between the lady and myself. She died in Austra- 
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lia in 1879. There were no relations between her family 
and ours after 1875. After trying in vain to ‘hear distinctly’ 
the first part of the name, Phinuit gave up the attempt, and 
asked me what the first name was. I told him. I shall refer 
to it afterwards as ‘Q.’] 

“Ifi reply to Phinuit’s question as to the name of my living, 
brother, I said ‘Tom.’ ‘There are two Toms,’ said Phinuit, 
‘both brothers ; the spirit brother is Tom as well.’ [True.] 

“Names of William and Robert — said to be not living— 
were mentioned; and also Alfred, Alice, Arthur, Carrie, 
Charlie, Ellen, James, Lizzie, and Marie, but nothing speci- 
fic was stated in connection with them. 

“During the sitting I could not recall anyone named Marie, 
one of the names which Phinuit said he heard. When 
‘Charlie’ was mentioned I thought of a living friend of mine 
and said so. No further details were given. As I walked 
-down the street after the sitting was over, it flashed upon me 
that Charlie was the name of a friend, an Oxford University 
man who had died in.India (1 think in 1885), that he was en- 
gi^ged l;p a youog lady whose first name was Marie, whom I 
Jinew exceedingly well and was accustomed to hear called 
Marie, and that these fnames had been connected in some 
way by Phinuit. This incident is suggestive, as regards 
the extreme importance of stenographic reports in investiga- 
tions of this kind. The relation between Marie and Charlie 
might not have been directly suggested by Phinuit at all, 
but might have been the result of my own mental action after- 
wards. On the other hand, during the sitting, I denied ever 
having known a Marie, and did not think of the Charlie who 
had paid a special visit to my rooms in Cambridge, and whom 
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I had accompanied to the station on his departure. As I have 
learnt by later experience Phinuit frequently mentions a 
name, having some specific facts to give in connection with 
it if the sitter recognises the person Phinuit has in mind. 
Thus, Fred is mentioned and I say that it might be my 
cousin, and Phinuit details highly characteristic marks of 
identity. Charlie is mentioned, and, possibly, 1 thidk of the 
wrong Charlie and get nothing further, 

“My younger sister was rightly spoken of by Phinuit as 
married, and he used a phrase, the exact words of which 1 
could not recall, implying clearly that she had three children. 
This was true, but I gave no sign of approval, whereas 1 had 
been assenting to at least the important statements 
previouslv made by Phinuit. Following my silence, Phinuit 
repeated the statement, and I again let it pass without agreeing; 
whereupon he attempted to turn the phrase and have another 
‘shot.’ ‘What I mean is that there are three in the family, 
don’t you see? There’s herself, and her husband, and one child. 
That makes three,’ I then told him that he had been right at 
first. ‘Why didn’t you say so, then? And there’s another one 
coming very soon, and it’s a boy.’ [True. My sister, who lives 
in Australia, had a fourth child, a boy, before the end 
of May.”] 

Any one except a confirmed sceptic would have accepted 
spiritualism after getting such overwhelming evidence. Indeed 
his cousin Fred proved his identity in an unmistakable manner. 
‘‘He was your cousin, you went to school together, he goes 
on jumping frogs and laughs.” It is in this manner Hodgson is 
told his family affairs. We think if Mr, Podmore had found 
himself in his position he would have been thrown into des^ 
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pair, and fainted outright. But what did Mr. Hodgson say 
He had to admit that Mrs. Piper shewed some super-norma! 
faculties and that was all. Any how this very rigid investigator 
subsequently became a confirmed spiritualist. 

Now you are naturally interested in this question, namely, 
whether a man shall live again after death. But you had no 
opportunity of making the inquiry yourself. Under such cir- 
cumstances the next best thing for you to do is to benefit by 
the experiences of other competent investigators. You are 
obliged to admit that Mr. Hodgson is a competent man, a 
competent witness, and a competent investigator. He devot- 
ed his whole life to it; he began as a sceptic, a confirmed 
sceptic, and finished by accepting spiritualism. And what does 
he say ? He says he has not the’ least doubt about these 
spirits. I went, says he, through toils and turmoils, and per- 
plexities in ’97 and ’98 but 1 have seemed co get on a 
rock. And the way he ends his confession is sublime in 
the extreme. Says Richard Hodgson it is all rights fear 
nothing and trust in God, 

Yes, yes, what a kind friend God is, how considerate, how 
generous, how disinterested, how loving ! 



HATHA-YOGA. 

[III.] 

:-(X)-: 

Hatha-yoga, like Raja-Yoga, consists of eight parts or factors 
such as (i) Yama or self-control, 12) Niyama or observances, 
(3) Ashana or Posture, (4) Pranaymaoi regulation of the breath, 
(5) Pratyahar or abstraction, (6) Dharana or steadfastness, 
(7) Dhyanam or contemptation and (8) Samadhi or perfect 
absorption of thought into the object deeply contemplated. 

YAMA OR SELF-CONTROL, 

The Hindu Philosophy is remarkable for its pure synthe- 
tic character. It embraces all the phases of knowledge and 
reveals to the thoughtful observers a unity and co-ordination 
of the various branches of sciences such as Physiological, Psy- 
chical, Physical, Ethical, Theological, Chemical, Medical and 
Astronomical sciences. This synthetic spirit of enquiry enabled 
the Hindus to grasp the grand truth that pervades the whole 
universe and from which the universe is evolved Even in 
the Epics of the Hindus the synthetic modes of observations 
are strongly in evidence, None should, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find some rules which are evidently of ethical 
nature, enjoined at the very commencement of a book on 
the Hatha-yoga. Nothing can be attained from the occult 
world unless and until our mind is thoroughly fit for higher 
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knowledge. The field must, at first, be duly prepared with the 
necessary preliminary requirements to have the seeds sown 
in it, so as to enable them to germinate with a fresh and long 
lease of life and luxuriance. This should exactly be the case 
with our mind through which we have to develop the psychi- 
cal powei^to attain communion with the Supreme Spirit. Thus 
it is clear, that our mind must, at first, receive proper culture to 
ensure its entrance into the pure domain of higher knowledge. 
The first lesson which has therefore been considered to be 
compulsory in the Hatha-yoga is — Yama or self-control. The 
Sloka runs thus : — 

“Ahimsa satyamasteyam 
Bramhacharyam kshama Dhritih 
Dayarjavam mitaharah 
Shaiicham chaiva yama dashah.” 

It means, Yama or self-control is of ten sorts, such as (0 
Ahimsa or abstaining from killing or causing pain to others by 
thought, word or deed, (2) Saiyain or veracity, (3) Asteyavi 
or abstaining from desiring illegal appropriation of things 
belonging to others, (4) Bramhacharyam or abstaining from 
animal desires (5) Kshama or forbearance, (6) Dhritih or 
self-command, (7) Daya or compassion, (8) Arjavam or 
sincerity, (9) Mtiahara or taking food moderately and ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed in the Shastras and (10) 
Shaucham or desire and practice for persdnal purity. 

Ahimsa is considered to be the first lesson needful foi one 
who wishes to be a Yogi. The reason assigned for it is simple 
and clear. The ultimate object of Yoga is 
blissful communion of the Individual Self with 
the Eternal Supreme Spirit. It has been revealed to the world 
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by Sree Gauranga — The God incarnate— that ^his Supreme 
Spirit is nothing but Love, and our Individual Self is a 
part of this Eternal, Unchangeable Blessed Being— a partial 
reproduction of this Supreme Love which, though finite, is 
in essence identical with that Infinite Love. The German 
Philosopher Fichte — the renowned disciple of Kant, got a 
glimpse of this truth. It has been distinctly stated in his 
“Doctrine of Religion,” that “Life is Love, and whole form and 
power of Life consist in Love and spring from Love.” 

Love is the law of Life and the law ®f the Universe. To love 
is to act in unison with the Eternal Law of the Supreme 
Spirit ; to act otherwise is a digression — is to luse the vital es- 
sence of one’s life. Self-realisation is the end of all ethical laws. 
What is then that Self,? Self is nothing but a partial reproduc- 
tion of that Unchangeable Eternal Love, Himsa (that which 
causes pain to any being) is opposed to love. So an act of 
Himsa drives its author far away from the line of light and 
progress. 

Let us then love with all our heart every being of 
the Universe. Let not any of our thoughts, any of 
our deeds or any{of our words cause any pain to our fellow- 
beings or any beings of the animal creation. It isA/iimsa which 
serves to keep up the peace, order, and harmony of the Universe 
and tends to develop the Individual Self to move and proceed 
on the line of light and progress and ultimately it leads 
him to the very* centre, where he meets face to face with the 
Unchangeable, Eternal Spirit of Love. 

The second Varna is Saiya or Veracity, It consists 
of three elements, viz. correctness in ascertaining facts, 

^ accuracy in relating them, and truth of 

Satyam 

purpose or fidelity in the fulfilment of 
promises, At Self-realisation is the end of all moral 
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laws, a man who seeks to realise his own nature through the 
medium of Yoga, must have love for truth. The Supreme Spirit 
with Whom a Yogi strives to have communion is Good, 
Beautiful and True*; so the fiva or Individual Self being a par- 
tial reproduction of the Supreme Spirit cannot but be true in 
essence. The practice of candid and sincere search after truth, 
regarding every subject to which the mind may be directed 
ought to be cultivated by those who wish to acquire occult 
powers with assiduous care. It is a habit of the mind which 
exercises a most important influence in the culture of 
moral and intellectual character. 

Bratnhacharyam or abstinence from all sorts of anima 

, , desires and acts, is another factor of 

liramnacharyara . . x • 

restraint (yama). Desire for such enjoy 

ment diverts the mind to animalism and debaaes it 
by shutting its door against the sublime and higher 

faculties peculiar to man. We find, the word continence 
ha been used in some works as equivalent to the 

word Btamhacharyam^ which I believe, may be accepted in 

the absence of any other word better suited to our purpose. Ex- 
cessive animal desire springs from baser feelings, it places man 
on an equal plane with lower animals and grows at the sacrifice 
of the higher "faculties without which a man cannot aspire 
or attempt to enter into the domain of Yoga. It is therefore 
indispensably necessary for a man who wishes to perform 
Yoga-prace, to put a check upon this desire which is evident- 
ly a most powerful one and greatly detrimental to the process 
of development of our higher faculties. 

This much for the undue desire onlyj'^but its 
satisfaction to excess, entails a very serioust loss no 
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our fital power and leaves the man who foolishly indulges 
in animal excesses, in a miserably wrecked condition, 
both morally and bodily. Excessive indulgence is 
followed by general weakness and nervous debi 
lity. Mental depression is generally the concomittant result. The 
sufferer does not like to follow any active occupation ^or, rather 
desires for a dreamy kind of existence. Depression of spirits 
accompanied with inability to fix attention, appears as early 
symptoms. Loss of appetite, dyspepsia and flatulence gradually 
supervene indicating the disordered condition of the digestive 
organs ; the sense of hearing and that of sight, get dulled ; 
memory fails and the injurious effect manifests itself even in the 
cardiac region, affecting the function of this vital organ, giving 
rise to palpitation and cardiac dyspnoea. Epilepsy, insanity, or 
phthisis may supervene as a well-merited punishment. 

To protect our youths, sermons on Brahmacharyam 
ought to be spread broadcast. The minds of our boys 
and youths should be strongly fortified with the instruc- 
tions and practices of Bramhacharyam^ so as to enable 
them t ‘ themselves from the temptation of indulgence. 

Adoption of Brainiiacharyam should be considered as a vital 
point not only by those who wish to practise yoga but by 
every youth of our community. Bramhacharyam tends to 
impart a healthy tone to the system, vigor to the body as well 
as to the brain whveh is considered to be the seat of mental 
powers ; it strengthens the memory, sharpens the intellect, 
increases the ability to concentrate the attention and flts the 
mind for the contemplation and meditation, which serve to 
lead us to a higher region of spiritual thought devoutly to be 
wished for. 
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Then comes Kshama or forbearance, which is nothing 
but a restraint on the emotional state known by the name of 
anger arising out of a certain sense of injury 
Kshama Others. Anger destroys the mental 

equillibrium and disturbs the peace and harmony of out com- 
munity. The disturbed state of mind is awfully antagonistic 
to the pra«tice of Yoga. Cultivation of habit of forbearance 
with which the anger is checked is therefore a point of vital 
importance. 

Dhritih or self-command is another restraint. Our mind 
is undoubtedly a subtle substance. It inclines freely, 
suddenly and impetuously but that is an unfavorable 
condition to the practice oiyoga. Unless and until the mind 
gets perfectly composed, none can . xpect to 
Dhritih obtain success even in concentrating attention 
which is calculated to be the first thing needful for piaclising 
Yoga. Mental equillibrium must be kept up intact frou ilie influ- 
ences of external and internal disturbing forces. It is Dhritih or 
power of Self-command that comes forward to hcl[) the mind, 
when any extraneous unfavorable agency tends to exei l its bane- 
ful influence on the mind. This power of Self-command holds 
the mind fast within its boundary and preserves it from losing 
its healthy 'and normal power which would otherwise be 
dissipated through its movements in the wrong directions, 
Daya or compassion has also been reckoned one of the 
Yamas to be cultivated" There is no 
need of dilating on this to[)ii, but a 
few words about it, would evidently appear to be 
relevant to the subject. The due exercise of thi. divme 
feeling is calcuUted to promote a double object, namely, 
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the alleviation of distress in others, and the cultivation in 
ourselves of a moral condition peculiarly adapted to a state 
of moral discipline. It tends thus to withdraw us from the 
power of self-love, and the deluding influences of present 
things and habitually direct our views to that future life, 
for which the present is intended to prepare us. Thus the 
cultivation of this feeling is not properly to be donsideied 
as moral approbation but rather as a process of moral culture. 
This may enable us in some degree to benefit others, but its 
chief benefit is to ourselves. 

Compassion is a restraint against self-love and selfishness. 
In its cultivation, our object would not only lie in 'endeavour- 
ing to alleviate the distress of the suffering humanity physi- 
cally and pecuniarily at a considerable sacrifice of our 
personal comfort and interest, but this is to be exercised * 
towards the reputation of others. This consists not only 
in avoiding any injury to their characters, but in 
exertions to protect them against the injustice of others, to 
correct misrepresentations, to check the course of slander, and 
to obviate the efforts of those who would poison the confi- 
dence of friends or disturb the harmony of society. 

Compassion should sometimes come forward in the shape 
of forbearance, and this is to be exercised towards, the con- 
duct and character of others, especially when these have 
been in opposition to our personal interest or self-love. In 
such cases, their conduct is to be viewd with indulgence and 
forbearance, assigning the most favorable motive, and making 
every allowance for their feelings. It is to be remembered 
that compassion consists in the habitual cultivation of 
coqrtsey, gentleness and kindness, and that on these disposi- 
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tions often depends our influence upon the comfort and 
happiness of others. Compassion has got another field to 
act upon. It must be exercised to elevate the degraded 
humanity. It implies the highest species of usefulness which 
aims at raising the moral condition of man, by instructing 
the ignorant, rescuing the unwary, and reclaiming the vicious. 
This is th? true significance of that Divine instruction impart- 
ed by Sree Gauranga — the last and the best of the Avatars — to 
his Savant disciple — Sree Sanatan Goswami, It runs thus *. — 
“Jive daya, name ruchi, Vaisnavasevan 
Iha pare dharma nai shuna, Sanatan.’’ 

It means, “Listen, oh Sanatan, the most exalted articles of 
eligious principles are,— Compassion towards all beings, han- 
kering after repeatedly reciting the sweet name of God, and 
serving those who are the devoted servants of God.” 

Daya or compassion is a divine lever that tends to uplift 
the depressed humanity to the domain of the spiritual world. 
Another restraint is — Arjana or sincerity. Duplicity cankers 
the character to its very core. So sincerity 
Arjavam opposed to duplicity and hypocrisy,— that 

unworthy display of human character in which a man dis- 
guises his real sentiments, and, on the contrary, professes 
rinciples which he niether feels nor values, merely foi the 
purpose of promoting his selfish interest. It is founded on 
the lowest selfishness and includes a departure from veracity 
and honesty. Sincerity is opposed to flattery which tends 
to give a man a false impression of our opinion and of our 
feeling towards him and likewise leads him to form a false 
estimate of his own character. It is also opposed to simula- 
tion by which a man for certain purposes professes sentiments 
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towards another which he does not feel or Intentions which 
he does not entertain. Sincerity is a noble sentiment 
that really adorns our character. 

The ninth restraint prescribed for the is Mitahara 
or taking food moderately, and avoiding 
articles of food, which are proliibiled 
by the as they are 'detrimental t.) iho* attain- 

ment of high spiritual life. It includes Ix-th ihe desiie 
and the act. Action is followed by dts :c Strong 

desire to take food moderately conns ii(; as a 
o?<traint oil the greediness which |)rom['-ts a c-aii to lake 
lich and excessive food. Psycho-plnsiolu^’ical mi(|uiiacs 
liavc proved, beyond doubt, that plain, simple foixl lemis 
to favor high thinking. Loaded stomach li iidei:. the iunelions 
of the heart and the head. We can hardly conctmtrate oi.r 
attention after a heavy meal, llesides all lieavy meals, 

H.tarding the process of digestion, absorption and assimilation, 
iaing about ailments which tend to injure our iiealth j}etm:o 
nently and thus make us utterly miserable in fl e worhl both 
bodily and mentally. The prohibited aiiiih s oi food aie ab*> 
mjuiious to the interest of our progress towaids ^i{)intu.d 
life. So it is one of the vital injunctions of the )b.v.'y 
'diat the desire to take heavy and p'olubited meals 
•should at once be curbed and thoroughly restrained, d’ho 
benefit of fasting for a prescribed period has now been 
recognised even by the scientists of the West. 

Shom'/ia or purity is the last of the yumas referred to 
Shcucha I^afAa-Yoga Pradipika, Hut in the 

Paianjal Xogashastra^ it has been placed in 
the category of Niyamas or observances But there 
B 
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are explanations for it. ^^Skoucha or purification is of 
two kinds,” says the commentator Bhoja, “external and 
internal ” External Shoucha or purificatian means the 
washing of the body, (which will be further dealt with in 
our next in connection with Shaikarma such as Neti, 
Dhauii^ etc.) Internal purification consists in removinir. 
impurities of the mind. This is certainly a restraint on the 
evil passions which tend to spread moral darkness and vitiate 
our mental atmosphere to the serious detriment of our 
spiritual progress* It is Shoucha or a process of moral puri- 
fication that comes forward to put a check upon all these pro 
pensiiies from taking possession of our mind and keeps it fit to 
accept the spiritual truth, which is considered to be the 
highest aim of yoga. 

This much for the yavias or restraints In my next 
article, the utility and importance of certain observances 
(viyamas) in connection with Hatha-Yoga w'ould be discussed. 

Kasick Mohan Bidyabhusan. 



MY OWN EXPERIENCES. 
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— — — — •!-(X)- 8 - — '« 

[No'iii RY THE WRITER i—The writer of this will be pardoned if 
he claims some acquaintance with the revered Editor of the 
“Hindu Spiritual Maj(azine”. The present writer with several others 
approached the Editor in 1905 and explained to him the need 
for 1 he organisation of a society on lines .similar to P.sychic I'tie.selrch,, 
Societies in other countries and a society under the name of “The 
Oriental Psychic Research Society” was organised under his distinguished 
patronage. It was also proposed then to start a Magazine which would 
serve a.s an organ to the society and the result was the publication of 
what is now known as the “Hindu Spiritual Magazine”. The hte Sir 
Maharaja Jotendra Mohun Tagore Bahadur, the first man in Calcutta in 
In.', time, and the revered Editor were most intimate friends. The Maharaja, 
as y(jur readers are aware, took a prominent part in the starling of the 
Magazine. 

The main object of the Magazine is to render death —a] tremendous 
reality to be dealt with by every one of us as best he may — easy to meet 
with. The second object of the Magazine is to offer consolation to the 
bereaved, and its third object is to shew what a kind and loving friend 
vjod i^. 

riic Magazine does not belong to the class of arau.sing literature or 
'ashionable literary productions. It provides avenues to the most secret 
and profound knowledge of the human soul. The subject is full of para- 
mount interest at the present time. It is, however, somewhat strange 
that a Magazine containing such interesting and instructive materials 
perusal should not ha^c a much larger circulation j 

I have no claim nor the ambition to count myself among 
myriads of spiritualists of the day. All I wish is to 
present to your readers some of the results of my own personal 
observations of mediumislic phenomena and spiritualistic 
seances. From the opportunities 1 have had of watching spiri- 
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tualistic phenomena in all their different phases I can assert 
that the result, to my mind, is a profound conviction that spiri- 
tualism can be very rightly studied with profit and with true 
and enduring interest only by the illuniination of religion. 
Without it everything would look upside down. 

l' have been eye-witness to the invocation of spiiij^ 
through mediums and many other v\ays, of the dead pt-isu- 
naliliesof the fool and the philosopher, the profligate cird 
the \irtuous, high and low, ph)sicians, divines and stale-intii. 
l.et me attempt to lay before the leaders a short account 
of the spliitualistic seances held at 1 Hu jecpai ah in Cald.ua. 
i? sittiply recoid hcio what 1 have seen, felt and teiuhul. 

I fiuve often lamented that 1 did nut so long avail in^^df 
of the ofiportunities which fell in my wa) of eomniuiiKiiiiiii; 
these facts to the public. 

i\lore than seven ycais have passed since these soanos 
were held. All that 1 have now in my power to rccoich^* ; 
some particulars gleaned from memory. It was in J-ebiuar'/ 
<rf 1903 that I had conducted a series of experime uts -n 
hypnotism and mesmerism. These stances w'eic 
each time by students, cfificers, lawyeis and doctois v.l'U 
can vouch for the correctness of what 1 shall 
describe here. 

My first acquaintance with the medium commenced acc’ 
dentally at the house of a distinguished Kaviraj (now dead) 
where 1 used to repair of an evening lor agreeable convt''^^ 
tion. The boy \^ho was studying medicine and aged 
28 years possessed rare mediumistic powers. I deteindne* 
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to see hew I could develop him as a medium and accordingly 
introduced myself to him. Our conversation turned for a 
while on the subject of occultism and astral vision of which 
he confessed to have no knowledge whatsoever. 

In answer to my question whether he ever had any queer 
feeling or sensation in life he said he liad been subject 
‘lo stales of mind in which his usual normal self had no 
existence for him. lie was, in fact, another person and he 
iclt it. To quote his o^\n words, “there have been times in 
m\ life when I have been con.^cious of two consciousnesses ; 
in other words, while I am conscious that I am myself 1 have 
also a feeling that there is another self separate and distinct 
from the first ” 

I commenced systematic sittings with the medium for de- 
velopinciit. Arrangements weie thereafter made to hold 
the vseances in the house of the late Kaviraj Annada Prosad 
Sen of Darjeeparah. 

After I had given the boy (hereafter called the medium) 
a few passes he went into a soit of trance and with the return 
of his consciousness wc were amazed to see the changes that 
his (catures and voice underwent. He was completely meta- 
morphosed. He had another mind; altogether a difierent 
pobc of his body and quite a new and different ring in his 
'oice. In other words, he was a control, no longer the me- 
dium bat somebody else, 

Here was a boy, a sensitive no doubt, whom I threw into 
^lagnetic sleep with a few passes of my hand. The symp- 
toms that characterised him, while under magnetic [sleep were 

fohows: (i) his circulation got too low, ( 2 ) his^bodPy 
heat diminished to a degree too great and he seemed to rest 
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for some time like a piece of log seemingly motionless and 
void of sensation. 

In the earliest stages of this sleep the medium preserved 
his sensibility c. g, the hand shrank away from a pin prick. 
With the deepening of this sleep the body lost its sense of 
feeling, but the medium felt the prick of a pin made appa- 
rently (n the vacant space within an area of, say, an inch or 
two outside the skin as if a thin sensitive layer or envelop 
invisible to ordinary eyes had been formed an inch or two 
outside the cutaneous area which, when stroked or pricked, 
gave rise to a sensation in the medium. 

When this sleep became still deeper the sensitive envelop 
was found to have receded further away from the body of 
'the medium. 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour the eyes 
of the medium became wide open and he came to 
himself and seemed to have regained consciousness. I ques- 
tioried him as to who he was at which he smiled 
^ind bade me be patient. The medium had a look not quite 
like his own and his voice had a ring in it that sounded 
quite unfamiliar to us. He spoke in the best Urdu, a langu- 
age the medium was quite ignorant of. 

Then something very curious and noteworthy happened. 
The medium lightly pressed his right nostril with his right 
thumb, and his sacred thread, which he wore, being by caste 
a Vaidya, lay between his thumb and the index, and slowly 
and rhythmically he drew in the air and as slowly expelled 
the air out. He repeated this process for nearly 15 minutes. 
At the end of this period a total suspension of the medium’s 

breath took place. Gradually his pulse became thready and 
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almost imperceptible. The paunch of the medium got visibly 
distended and appeared to have enormously gained in dimen- 
sions. This was noticed by the roomful of people present 
there. One of the spectators at this stage called ray atten- 
tion to the fact that the body of the medium appeared to be 
raised from above the level of the boyiakkkana charpayah x;n 
which the medium lay at full length. 

I was really amazed not with this feat of levitation but 
with the complete transfiguration of the medium. 

It seemed to me that from where I sat I could see two 
ball like things form out of the medium’s substance, pass out 
of his body and float over his head and drift into space which 
had their root somewhere at the pit of the medium’s stomach. 
These balls with each inspiration of the medium appeared to 
coalesce into one mass and disappear down the pit of the 
medium’s stomach and with each expiration they seemed to 
detach themselves, grow into two separate balls and float over 
his head like two inflated hydrogen toy baloons that are 
often seen exposed for sale in the stalls of Calcutta 
bazars. With outstretched hands the medium caught hold 
of them and released them at his sweet pleasure and some- 
times put them into his mouth and evidently swallowed 
them up. 

Motionless like a log, in other respects, the subject lay 
prostrate and over his head floated the two balls emitting a 
dull grey bluish light, A shadowy, yet visible, link connec- 
ted the grey blue balls with the sleeping medium. So far 
the medium was concerned he was entranced. 

Is then the theory of the mental ball (Bouk Meniak) being 
bound to the body (usually at the spleen) by a visible cord — 
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ii fact ? What di^ I «ee before me What did the medium 
hold in each of his palms — a ball emitting dull-grey-bliiish 
light and whichvas witnessed by a roomful of people, 

I had heard of the magnetic force inheientin every human 
being. 1 luid heard of a hidden fluidic body wliicli could 
be lured awa) liom its inner hiding place, the gross physical 
body, and made to assume different forms. Could it assume, 
the lojiu of a 1 all hke those the mediiim^hcld in his palms ? 

'I’litie \v(ie many respectable people piescut amongst 
whom \*cie s(/mr who had no faith in the existence ol spiiih 
hut wi.u ('oir.t I'.j enjoy the fun. As, howt'\ tr, it W'as gelling 
late 1 II widitd to bring the day’s sitting U; an end one 
way o; the other, 

"J he medium all on a sudden pronounced ihe woid “Aun. 
with a [uohmgid intonation and >gain went tbiough iL 
piocess (a'' /" a; .<-y,Y7/7/. In lact the medium went o\er tl 
process ho swiiil), rhythmically and mclhcdicully as to Icim; 
no doubt in llie minds of those present that hejwas eiihti 
well piaetistd in rrana)am (which he w'as not) or that he 
distiiiClly under somettreiin influence.^ His ph)sical traniL 
which was ralher meagre and lean appeared to pul on a 
plumpness not its own and the whole body of ihi mediuii. 
seemed to radiate light. I looked for an cppoilimity te 
question him and the following conveisation then took place. 

Q. Who are you 1 

A. You are all unbelievers, unclean. You have done 
me the greatest wrong by invoking me here and in this way. 

Q. But I did not invoke you. 

A, You are to blame for my appearance here. 

Q. Can't you tell us something about yourself? 
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A. I can, but you won’t believe me — you are such 
sceptics, all of you. 

i ) . Are you living or dead ? 

A. I was in the land of living once. 

Where were you before you possessed the medium ? 

A, On a L'el tree very close to the place where the seance 
is being held now. 

. Rut then who arc you ? 

A. Don’t mind who I am. If you all have a desire to 
he benefited by a mystic who can summon spirits for practi- 
cal purposes here I am ac your service. Instead of (quarrelling 
over names ?^hy don’t you try to improve your present oppor- 
tunil)' ? Ask me any questioub you like. Above all don’t 
ask me to prove niy identity for that will necessarily bring 
me in contact with material conditions most painful to me. 

(J. How long have you been staying here ? 

A. For a long time. 

. Rut who are you ? 

1 his question being repeated, the medium became violent 
“-his bodily strength increased wonderfully and he raised a 
piercing cry, and groaned as if in violent [lain. I entreated and 
coaxed him and finally succeeded in mollifying him, I allow- 
ed some time to elapse befuic 1 ventured to disturb him 
Jigain. 

e were in 'great doubts as to whether or not we were 
being deceived by the medium himself assuming the role of 
u spirit. 

During this interval he again went through the process 
^f Pranayavi and remained for a while in a state of quies- 
‘Sence and suspended breath. 
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It was for the first time I noticed that whenever the 
medium resorted to Ptanayam his paunch gained enormously 
in size and his whole body became radiated with a light 
shining from within, besides, a sound of something being 
violently torn at the pit of the medium’s stomach assailed 
our ears. The next thing I observed was that he held some 
thing in bgth his palms. The attention of the spectators was 
directed to this fact. This time it was something else than 
the balls above referred to, that excited our curiosity. I asked 
him what was that he carried in his palms. He did not 
reply but the hall rang with a low vibrating laughter from the 
medium. He then relaxed his grasp, took a deep long ins- 
piration and bade us see what he held in his hands but then 
that phantom something had vanished as if by magic. Not 
content with this I determined to take him unawares just to 
see what he carried in hrs palms and was watching for my 
bpportunity. 

More than once my attention was drawn by the spectators 
to the two ball hke luminous things which the medium 
held in his hands and which sent forth a kind of dull grey- 
blue emanation. 1 made an attempt to forcibly detain one 
of his hands to see what it contained, but the medium eluded 
mv grasp and managed to transfer the contents to his mouth 
and swallow it up. 

So far the control had made two statements (i) that he 
was a dead person and a mystic and (2) that he was here to 

benefit and befriend us. Add to this the fact that he carried 
something like a ball in each of his palms. What these balls 
were that he carried as also the problem of the sound of some- 
thing being violently snapped at the pit of his stomach 
remained a mystery. 
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I implored him to give us some proofs of his presence 
and power and to shew us something tangible which could 
be reckoned as being more than ordinary and would serve to 
prove his identity. He asked me what we wanted that he 
should do. 

At this stage disputes arose as to the utility of question 
ing a spirit who refused to give out his name- I ques 
tioned him again as follows : 

Q. Kindly tell us who and what you are. 

A. Would you be able to know me were I to tell you 
my name? I am Spirit. 1 am Aiina. Don’t talk too 
lightly of these things. Be serious, be earnest if you have a 
desire to penetrate into the mysteries that surround you. 
What is there in a name or what is there not ? Seek and 
you shall find. 

The medium at this stage shewed symptoms of lapsing 
into a state of coma. A doctor who formed one of 
the spectators remonstrated with me and bade me release 
the medium who lay upon the chatpayah^ with pulsation hardly 
perceptible and animation suspended. I assured the doctor 
there was no immediate danger to the subject ; at the same 
time I asked those present in the room to be serious and 
earnest-minded. 

A perfect silence reigned in the room, which seemed to 
grow oppressive. I could not speak. I could not move. I 
gazed and gazed at the medium and while doing so I could 
perceive a shadowy form slowly detach itself, as it were, from 
the medium’s body and gradually assume the shape of a man 
resembling in appearance the figure of a strongly built, tall, 
bearded Sanyasi with a irishul (triand) in his hand, looking 
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at me with a stare I shall remember to my dying day. 
Queer sort of tning this 1 thought. I looked first at the 
medium and then at the shadowy figure beside him and then 
at the spectators in the room. But there was a shadowy 
form there sure enough which untucked his arm from the 
side of the^ medium and immediately replaced it in its old 
position 

An irresistible, mysterious and altogether undefmable in- 
fluence had taken hold of us all, and we experienced a most 
curifJifS,*^ uncanny sensation which, for myself, I tried my 
best to shake off by moving away horn the place I occupied ; 
but I was spell-bound and unable to move away from the 
place. Strange to say, I could not utter a single word to 
break with the spell that enthralled me. V/as I auto hypno- 
tised or was it an optiral illusion or a trick of my imagina- 
tion that caused me to sec what I did sec vi/:., the figure of 
a sanyasi in close embrace with the medium ? 1 vainly 
waited for an external sound to rouse me and nothing was 
forthcoming. Were the spectators hypnotised too? 

A sudden response Irom the medium came to my relief 
and served to rouse me from the semi-lethargic state of mind 
1 found myself fast drifting into. 

The shadowy form seemed gradually blending into the 
medium’s body, His features grew less and less distinct and 
bis figure more shadowy. A film came over my eyes. I 
looked at the medium again. The light faded gently away 
and the medium could be seen lying in the same immovahle 
posture as before. It must have been a remarkably ingenious 
and lively imagination that could have discovered any resem- 
blance between him and the shadowy figure that stood beside 
"him a few minutes ago. 
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Addressing us the control bade us be pure and sincere 
in desire, righteous and unselfish in aspirations and free from 
worldly defilements. Pie further said, “1 am a Brahmin and 
a worshipper of Siva. Fetch me a Jhuli if you have a mind 
to see what people call a tamasha but know that I am a spirit 
and behave yourselves accordingly.” This exhortation was 
made in such a manner as to leave not the famtest shadow 
of a doubt ill our minds that the medium was being controlled 
by an Intelligence other than his own. He further said he 
would undertake to cuic the afllicted if there be arfft jn the 
room tiiroiigh the intervention of the gracious and mighty 
Siva whose disciple he was. He again asked me for the 
Jhuli, I handed him one imiile out of a chadder belonging 
to a gentleman standing close to me. 'Phe four cor- 
ners of a sheet of folded chadder tied into a knot 
will giv« some idea of the contrivance that was made 
use of then. 

He next desired that tiic light in the room should be sub- 
dued when he would be in a position to shew us something 
and upon our doing so wc pcieeived a soft silvery li'^ht float 
about his face which gathcied in intensity at the point where 
the eyebrows meet. We saw lights floating about the room 
and shadowy forms moving to and Iro, The medium, on 
being entreated to do so, opened his eyes which appeared 
like two luminous balls of fire giving out a magnetic glare 
the sight of which caused a peculiar sensation to creep into 
our nerves. I felt a tingling all through my body slowly 
getting on to my nerves caused perhaps by my too near pro- 
ximity to the medium. Peculiar sounds could also be 
heard — by whom or how produced nobody knew. 
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I reiminded the control of his promise to heal the sick 
whereupon nearly a dozen men besought him to cure them 
of their maladies. 

Then something was done by the medium which has been, 
is now, and shall ever remain the greatest puzzle I have yet 
tbeen called upon to unravel. Do spirits resort to trickery ? 

Not ojily was the medium thoroughly searched by others 
as well as myself, but he was stripped and divested of his 
garments so that nothing could be kept concealed about the 
medium^s person, and then to make assurance doubly sure, 
the medium was requested to put on a ^/;////lent on the occa- 
sion by one of the inmates of the Kaviraj’s house. To my 
mind fraud was absolutely out of the question. Inspite of all 
precautions taken and tests imposed upon the medium the 
same phenomena continued in a series of seances later on, the 
results of which will form the subject of my next paper. On the 
whole I should think I have had more than a dozen seances 
with ‘the same result. 

Not only were people healed of various complaints by 
means of herbs and roots of plants given them by the medium 
which fact can be attested by witnesses then present and 
still living, but facts were correctly given and information 
communicated which were unknown at the time or only 
known to a few persons. 

Information was received through wTitings the accuracy 
of which was unknown at the time, but which on subsequent 
inquiry turned out to be correct. 

Writings were produced with electric rapidity in so short 
a time and under such conaitions as to render human agency 
impossible. 

Information of future events with the precise hour and 
minute of their occurrence was accurately foretold even 
weeks and months beiore. 

(To be continued^ 

Satish Chandra Sanyal. 



HOW TO MAGNETISE ANIMALS. 

[H] 



( Concluded. ) 

To Magnetise Fishes. — In saying about ‘magnetising fishes/ 
of course, I do not mean those swimming about in the sea 
or rivers. Fishes can only be magnetised when k^pt in 
small aquariums. The water should be thoroughly magnet- 
ised before the fishes are put in. Then drop them, one by 
one, into the water, magnetising each separately by passes 
over that part of the water, nearest to them. The passes 
should be directed, as much as possible, from the head to the 
tail of each. 

Those that are affected will follow your hands as the 
metallic toy-duck does the magnet ; and if you suddenly raise 
your hands, they will jump their noses up and down out of 
the water, as often as you raise your hands up and dewn. 
It sometimes occypies a long time to bring them under control 
and even the attempt may not always succeed. De-magnetise 
the fishes by making de-magnetising passes from the centre 
to the circumference of the aquarium over the surface of 
the water. 

To Magnetise A Bird.— Birds are generally magnetisoid 
when they are kept in a cage, More care and precaution 
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necessary to magnetise a bird than any other animals, for 
the least sudden noise will disturb him. Stand in front of 
the cage and wave your hand slowly and regularly from left 
to right, about a foot distant from the cage. The bird, when 
affected, will become either agitated or sullen, and will follow! 
with his eyes the movements of your hands. Gradually lessen 

it , ^ 

the distance of your passes, till within three inches of the 
cage, and then poin: your hand towards his eyes, and makt; 
a slightly tremulous motion of the hand up and down, keeping 
your eyes fixed upon him the vdiole time. 

If the bird is affecteil, you will see, in a few minutes, his 
eyes will close, though aher much struggle to keep thdii 
open, and he will full off perch. You may then take lum 
oufri ^f the cage, and | ei form any experiment upon him you 
like, when he will lemain in a perfectly passi\e state ; luit 
birds ijaturally being ex^'cedingly sensitive to sharp noises 
and slight draughts of air, tlicy may awaken at any moment, 
if there be any such distinbancos at the time. Flying birds 
can also be magnetised by men having a strong power of ma.u- 
netism. In the ancient history of magnetism, we find, that 
there were men, in old days, of such powerful magnclism. 
that they could easily magnetise a single or the whole lot 
of a flock of. flying birds, and could bring them down on 
the earth at any moment. Birds, when once magnetised, 
become more susceptible than before, and can very ca^iily 
be magnetised, aud kept in that state for a longer time and 
with more certainty, the next time. 

To de-magnetise a bird, employ cold Insufflations up- 
wards and sideways all over the body. Put him then into 
the cage and make (over the cage) a few de-magnetising 
passes, even if he awakens suddenly. 
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To Magnetise Goats Fix your eyes upon theirs, and 
make passes at a distance. They do not get sleepy, but be- 
come excited. When their eyes become fixed immovably 
upon yours, or when they watc.n closely every movement of 
your hands make Repelling-passes * towards their forehead 
till they retreat a few steps, and then draw towards you by 
Drawing-passes, * at a rather less distance than when vou 
controlled them. 

To magnetise goats, though easier to control, is often a 
dangerous task, and I do not advise anyone to undertake it, 
who is not on very friendly terms with them, as they are a[)t 
to get excited in the course of the operation, when they seem 
blind in their rage, and their eyes assume the most horri hit- 
appearance at the time. De-magnetise them by Reverse-tjasses 
by standing in front of them. 

The above instructions, I hope, will suffice to give an 
idea to the readers as to how to conduct the process’ of 
magnetising other domestic animals, but it must be remem- 
bered t^hat any two animals are never supposed to be con- 
trolled by exactly the same amount of influence, nor the 
phenomena exhibited are expected to be strictly identical 
with the previous experiences. Utmost care and discretion 
are required on all occasions. Never allow any animal to go 
without being de-magnetised, even if you are unable to per- 
ceive the slightest effects resulting from your efforts. Never 
. • 

* Drawing-passes are used for the purpose of attracting or drawing 
subjects towards you, and Repelling-passes are made witli llie opposite 
purpose, and in an exactly reverse manner. They are strictly Pheno- 
menal and will be explained in detail when dealing with Pitenomenal 
^Rsmerism. 

c 
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grudge the trouble that you may probably have to encounte; 
af^tho first time you try to control an animal, for you wii; 
almost on all the occasions have year patience and persevei 
ance severely taxed, but remember, that each time you repeal 
your operation, the animal will be influenced more quicy\ 
moffe perfectly too. If any of our readers be interested 
in studying the minute accounts of the art of magnetioinL 
all sorts of animals, 1 would advise him to read “ Trials c 
Animal Magnetism on the Brute Creation” by John Wilsoi: 
in ^Yhich he will find an exhaustive account of the expui. 
merits conducted by the author of the bock upon cats, dog- 
fid.ies, ducks, drakes, cocks, hens and several other dome^ti. 
animals, and also upon a lioness and two elephants, kep 
in the Zoological Gardens. One puppy that he magnelncu 
Iv^lve hours after its birth, opened its eyes, and saw. win- 
ic.e remainder of the litter did not open their eyes hufo: 
the usual time of nine days had expired, while another [lupa 
blind frvim birth, followed its magnetiser out of the lou 
ai though It could sec him. 

1 quote the following passage from Cutlin’s account or t- 
North Ameiican Indians, to show how the soothing elicit 
ot Magnetism upon brutes, can turn them to practical p’-’ 
poses. ‘T have often,” says Cutlin, when describing ut. 
capture of calves after the death of their mother, “in con 
currenca with a known custom of the country, held my 
over the eyes of a calf, and breathed a few strong hreau ■ 
into his nostrils, after which I have, with my hunting comp- 
nioiis, rode several miles into our encampment, with tn^ 

‘ little prisoner busily following the heels of my horse the whoi^ 
. way, as closely and as affectionately as its instinct wou 
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attach it to the company of its dam. This is one pf the most 
extraordinary that I have met with in the habits of this \vi|4 
country, and although I have often heard of it, and felt 
unable to exactly believe it, I am now willing to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, from the numerous instances I have witness- 
ed since I came into the country. During the timg that I 
resided in this post I assisted in bringing in, in this manne/,” 
several of these little prisoners, which sometimes, followed 
for five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and into the 
stable where our horses were led.” 

Many of our readers may have heard that the Indian 
who generally live in inaccessible hills and jungles for 
being secluded from all sorts of worldly disturbances, have 
such extraordinary power of magnetism that they can very 
easily tamo even the furious man-eaters, simply^ by looking 
u[)on them with a strong magnetic gaze, and can make (hem 
calmly obey any orders the Kishis would like to give them. 
There are also several stories current about taming poisonous 
snakes, or rendering them so helpless as to become quite un- 
able to do injury to anybody, or to raise their head, nay, 
cvi-!i i) move, by the help of which are nothing 

hut a popular means of concentrating the mind of the opera- 
tor, though the Indians very rightly conceive that these Man- 
have their own influence as well. 

^ he effect uf human saliva on poisonous snakes is also 
^ matter worth noting. I quote the following from Mw 
Herald^ to show the deadly effect of human saliva on 
poisonous snakes as asserted by a Georgia (U. S. A.) farmer 
“As tlie farmer,” says the Herald^ ‘*was in a field picking u 
straw, a rattlesnake, four feet long, fell from thestrai 
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►at. feeig He set his heel on the reptile’s head, and spat 
.'into its mouth. In a few minutes the snake became sick 
and powerless, and died in a quarter of an hour. Shortly 
after he caught^ an adder, and on following out his experi- 
ment the creature died ; whilst, by merely wetting a stick with 
his lips,, and drawing it across another adder’s nose, the same 
resujt ensued. On spittirig into the mouth of a harmless 
snake, however, the creature was uninjured.” 

B. B. Bhuttacharjle. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TANTRA. 

[IV.] 



ELEMENTARY THEORY. 

Science is knowledge organized, while art is knowledge uti- 
lised. Tantra is a science as well as an art. As a science, 
it treats of the nature and properties of matters spiritual, 
determines the conditions on which the full opening of the 
inner vision depends, and serves to reveal the truth that all 
matter is changeful — matter is nothing but the combination 
of the forms of change, and that its seeming substance em- 
bodies mere motion of change so that its inmost attribute is 
cliangefulness ; and that is why our mind concentrating on 
material object absorbs its attribute — changefulness, 

an art, Tantra lays down rules for properly applying 
the lacultics of mind to the concentration on the one change- 
less substance, the very reflection of which through the 
changeful forms of matter makes them seem steady and sub- 
stantial, and the whole earth appears to be simply the physical 
manifestation of a higher plane, created as the abiding place 
of mortal men in temporary state of spiritual perfection, 
At the same time, it helps us to know that from mother nature 
all things evolve, that through the mother all things come 
to life, and mother is therefore * “life”. In a word, the life 
of all things is motherhood. The spiritual force of this 
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.motherhood shows itself in various physical forms or mani- 
festatigns of SaM or Divine Energy. It is by the knowledge 
of this motherhood that the ideal life of the Tantrik is illumin- 
ed as if by its own light, and thereby they are able to see all 
nature as through a transparent glass, see everything with llie 
ensouled^ mind’s eye — not by the physical eye — since iliey 
live within that ensouled mind and rarely come out to tlu* 
surface called the physical plane. 

It would not be out of place here to remind the ruulir 
that the three cardinal attributes (StUtiva^ Kaja and 7'(wu\, 
represent the joint origin of the principles which com[)()^'. 
all creations. From Saihva springs the mind; Kaja brings 
forth the ten senses; and Jama in its turn gives rise to tin 
five essences and the five gross forms of matter. Each objed 
of creation is therefore the different degrees of blendings i ! 
the three attributes. The illumined vision of Saffwa points 
to the fact that all nature is made of materials almost lr:ii> 
parent as ether. It is ether that is cognized through etheric 
vibrations (motion), and that light also recognises light. 

The union of soul to soul is brought about by the gtnt-rai 
recognition of the one spirit which is the root, sustenance and 
life of all manifestations in nature. Spirit only makes man 
competent to recognise motherhood, and this we can hardly 
realise because we are fast losing our moral depth, and our 
minds are getting more and more dense, in point of ignorance 
of facts than those of even the near past—not to speak of 
those of the remote ages. This growing density which 
vades our minds is daily making us less spiritual and intelleo 
tual than our ancestors^ This degeneration increases with 
time at a very slow rat^ *bMause Sa/fwa and 
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predominant, although Tama has begun to assert itself more 
and more until the end is reached when the action of Sa/^2va 
again becomes fully perceptible. This pronounced assertion ' 
of within all nature is betrayed by ouUaid signs and 
symptoms. In these days, distinct degeneration is observable 
in the thoughts and actions of men, although a small poitiun 
of them still retain much of the high spirituality ofi’the spiri- 
tual age. However, with all the counteiacting influences of 
the present age, it is Tanfra that professes to reveal the truth 
that the astral body as distinguished from ])hysical body 
never dies unless it is destroyed by bringing about absolute 
cqiiillibrium of the three cardinal attributes (which form the 
ego of man) through spiritual development. It is therefore 
that the Tantra goes to show that the dissolution rif the flue 
(subtle) form begins with the mind absorbing it with its attri- 
bute—the power of willing and non-willing. When mind is 
centralised in the Divine Energy, it brings about the pOiSe 
ui its vibratory volition — the cause of all material desiiej. 
When mind is rendered firm by this will-control, the belid 
hi the unity (ego) is absorbed by universal consciousness. 
The attribute of this universal consciousness is the power of 
decision. Aided by the power of decision, the universal coiis- 
ciousness is absorbed by absolute Being, since the power 
decision is also one of the three attributes of the Supreme 
Being {Parahrahma), At this stage, divine truth — the second 
attribute — also absorbs the absolute Being with the result 
that all-impregnated druth — the third attribute — enters the un- 
manifest soul, absolute Faith and Love — the basic principles 
of Divine Enei^y. Thus it is mind alone that requires a 
thorough training with a vie\j('|o^,equalising the three cardinal 
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attributes which govern a man. And this equipoise in the 
power of cardinal attributes results in the loss of their indivi- 
duality and consequential transformation into absolute illumi- 
nation, that is to say, such illumination as will have no ten- 
dency ojr trace in it of being disturbed into obscuration. In 
a word, each of the three cardinal attributes is mixed with 
the other two, its own quality being predominant in it. It 
is their inequality of power that brings them forth into, and 
sustains, their being. As soon as this power is rendered 
equal they will cease to exist, while the absolute illumination 
alone remains. This is the elementary theory of Tantra and 
IS based on the Vedic truth. 

Now, it remains to be seen how the ctjuipoise of the 
power of the three cardinal attributes is to be effected. The 
answer is simple, although there are various processes laid 
down in the Tantra as means to attain the object in v:ci\ 
First, let me proceed with the theory of the Tantrik pioctsscs 
All composing principles of the universe are present ever)- 
whei'C ; in some phases they are in a latent, and in others m 
manifest state. What is true of the whole universe is true 
of an atom ; and, as such, the whole univer se is one whole 
living mass like a single living being. Thus what composes 
the living being is a universe in embryo. Let us now 
examine the component parts of a living being. They are 
the mind and the senses. While going into further details 
Jt is worth noticing that nerve is but a mere physical vehicle 
of'the sensation of the mkid, and that the brain is the phy^^' 
cal centre of the nerves. The mind feels the sensation of the 
external stimulus through the five cognizing senses, and the 
mind’s sensations are carried through the nerves to Ae brain- 
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It is, however, a pity that seldom, if ever, we make use of all 
the forces and properties of the nerves and the brain ; and 
in consequence the mind and the senses suffp to be in a 
shut-up, undeveloped state and claim to perform their undeve- 
loped crude functions like an unconscious mechanism. 

The question now arises how we shall be able*to develop 
the mind and the senses. Modern science has, no doubt, 
excited our wonder in matters material but has failed to deter* 
mine the condjtions upon which the development of the 
mind and the senses rests. Modern science has made its 
followers outward-looking; and, necessarily, its chief aim 
is directed to conveniences and comforts of life. Man, as a 
rule, hankers for them, and when this hankering ends in a 
hiilure they make themselves unhappy. Thus modern 
science can hardly be of any use for theyevelopment of the 
mind and the senses. It is Tantra that dmws out a plan for 
Hich development, step by step. There are\ various processes 
which we can seek the Divine Energy thyough every wish 
and every act. The very idea of that energy makes life interest- 
ing and represents the element of sweetnea? even in the 
grossest pleasure. To illustrate this, I mustygive here an 
example. The man who is very fond of going w the theatres 
cannot keep on going there for ever to sustainUhe pleasure 
that theatre-going produces. Such pleasure ly obviously 
restricted to a little while, and, on the contrari brings on 
the re-action, that is to say, gives place to the pain\>f its loss, 
and, at the same time, the restlessness in the search again 
for such pleasure. True pleasure needs no repetition of 
the action producing it. The man who has solved the mys- 
tery of true pleasure does not seek to find it in any form of 
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material enjoyments since the solution lies in the fact that 
it is mind alone, affected by material objects, that cognizes 
pleasure or pain. Objective pleasure is but for a while, and 
its cessation is sorrow, no doubt. The very constituents 
of objects partake of changeful materials originating mou^ 
from pain than from pleasure. 

We ifiust first appreciate tlic truth of the theory set forth 
above, and then, it would be possible for us to imagine 
an eternal object (Divine Energy), to create mentally such 
an ideal object, and eventually to concentrate our mindc\ 
clusively upon it. The immediate effects of such concentre 
tion are that the restless mind becomes calm and is thu*' 
made happy by itself. This is the fiist step to be followed 
for the development of the mind and the senses. As so(.n 
as the mind is developed to some extent, even the so-cnlVd 
developed mind will be able to dictate such further steps 
would be necessary until it is fully developed. 

Next, we must accept as axiomatic truth that the universt; 
is made up of twenty-four principles viz. Love, Universal cop 
sciousness (Intelligence), Ego, ^lind, the ten senses, the fnt 
objects, and the five elements. Any of these principles as 
it is developed, causes the preceding principle or principU!' 
to be developed simultaneously. Generally, the mind (tht 
fourth principle in order of sequence) is for the first time 
developed, and along with it are developed^ Ego and Intelh 
gence since these three principles are close co-workers. 
let us infer from the various stages of man the main factor 
in the development of the principles. For facility of com 
prehension we may take man for the universe,— the miniature 
universe. From the lowest rank of society to the highest one 
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(perfect or alMoveful) the process of development involves 
innumerable incarnations. We may at once take a 
leaf out of this process and find for ourselves the 
agencies required for the development of the prin- 
ciples. The details of the process given in various 
Tantrik ^^-orks will be set forth later on. Meanwhile, I take 
this opportunity to warn the reader that indolence, \o\c of c.ase, 
and obstinacy preclude effective service at the altar of truth ; 
and only freedom from prejudice and untiring zeal qualify 
(jne for the most sacred of all humv.n developments, the prac- 
tice of Tantra. The Yogee or the Tantrik who enters on 
his work in this spirit becomes directly assimilated to the 
Divine Energy. The Yogee subjects his body to severe aus- 
terities in order to enable him to develop his mind, while the 
"lantriiv subjects his mind directly to its concentration which 
results in its development. The theory remains the same 
in either of the practices. The Tantriks must, therefore, pay 
due attention to nature (Divine Energy) by means of their 
senses and the mind, by careful, honest observations and by 
experiments conducted with all possible purity and in no 
<Jther way. 


Srimat Sachhidananda Swami. 



SOM^ HISTORICAL INSTANCES OP 
SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA. 

[Ill] 



There are numerous illustrations in history of great men 
and Kings being warned of their death by forebodings or 
predictions. These warnings have generally come like the 
writings on the wall, when the persons concerned are in the 
midst of a carnival, intimating them that sooner or later they 
will have to render an account of all their doings, good and 
evil, in this mortal world before another higher tribunal. In- 
deed tlxey should fully bear in mind their responsibility in 
this matter as they possess large powers either for doing 
good or evil to their fellow-beings. The warning to Alexan- 
der the Great, as will be seen from the following description, 
was confirmed by an Indian philosopher who accompanied 
Alexander the Great from India. 

At a distance of three hundred furlongs from the great city 
of Babylon, Alexander was encountered by a deputation of 
the most famous magi. These warned him that he should 
on no account presume to enter Babylon, as the gods had 
decreed that once within the walls he must assuredly 
So deepljl' was the conqueror of Asia moved by this prediction 
that, while sending his chief friends into Babylon, he himself 
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encamped at a distance of two hundred furlongs from the 
walls. But the Grecian philosophers who accompanied him, 
the doubting disciples of Anaxagoras and others, went into 
the King’s presence, and by their lively ridicule temporarily 
effaced from his mind all respect for the wisdom of the 
Chaldeans. Alexander entered Babylon, and in a few months 
was gathered to his fathers. Various other omcn^had fore- 
boded the disappearance of this royal meteor from the earth 
^Yhich he astonished. Shortly after the magnificent obsequies 
of his favourite Hephaestion, a Babylonian who had been 
placed in confinement was found by the King dressed in the 
royal robes and seated on the throne. Alexander, amazed, 
demanded of the man who had advised him to this act. The 
intruder answered simply that, “he knew not how he found 
himself there.” By the advice of the soothsayers he was put 
to death ; but the omen sank deeply into the conqueror’s mind. 

Not long afterwards he sailed forth, accompanied by a 
small flotilla, to view the harbour of Babylon. A storm arose, 
and Alexander’s vessel was parted from the rest. After toss- 
ing on the waters for several days refuge was found in a nar- 
row creek choked with overhanging shrubs. The King’s di- 
adem was plucked from his head by a projecting bough, and 
flung into the waves, A sailor, swimming from the vessel 
recovered the crown, and placed it on his own brow the 
more speedliy to reach the ship. Both by Alexander and the 
Chaldeans this second prognostic was considered, ominous, 
and he was counselled to offer sacrifices to the gods. At the 
feast which accompanied the proposed rites the great con- 
queror quaffed at a draught a huge goblet of wine, sighed, 
appeared smitten with an overwhelming sicknel^, and was 
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assisted forth to his deathbed. Two days before, Calanus, 
an Indian philosopher, had, on ascending his funeral pyre, 
announced to Alexander that the latter must prepare to speedi- 
ly follow him to the Shades. 

A most remarkable prophecy, delivered and fulfilled a 
little aboire a century ago, deserves to be given. It is recor 
ded, says .Mr. Howitt, by the Abbie Proyaid, in his Louis 
XVI detrone avani AW,” and was confirmed by an in- 
(|uiry which Cardinal Maury caused to be set on foot in 1804. 

Bernardine Renzi, a simple peasant girl of Valenlano, pre- 
dicted with much confidence, in the year 1774, the approach- 
ing death of Ganganelli, who then filled the chair of St. I’eter. 
On hearing of the prophecy his Holiness caused its utterer 
to be arrested and cast into prison. With her was seized the 
Cure of Valentano the confessor of the girl. Neither manifes 
ted the slightest surprise or alarm when the arrc')! took place. 
Bernardine quietly remarked “Braschi will liberate ms and 
^he Cure informed the officer who made him prisoner tluii 
this seizure had been three times predicted by the young 
piophetess. At the same time he delivered up some [lapci > 
in which were set down not only the prophecy of the Pope’ . 
death and the date when it should riccur, but ilie 

day of his own arrest, the duration of his imprismi 
iiient, and the date when he should be released. 

The day fixed as Ganganelli’s last on. earth was Sepiembui 
4 *nd 1774; but this approached, and still the Pope felt i>o 
sickness. At ten 0’ clock on the morning of the 22nd Septem 
ber, however, Bernardine accosted the superior of the con- 
fent of Montefiascone, in which she had been placed.as a 
>risoner. with the words, “You may order ypur community 
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to offer up prayers for the Holy F'ather, He is dead.” By 
the first courier came a confirmation of these startling tidings. 
The Pope had died suddenly at eight in the morning, that is 
to say, some two hours before the girl’s intimation of her pro- 
phecy having been fulfilled was delivered. 

The accomplishment of her second prediction was, if 
possible, still worthier of notice. Cardinal Braschi, although 
none, when the conclave met, had dreamed of making him 
pontiff, was found, when it parted, to hare been elected to 
the vacant seat. Vet his success seemed to hold out no hope 
of Bernardine’s liberation. Angered by the pasquinades 
circulated on his owing the tiara to the influence of a village 
gill, Braschi determined to render her second prophecy a 
lying one, and prove that she would not be treed through him, 
H(} vappointed as her judges men on whom he thought he could 
lely, and instructed them to condemn her. The case was 
ir.ed, and still BernarJine tiiumplicd. So manifest had been 
the fulfilment of her piediction regarding Ganganelli th^ 
':ven partisanship could do nothing. The girl and the con- 
tessor were both acquitted, as innocent of any evil design. 
Thus the second [irophtcy was as accurately accomplished as 
the first, and Braschi and his tools were drii^n to console 
themselves by pronouncing that Bernardme had been under 
the influence of a fiend. 

i:*.'.RASi Lai. Sarkar, M. A 
Assistant Surgeon, 



A SUfTTEE GUIDED BY AN UNSEEN 
FOKCE. 



A TRUE INDIAN STORY. 

In our issue of August, 1909, (p p 431-433) in an 
article headed ‘‘Observations on the Re-birth Theory/' 
we gave an account of a Bengalee Suttee, which 
went to remove the general impression that the 
Indian widows were always forcibly burnt by the pco[)le 
as soon as their husbands died. On the other hand it has 
been shown how disconsolate many Indian women felt on 
|Iie death of their husbands and how they were often impelled 
by an irresistible desire to be united with their partners in u 
world of progress and eternity where they would never be 
severed from each other. This conviction, coupled with the 
utter disregard fur the transient body, which they evinced, 
always attached a sanctity to the institution. Even to this 
day, hundreds of stories are found current in all parts of 

India, in which the Suttees are said to have been guided by 

forces not of this earth. We shall quote ©nly one instance 
in the present issue of the Magazine. 

The Suttee of Ranik Devi, though intermingled with 
many supernormal incidents, is yet a historical fact. Ballads 
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sung in Kathiawar give a graphic account of the incident. 
Our excellent vernacular contemporary of the Batigabasi pub- 
lished it the other day and this led us to make an enquiry. 
The incident happened in the| western side of India and 
we applied to a good many respectable people of that quarter 
to supply us with the facts. Their testimony supporte^, in the 
main, the account as published in the Bangabasi. 

It happened, say, about 500 years ago, when 
India was independent, though disturbed, now ami then, 
by Mahomedin invaders. India has ever been ruled by a 
number of petty princes and some of these were at times con- 
trolled by a piramount pjwer, the emperor. It was Akbar 
who was really the first such emperor in India. 

Well, the numerous petty princes on the western India 
were only seemingly under the contr ol of a paramount power, 
the King, for no King then had absolute control over .another. 
At that time the name of the paramount ruler on that side 
of India was Jaisingh, the King of Gujerath. Well, one of 
these petty princes had the good or ill-luck of having a’ 
daughter born to him. The custom in India was that when 
a babe appeared in this world, soothsayers were summoned 
to record its future. In this instance also the prince, accoid 
ing to custom, sought the principal soothsayers into his couit 
and asked them to read the fate of his daughter. 

This they did and their face betrayed the deepest an 
, xiety. “What is the matter r asked the King. And the 
soothsayers said, in reply, that they must speak out the truth, 
The princess would undoubtedly grow up to be the most 
beautiful in the world, but she was born at a time when it 
made it dangerous for anyone to give ber support when she 
D 
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would come of age. She would ruin everyone who would 
associate with her then. 

The prince believed the soothsayers, and his ministers 
were summoned to advise on this important question. It 
was settled that the babe must'^be left in the wilderness to 
perish, for it would not be possible for the prince to forsake her 
afterwards on account of the growing affection for her. This was 
done and the new born was left uncared for in the midst of 
tigers and lions. We say lions because the incident happened 
near Kathiawar which was celebrated for its lions and even 
now a fev can be seen here and there. But tlie babe was 
protected by an unseen poucr. A potter, by name, llarmatya 
was passing that way. He heard the cries, saw the girl and 
carried he»- home. 

Tlui^ the girl grew in the house of the potter. Her bcaiil) 
increased with her age and^she became the subject of general 
talk. Indeed her beauty made her a celebrated figure through 
out Sindh, 

The prince, in whose dominion the potter lived, saw the 
girl and was smitten with her charms. He proposed to 
marry her. The potter .said that his adopted daughter, Ranik, 
would select her own husband and she rejected the royal 
suitor. Thi.s made the latter angry and he intended the ap- 
plication of force. This led the potter to fly from the place 
and seek protection elsewhere. So the foreboddings of the 
•oothiaycrs became true and Harmatya had to pay ihe 
penalty ii having to leave his hearth and home on account 
tha girl. 

Tha trotWofi tf Har«atya’dI4 ipt and here, for he had to 
aiovd aboit frtM ptsca ta plaaa till at lact h# raathed Majevdii 
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a village of the Chudasama Kings in Junagadh. Rao Khengar 
was then the ruler of Junagadh and Sidhraj Jaisingh, as has 
been said before, was then the King of Anhilvad (at present 
the city of Pattan) which was the most powerful of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms. 

One day a ceremony was going on in the harem of Jaisingh 
►ind the Rajput bards were singing, the King himself bcifig pre- 
sent there. Incidentally they referred to the charming beauty of 
Karn’k Devi, likening her to a wild llower before which all 
the flt^wers in the Maharaja’s garden would pale into insigni- 
rKvmce, meaning the ladies of the harem. 

jaiaingh’s curio^hty was roused and he at once sent a depii- 
lalion to the Majevdi village to secure the girl Harmatya 
at first refused, but being told that Jaisingh was not like the 
othe' petty prince from whose dominion he had fled and 
he could never save himself in any pait of the country 
hoin his wiath, he at last yielded to their threats. He 
agreed to their proposal and said that Ranik Devi was 
hetii>thcd to the King and that he might come to marry 
he I ai'ier two months. 

Ranik Devi was, however, meant for still more compli- 
^ated romances. Days flew on. One day tlm two nephews 

Rao Khengar named Deshal and Vishal, who went out 
hunting came to the Majevdi village in search of game and 
Accidentally met Ranik Devi. They returned home and 
told their uncle all that they had seen. When he heard of 
the extraordinary beauty of the girl, Rao Khengar at once re- 
paired to the tillage and took her away by force. The potter 
repeatedly told him to desist from the attempt as she was 
Already engaged to Jaiiingh who, being a greater King, wotdd 
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never fail to retaliate on his impertinence, but Rao Khengar 
went mad with her charms and was inexorable. When, 
however, Ranik Devi was to be led into the palace she re- 
ceived a wound in one of her feet just at the entrance, from 
which blood began to trickle down. This was a very bad omen 
lor a Hjndu and everybody marked this with dismay. 

The rest can be easily surmised. Rao Khengar and ' 
Ranik Devi both deeply fell in love with eacli otht^r and 
they were soon married. There were continuous festivities 
and rejoicings in Girnar (Junagadh) and poor people from 
the neighbouring countries were treated to surnptuouv 
feasts. Some came from Anhilvad They heard a Chiida- 
sama man boasting of the prowess of their chief in liaviiy 
taken away the bride elect of Sidhraj hy force. They, witii 
out partaking of such a fea^t to avoid the wrath of their RiH':, 
made post-haste towards their country and informed h'-'. 
Kotwal of Anhilvad of all that had happened. Sidhraj heard 
all and flew into a rage. He at once commanded his miii- 
lary officers to get themselves ready and with nuniiTMi'' 
forces, consisting of honses, elephants, camels, mounted and 
foot soldiers, proceeded in the direction of Giinar. 

While Rao Khengar was in the enjoyment of nupnal 
love with bis newly-married consort, his kingdom m 
tacked by Sidhraj Jaisingh who subjugated one by one all 
the Chudasama towns and villages, but it was very ditfi' 
cult for him to conquer the impregnable and well-guarded 
fortress of Girnar. The hill on which the forticss 
stood was not only inaccessible, but at the foot it v^as 
surrounded on all sides by dense forests abounding with all 
sQCis of wild animals, There was a secret passage, not known 
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to the enemy, through which provisions were carried inta 
the fortress while it was in a state of seige. 

Thus Rao Khengar held out for 12 long years and during 
this period two sons were born to Ranik Devi. But she never 
dreamt that her happiness was doomed to an abrupt end 
through Deshal, her husband’s nephew. Dcshal had some 
misunderstanding with Rao Khengar in consequence of 
which he was bent upon gratifying his malice prepense and 
resolved to betray his uncle into the hands of his 

enemy. So Deshal joined with Sidhraj and offered 

his services which were readily accepted. Sidhraj, with 
Deshal’s assistance, entered the Girnar fortress when Rao 

Khengar fought heroically, but at last fell fighting at the 

hands of his enemy. 

The treacherous Deshal, accompanied by Sidhraj Jaisingh, 
then entered the seraglio. Ranik Devi, who had no know- 
ledge of what dire catastrophe had befallen her, was at this 
time engaged in worshipping the household deity for the 
welfare of her husband who had been fighting bravely with 
the enemy. Deshal knocked at the door of her room and 
said, “W^e have gained victory over the enemy, let us 
have some prosad of the Goddess.” The unsuspecting lady, 
quite ignorant of the treacherous conduct of the villainous 
Deshal, forthwith opened the door to receive her victorious 
husband, but she was not a little surprised to find herself 
tu the presence of her enemy. In a moment she realized 
the terrible position she was in and the futility of any at- 
tempt at escape. 

was stipulated with Sidhraj Jaisingh that Dcshal would 
given the kingdom of Girnar in return for his services after 
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the defeat of Rao Khengar^ But he had not long to wail 
to pay the penalty of his perfidy. For, Sidhraj, in whose 
veins also ran the Rajput blood, could not repose any con- 
fidence in a man of Deshal’s character, who could betray his 
own maternal uncle to compass his selfish ends. He ordered 
both Deshal and his younger brother Vishal to be forthwith^ 
beheaded. 

Ranik Devi who now somehow clung to life was now 
made a prisoner. When she left the Girnar palace she was the 
very picture of firmness and her looks bespoke no anxiet). 
From now we find that a foreign power was at work whirl) 
guided the ultimate destiny of Ranik Devi. On her wu) 
from Girnar to Anhilvad Ranik Devi was repeatedly appi cach- 
ed by Sidhraj with his proposal for accepting him as her 
lord and he addressed her in the following manner : — 


“Lady, there is no use lamenting over what was oidaineil 

by Heaven. Your piteous lamentations would not call hu(k 

your husband to life. You are young, and should not allow th. 
charms of your youth to run to waste So it would be 
to make the best of the present situation.” Ranik Devi mad* 
no answer to these cajohies, but heaved a deep sigh whiC.i 
only indicated what a storm was agitating her heart. 

By and by the party reached Wadhwan which lay 
the way, Sidhraj continuing to pay yisits to her and un 
flagging in his attentions to win her heart. One day 
addressed her in these words : “Princess ! You are the 
quien of my heart. You were betrothed to me and in 
reality I am your husband. If you accept me as yont 
consort the whole world would be at your feet, KhengJ^ 
WAS none to you, he was a mere usurper.” 


i 
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At last her patience and fortitude gave way as these in- 
suiting references to her „ departed husband were too much 
for her to bear. She got up like a serpent trodden and 
with the pride of a true born Rajput widow said in contemp- 
tuous smile : “Thou vile, barefaced dog ! Dost thou dare 
aspire after a thing to be possessed by an angel only My 
husband died a noble death, while fighting bravely in a battle- 
field. He knew no victory purchased with the help of a 
perfidious villain. It thou art afraid of my imprication, 
be off, wretch.” 

Sidhraj at first thought that Ranik Devi would be prevailed 
upon to accept |his proposal when her griefs would be a 
little assuaged, but he was mistaken. When he foimd that 
all his proposals were indignantly rejected he thought that 
what he could not succeed in bringing about by persuasive 
words he would encompass by threats and even by auocities. 
And as a last report he sent her word that in the event of 
her not submitting to his proposals he would have her sons 
imprisoned and at last killed in her presence, and he did 
carry his threat into execution. The two sons of Ranik Devi 
were brought before her and told to prepare themselves for 
death. The boys implored Sidhraj to spare their lives, 
Sidhraj thought that Ranik Devi’s firmness would now give 
way and she would fall at his feet. But no ; she wa.s not a 
woman of ordinary stamp, Sidhraj knew not what metal 
she was made of. When she found that her sons implored 
for mercy and begged for their lives, she exhorted them to 
die like Rajput princes and never ask for justice or mercy 
at the hands of one who wanted to bring dishonor upon their 
mother. The exhortations of Ranik Devi had their effect 
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and inspired the boys with divine courage. Like heroic 
Rnjpui princes they challenged Sidhraj to take up his sword 
and fight wdth tliem and not to put them to death cruelly 
like a coward. Their just requests were, however, not listened 
to and Sidhraj had both of them murdered, one by one, in 
cold Mr-od in the presence of their mother! 

Ranilv Devi now' lost everything that was dearest to iicr 
heart but the extraordinary courage and firmness whiHi sus 
tained her through all these ordeals did not even now forsake 
lier. Sidhraj w'ho closely observed her demranour from the 
Leginning could hardly fail to be struck with w'ondcrand ad- 
miration for her superhuman courage and fortitude in meeting; 
the cruel deaths of her sons w'ith an unflinching mind. He 
never meant to use force towards Ranik Devi, but soiiglil 
to win her heart by persuation. Now he felt that she wa.-. 
not an ordinary woman. It slowly dawned on him that 
she »\as being impelled by an unearthly force. Her face 
which previously excited the worst passions in his mind now 
appeared to him to he full of divine halo. This made him 
extremely penitent and he addressed her thus : “0, mother, 
thou ait a (loddess! 1 have acted like an arrant coward in 
having tried to bring dishonor upon thee. I shall be thrown 
into eternal pardilion and retributive justice would overtake 
me in no time for the atrocities I have perpetrated upon 
thy sons. Now' tell me how 1 can prophitiate thee, if it be 
possible for me to do so. I would do it by laying down my 
life even, if need be.” 

Ranik Devi who was inspiied with a celestial power said : 
‘‘Emperor, you arc the emblem of royalty. If you swerve 
from the path of righteousness the result would be disastrous 
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to millions of your subjects. If you ar§ really penitent, then 
arrange so that 1 may die like a true Suttee. What sin, 
however you have already perpetrated can never go alto- 
gether unpunished. Since you have put to death my two 
innocent sons you shall leave no issue on your death. So 
there will be no heir to inherit your vast dominions.” 

She also gave out that Sri Krishna had appeared before 
her in a dream and enjoined her to go to that celestial re 
gion wheie her husband was shining forth in rays of divine 
effulgence and so she would immolate herself on a pyre. 
Sidhraj tried his utmost to dissuade her from carrying out 
her intentions. But Ranik Devi would not budge an inch 
from her firm resolution. So Sidhraj, at last, gave his 
acqueiscence. 

Elaborate arrangements w'cre made for this solemn affair. 
Heaps upon heaps of sandal wood were piled up. Ghee, 
fiowers and fruits with all other paraphernulias were brought 
to the site selected for the purpose. Brahmins after having 
bathed and attired themselves in white costume began to 
chant Vedic hymns while bards and rainstrels began to 
recite verses. Conch shells were blowm and incenses were 
burnt. The atmosphere was filled with a sanctifying fragrance. 

Ranik Devi now appeared on the scene with a calm 
dignified mein. She wore a red s/iarty her body was 
besmeared with sandal paste and she had a garland round 
her neck. She smiled a smile which was not of this earthy earth 
and her looks betrayed no purturbation. She bowed to the 
Gods and the Brahmins and then gave orders to light the pyre. 

Sidhraj who was mortified for his previous misdeeds also 
<^ame to witness the superhuman feat of the Udy. He was 
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convinced of the divine nature of the whole thing. He novv 
came forward and said : “What is the necessity of lighting 
the pyre ? That is a procedure for ordinary run of women. 
If Ranik Devi be truly a Suttee the pyre would be lighted 
of itself. And that would be the most convincing proof of 
the supeinatural power of a true Suttee.” 

Ranik Devi smiled and got upon the pyre. She then 
knelt down on it and with a divine serenity steadfastly looked 
at the bright sun in a meditative posture. In a moment 
the surrounding atmosphere became warm and the bystan- 
ders felt a fiery heat. And, lo and behold ! the p> re blazed 
out without the application of fire. It burnt with devour 
ing flames and the spect.ators being awestruck and amazed 
began to shout “Horibole.” Sidhraj, who was so long watch 
ing the course of events silently, threw away his preciou'^ 
diadem, fell prostrate before the burning pyre and exclaimed 
in a plaintive voice, “Mother, I have sinned against theC; 
forgive thy son, fallen and doomed as I am.’' The sanctihed 
body was reduced to ashes in a few minutes and the spectator^ 
began to vie with one another in securing the ashes. 

To honor the memory of the great Sutee, Sidhraj had 
a temple erected on the spot, which, to this day, exists at 
Wadhwan. Eut the greatest monument to the memory ol 
this Suttee is to be found in the lonely Khengar palace at 
Girnar where the bards and old Rajputs sing in praise of the 
achievements of Khengar and shed tears in memory of Sutter 
Ranik Devi. 



A STRANGE CASE OF RE-ANIMATION, 

— 

William Turk, who wrote the narrative which follows, was 
a citizen of New York, and was appointed surgeon in the 
American navy on July 24, 1823, being ordered for service 
on the frigate “President" on October 9 of that year. He 
died on November 20, 1854, while still in the navy. Accord- 
ing to the records of the navy department, his long naval 
career is without blemish ; and there can be no doubt that 
he did not fabricate the story which is told here. He wrote 
it in 1823 and addressed it to “Mrs. Rodgers and her sister," 
the latter being the wife of Commodore John Dundridge 
Healey, of the navy, says Gaillard Hunt in Ilufper's Meekly, 

Though the incident happened nearly a century back it 
lias found room in the columns of the Progressive Thinker also 
and our well-known contemporary has sought to prove it 
beyond a shadow of doubt that it is a genuine document. It 
has been shewn how the manuscript passed from hand to 
hand till at last it reached Dr, William Thornton who won 
the prize in competition for designs for the capital and was 
Superintendent of Patents for twenty-six years. If, however, 
any of our readers still entertain any doubt as to its truth 
we may tell him that the old nature of the document practi- 
cally proves its truth. 
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The scene of William Kemble’s remarkable manifestation, 
that is once more returning to life after death, was the frigate 
“President” referred to above. William Turk's story is 
printed verbatim, as follows : — 

Although the events, now for the first time recorded, occur- 
red ten years since, they are still fresh in my recollection, 
and have made so strong an impression upon my mind 
that time can never obliterate them. 1'hey partake so much 
of the marvellous that I would not dare to commit them to 
paper, were there not so many living witnesses to the truth of 
the facts narrated, some of them of the greatest respectability, 
even sanctioned by Commodore Rodgers. The story is con- 
sidered. by all who have heard it, too interesting to be lost, 
I therefore proceed to the task, w’hile those are in existence 
who can confirm it. Living in an enlightened age and coun- 
try, when bigotry and superstition have nearly lost their influ- 
ence over the minds of men, particularly among the citizens 
of this Republic, where knowledge is so universally diffused, 

I have often been deterred from relating circumstances so 
wonderful as to stagger the belief of the most credulous. But 
facts are stubborn things, and the weight of testimony in this 
case cannot be resisted. Unable for want of time and room 
to enter as far into particulars as I should wish, I will give, 
to the best of my recollection, the most prominent and strik- 
ing occurrences, in the order in which they lock place, without 
comment or embellishment. 

Sometime in the latter part of December, 1813, a man by 
the name of William Kemble, aged about twenty-three (a 
seaman on board the United States frigate “President,” com- 
manded by Commodore John Rodgers, on a cruise then near 
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the Western Islands), was brought to me from one of the tops, 
in which he was stationed, having burst a vessel in his lungs, 
being at the time in great danger of instant death, the blood 
gushing with great violence from his mouth and nostril. 
With much difficulty I succeeded in stopping the discharge, 
and he was put upon the use of remedies suited to his case. 
1 visited him often, and had the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with his temper, habits and intellectual attainments, 
and under all circumstances, during his illness, found his 
language such as stamped him the rough, profane, and illi^ 
terate sailor. It is my belief, though I cannot positively assert 
it, that he could not either read or write ; it is certain that 
his conversation never differed in the least from that of the 
most ignorant and abandoned of bis associates, constantly 
mixed with oaths, and the lowest vulgarity. Had he possessed 
talents or learning, he must have betrayed it to me during 
his long confinement. 

In the early part of January a vessel bore down upon us, 
with every appearance of being an English frigate; all hands 
were called to quarters, and after a short and animated 
address by the Commodore to the crew, all prepared to do 
their duty. Before I descended to the cockpit, well knowing 
Kemble’s spirit, and hov/ anxious be would be to partake in 
the glory ' of the victory (defeat never entered our thoughts), 
I thought it best tp visit him. After stating to'hini the peculiar 
situation he was in, and the great danger he would be exposed 
to, by the least emotion— I entreated him, I ordered him, net 
to stir during the action, which he promised to observe. We 
were soon after obliged to fire; at the sound of thft first gun, he 
could restrain himself no longer; but regardless of my 
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admonitions and his own danger, he rushed upon deck, and 
flew to his gun, laying hold to help to run her out. A fiesh and 
tremendous discharge from his lungs was the consequence, 
and he was brought down to me again, in a most 
deplorable state. I apprehended immediate death; but, by 
the application of the proper remedies, I succeeded once 
more in stopping the hemorrhage by which he was reduced 
to a state of extreme debility. Being near the equator and 
suffering much from heat, his hammock was hung upon the 
gun- deck, between the ports, as affording the best circulation 
of air, He continued for some time free from hemorrhage, 
but was under the constant use of medicine, and was ('on- 
fined to a particular diet. This made him fretful, and he 
would frequently charge my mates with starving him, at lie 
same time damning them in the true sailor style. After some 
time being again called to (juarters at night, he wa^: nca’e.v 
sarily removed below to the sick-berib (commonly called 
bay). This was followed by another discharge of blood 
from his lungs, which was renewed at intervals until his 
death. On January 17, in the afternoon, T)r. Birchmore, 
my first mate, came to me on deck, and reported Kemble 
to be dead. I directed him to see that his mess-mates did 
what was usual on such occasions, preparatory to committ- 
ing his remains to the deep. 

About two hours after this, Dr. Brich^^iore again called 
upon me. He said that Kcaible *had come to life, and was 
holding forth to thi sailors in a strange way. I directly 
went down, whtrt I witncMcd one of the most remarkable 
and untecounfablt transactions that perhaps had cTcr falle* 
to the lot of Mil to behold. KcMble had awakened* n d 
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were, from sleep, raised himself up, and called for his mess- 
[nales m particular, and those men who were not on duty, 
to attend to his words. He told them he had experienced 
death, but was allowed a short space of time to return, and 
gire them, as well as the officers, some directions for their 
future conduct in life. In this situation I found him, surroun- 
ded by the crew, all mute with astonishment, afld paying 
the most serious attention to every word that escaped from 
his lips. The oldest men were in tears, not a dry eye was 
to he seen, or a whisper heard ; all was as solemn and as 
silent as the grave. Ilis whole body was as cold as death 
>'ould make it, there was not pulsation the wri.sts, the tem- 
ples or the chest perceptible, his voice was eltar and power- 
ful, his eyes uncommonly brilliant and animated. After a 
short and pertinent address to the medical gentlemen, he 
told me in a peremptory manner to l)ring Commodore 
Rodgers to him, as he had something to say to him before 
he finally left us. The Commodore conscnlcd to go with 
me, when a scene was presented, truly novel and indes- 
''tillable, and calculated to fill with awe the stoutest heart. 
The sick bay (or berth) in which he lay, is entirely set apait 
to the use of those who are confined to their beds by ill- 
ness. Supported by the surgeons, surrounded by hi.s weep- 
ing and astonished comrades, a crowd of spectators, looking 
through* the lattice work, which enclosed the room, a com- 
mon japanned lamp throwing out a sickly light, and a candle 
held opposite his face by an attendant was the situation of 
tbingg, when our worthy Commander made his appearance ; 
*nd well docs he rtmember the effect produced by so un- 
common a ipectacle, especially when fallowed by the utter- 
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ance of these words from the mouth of one long supposed 
to have been dead. 

“Commodore Rodgers, I have sent for you, sir, being 
commissioned by a higher power to address you for a short 
time, and to deliver the message entiusted to me, when 1 
was permitted to revisit the earth Once I trembled in your 
presence and was eager to obey your command; but now 
I am your superior, being no longer an inhabitant of the 
earth. 1 have seen the glories of the world of spirits— I am 
not permitted to make known what 1 have beheld ; indeed, 
were I not forbidden, language v/ould be inadequte to the 
task * ’tis enough for you ana the crew to knowtliat I have 
been sent back to earth to re-animate for a few hours 111 v 
lifeless body, commissioned by God to perform the work 
I am now engaged in.” 

He then in lanj/uage su cha>t« anti appropriate, as would 
not have disgraced the lips or the per, of a divine, took a 
hasty view of all the moral and ulivimis duties, incunibint 
upon the commander of a ohip ol'-war. He reviewed the vice,' 
prevalent on shipboard, pointed <.ut the relative duties of 
officeis and men ar.d concluded by urging the necessity of 
reformation and repentance Ho did not, as was feared by our 
brave commander, attempt to prove the sinfulness of fighting 
wars, but, on the contraiy, warmly recommended to the men 
the performance of their duty to their coijntry, with courage 

and fidelity, llisjspeeches occupied about three-quarters of an 

hour, and if the whole could have been taken down at the 
time, they would have made a considerable pamphlet, which 
would no doi 5 bt have been in great demand. Dr. Bitchmore, 
now at Boston, heard all the addresses ; I, only the la®*- 
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When he finished with the Commodore, his head dropped 
upon his breast, his eyes closed, and he appeared to iiave 
passed through a second death. No pulsation nor the least 
degree of warmth, could be perceived during the time that 
he was speaking. I ordered him to be laid aside, and left him. 
1 was soon sent for into the cabin where the (Joimn adore 
required from me an explanation of the case on rational and 
philosophical principles. This I endeavored to give; 1, but 
in part, succeeded. It would swell this narrative too much, 
to repeat all I said, in endeavoring to elucidate the subject —at 
best it proved a lame attempt; for when asked how this man, 
without education, reading or mixing in other society than 
that of common sailors, should acquire the c'oinmand 
of the purest language, properly arranged and delivered 
clearly and distinctly with much animation and great 
effect — to this question 1 gave no reply, as it was and 
ever will remain inexplicable, without admitting super- 
natural agency. The days of miracles are past, and I kn^v 
1 shall be laughed at by many for dwelling upon or even 
repeating this story. But never, since I arrived at the years 
of discretion, has anything taken a stronger hold upon my 
nnud ; and that man must have been made o\ strange mate* 
nals who could have been an indifferent spectator. Was 
he divinely illuminated ? Was he inspired ? Or was the 
'vhole the effect of natural causes ? rhe^e are questions 
which have arisen in the minds of many, and must be left 
for the learned of two professions to answer. 

I retired to bed, deeply reflecting upon the unable 
10 sleep, when about 9 0' clock p. m., many hours after 
Kemble had been laid by, I was called out of bed to visit 
£ 
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a man taken suddenly ill, in his hammock, hanging near 
Kemble’s apartment. It was an hour when all but the 
watch upon deck had turned in general silence reigned, and 
all the lights below were out, with the exception of a single 
lamp in the sick’s apartment, where lay the remains of 
Kemble. 1 had bled the sick man, he was relieved, 1 iii- j 
tered the sick room, before 1 retired, to replace somcthiii^^, ' 
and was turning round to leave it, being alone, when I U) 
almost petrified, upon beholding Kemble sitting upinhib 
berth, with his eyes (which had regained their former biilL- 
ancy and intelligence) fixed intently upon mine. I became lura 
moment speechless and motionless. Thinks I to myself, wha: 
have 1 cKme, or left undone, in this man’s case, that should CtiUi>c 
him thus to itare at me at this late hour and alone. I waited 
a long tune in painful suspense, dreading some hoirid dh 
closure, when I was relieved by his commanding me to tl'tih 
him some water. With what alacrity I obeyed, can cadi) 
be imagined. I gave him a tin mug, containing water, whicid- 
lie pul to liis mouth, drank off the contents, and returned 
to me, then laid himself quietly down for the last time. Hb 
situation was precisely the same, in every respect, as beforj 
described. The time had now expired, whicli he had said 
was given ium to remain in the body. The next day by 
noon, all hands attended, as usual, to hear the funeral service 
read, and see his remains consigned to a watery grave. 
was an unusually solemn period; seamen are naturally super- 
stitious, and on this occasion their minds had been wrougbi 
upon ia«a singular manner. Decorum is always observed 
by sailors at such times, but now they were all affected 
tears, and v hen the body was slid from the plank inio the 
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sea, every one rushed instinctively to the ship’s side to take 
a last look. The usual weights had been attached to the 
feet, yer, as if in compliment to their anxiety to sec more of 

him, the body rose perpendicularly from the water breast 

high, two or three times. This incident added greatly to 
the astonishment, already created iu the minds of t^e men. 
I beg leave to remark that it was iiut thought proper to keep 
the body longer, in the warm latitiuL we were in. 

1 have now given a short and very imperfect sketch of 
the important events attending the last illness and death of 
Willi'iiii Kemble. It is submitted to the ladies, in this stale, 
heggiiig they will excuse haste and ir. iccuracy. The change 
pioduced upon the crew was for a lime very remarkable; 

It ajipcared as if they would never sa iic or swear again ; 

the eitecL wore off by degrees, except svhen the subject was 
lenewLd. 



Ascension of babu shishiu 

KUMAR GHOSE. 

— !-(X>-: 

Shishir Kumar Ghose, the editor and founder of 
this journal, passed to spirit life on Tuesday, the lolh, at 
1*35 seventy-one years and six months. 

Our grief is too deep and too fresh for utterance ; but that 
is a personal matter. The loss *vhich India, or, for the matter 
of that, the world at large, has sustained by the depariuie 
of this noble soul is simply incalculable. He was truly a 
■great man. That he was the greatest of the Bengalees in 
his time, admits of no question. He dedicated his life, when 
yet in his teens, to the service of suffering humanity ; and 
for fifty years or more, he played the role of a prarima^ 
philanthropist, a fervent patriot, a religious teacher, a pious 
and premie (God-loving,) Vaishnava and an expounder of hi{,di 
spiritual truths. 

Babu Shishir Kumar spent the first twenty-five years of 
his life in his native village in the district of Jessore in culti- 
vating brotherly and neighbourly love in a way which i^ads 
more like a romance than a reality. Of the e'ght brothers 
Babu Basanta Kumar was the eldest, and Babu Shbhir 
Kumar the third. The difference of ‘age between the two 
was six years ; but Basanta Kumar was an extraordinary man* 
He was a good English and Sanskrit scholar \ but what 
endeared him most to his brothers, specially to Shibhir 
Kumar, was his unbounded affection for them, his deep 
and high character. It was at the feet of his eldest brother, 
who left this world at the early age of about 3 
to the misfortune of his mother country, that bhrs 
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Kumar learnt, to a great extent, his first lessons in 
that sublime and higher phase of human life which he, 
in his later years, utilized so magnificently for the benefit 
of his fellow-men. 

At the age of 18 or 19 when Babu Basanta Kumar was* 
yet living, Babu Shishir Kumar was fired with the ambition 
of helping the ryots who had been groaning under the terri- 
ble oppressions of the indigo planters. About five millions 
them had risen against the latter and taken the v»w of 
n(»t sovying indigo again. Babu Shishir Kumar sought the 
periiiissiun of his eldest brother, who was a valetudinarian 
and c(»uld take no active part, to join the ryots and 
help them, hancy the propo^al came 1rom a lad who had 
not }et attained to maturity; but Basanta Kumar had 
confidence in him and blessed him with his permission, 
though fully conscious of the serious risks that he ran. For, 
not only were the local authorities against the ryots, but the 
p anters had, now and then, regular fights, some of them 
bloody ones, with the latter. 'I'he ryots received the youth 
with open arms and made him one of their leaders ; and he 
n.ndeied them valuable service in various ways. 

... Babu Shishir Kumar wrote a series of letters to the 
////to Patriot^ then under the editorship of Babu Hurrish 
^t.handia Mukherjee, describing the pitiable condition of 
the ryuts, over the signature of “M. L. L.”. Now, one of 
his names was Manmotha Lai Chose; he initialled 
^tit, the printer of the “Hindu 
iitiiot converted the last letter “G” into “L” ; and all his 
elters to that paper, therefore, bore the signature of “M. L. 

^ instead of “M. 1.. G.’^ These letters created great 
sensation among the local authorities. Mr. Molony, the 
^^?Sistrate of Jessore, and Mr. Skinner, his Joint, 
of discovering that Shishir Kumar was the author 

hose communications and threatened to prosecute him 

cease writing. The two- 
Ghnif ^ approached his father, Babu Hurry Narayan 
mixin^’ • u bar, to prevent his son from 

would^ neither the father noi* the son 

Jsten, and the Magistrate took his revenge upon the 
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former by fining him Rs. 50 under the Municipal Act for 
allowing some jungles to grow near his house ! 

Babu Hurrish Chunder Mukherjee encouraged Pabii 
Shishir Kumar to continue his series of letters without 
being intimidated. Some of them were quoted in the Indij^o 
Commission’s Report to describe the state of affairs in Jessore 
at the time of the disturbance, and they displayed his remarka- 
ble sagacity, strong commonsense and mastery over tlie Fy)ig- 
lish language even in those days when he was a mere siripling. 

The other way he served the ryots was to counsel 
not to violate the law on any acccuint. His strict nchice 
to them was to get rid of the thraldom of the j)lainers hy 
resorting to passive resistance, that is, by sticking, even at tlv^ 
risk of losing their liberty and lives, to the vow of not 
indigo again — a vow which they had already taken. 'I'hat 
his advice and it was followed in most places ; and this was one 
cf the principal reasons why the ryots were able to st-ciir* 
practically a bloodless victory. ‘This hand shall never *ou('h 
indigo again” was the cry raised by these millions of oi)pre^''iMl 
humanity, when the authorities sought to coerce them. 
And, as a matter of fact, they did not touch the poison 
though many of their leaders were thrown into prison, ha.ui- 
cuffed and shackled and though their houses were la/^d to 
the ground by the planters, their wives and children roaniiii!; 
all over the country without food and shelter. 

The noble and almost godly spectacle of pa^sivr! n 
tanf'c which the down-trodden indigo ryots displayed in i85\ 
wldi the indigo planters were all-powerful in Bengal aul 
])ia(:tica]ly ruled the Province, has no parallel in the w'orkk 
/'nd Babu Shishir Kumar Ghose, though only a youth oi 0'' 
^)r 19, had the proud privilege of taking an important pari 
in the movement. Be it said here to the glory of F.ngland 
that, as soon as her responsible ministers saw that live 
millions of ryots had combined to throw off the yoke of 
planter rule, they came to their rescue, and the indigo plan- 
ters had to leave Bengal, bag and baggage, never ; tn 
return here ,again ! The ryots, in token of their gratitun^ 
to Babu Shishir Kumar, called him “Sinni Babu”,— 1 '‘“ 
God-favoured lucky Babu, whom luck always followed. 
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Polua Magura, the native village of Shishir Kumar and 
brothers, being an insignificant place in the distriri. their 
ambition was to make it as widely known as poss-M^*. They 
were blessed with a devoted and indulgent father who earned 
enough money to keep them in comfort, and a divin** mother, 
the sole object of whose existence was to make her children 
happy, and who was as sweet as her name, “Amrita 
moyee” — ‘‘full of nectar” — indicates. The three elder bro- 
thers — Basanta Kumar, Hemanta Kumar and ^hishir 
Kumar — had thus ample opportunities to improve the condi- 
tion of their birthplace. It was without a bazar or market. 
'I'hey, therefore, established one and called it “Amrita Cazar” 
after their mother’s name. 'J'he entire village, Polua Magura, 
has, since then, about fifty years ago, been known as 
Amrita Bazar. 

The brothers next started several educational instuiitions 
in the village with Government aid. Thus, it got its high 
English school ; girl.s’ school ; and adult female ‘school. 
Fancy the audacity of the brothers — to establish a public 
school for the education of grown-up and married girls in 
a village of orthodox Brahmins and Kayasthas, in the be- 
ginning of the sixties of the last century! It created a great 
scandal and they were outcasted I All the same, the senool 
flourished. They also started several night srho(fls for the 
benefit of hundreds of poor ryots. Next they estalflished 
a charitable dispensary on the grant-in-aid system, and a 
village post office which did immense* good to the thousands 
who resided within an area of five miles or moie. 

“Amrita Bazar” was now a well-known village in the dis- 
trict, but the ambition of the brothers was not yet satisfied : 
they must bring a printing press and stait a newspaper ! 
1 he idea originated with Basanta Kumar, and Shishir Kumar 
at once carried it ,out. He went to Calcutta, learnt how to 
set types, cast rollers, work hand-presses and so foith. He 

returned home with a wooden press and a few founts of old 

Bengali types, and Basanta Kumar, who was a Bengali 

scholar, started a fortnightly literary and scientific paper 

called “Amrita Probahinee Patrika”. This w^s the first 
time that a village in Bengal had the good luck of seeing 
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what a printing press was like. Hundreds and thousands 
came from the neighbouring villages to see the working of 
the printing press and were astonished at what they saw 
The paper, however, did not last long as the difficulties 
connected with its printing were found to be insurmountable, 
as in those pre-railway days, Calcutta, which alone could 
supply printing materials, was three days’ journey on foot 
from Jessore. 

'i’hce brothers now led an Arcadian life in their native 
village. Their world was very limited ; they cared very little 
about what happened beyond the limit of their own and a 
few neighbouring villages. 'J'hey loved one another 
passionately that one was ready to give his life for the other. 
Sl'ishir Kumar was their Iccider ; he was full of life and 
vigour and created a round of amusements for them which 
was inexhaustible. He was adored equally by lii'^ two 
immediate elder brothers, Basanta Kumar and Ilemanta 
Kumar and his two immediate younger brothers, Moti La! 
and Hira Lai. He had learnt drill and taught it to hi.^ 
younger brothers and to other young men of the village. He 
would climb up the tallest tree in the village and othois 
would emulate him. He would swim in the dear 
river “Kapafakshi,” accom|)ained by numbers of yourig and 
old co-villagCTs. He was one of the best swimmers in the 
district, and he made his reputation in this respect by cross 
ing and rc crossing fifty times without touching land, a big 
tank in the town of Je.ssorc called “lihola Pukhar," having thus 
been in water for nearly four hours! He and his followeis 
had tlieir boating races ;he would manage the wildest of horses, 
was the .swifte.st runner in the village and one of the 
best athletes in the district. He was the observed of all 
observers w'herever he was or whatever work he took up. 
So much for Shishir Kumar’s physical activijies. 

Por the intellectual, moral and spiritual advancement of 
the village, the three elder brothers had started a literary 
society called the “Bhratree Sava” as well as a drahnio Sava 
and Hari Sava. In these Savas Basanta Kumar and Hemanta 
Kumar took lead by delivering lectures or conducting 
divine services, though without Shishir Kumar they couiu 
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do nothing, as he carried life and hope with him wherever 
he went. One of the works which endeared the brothers to 
their co-villagers and the people of the neighbouring villages 
was their reainess to serve them when they were in trouble. 
'Phey would nurse a poor man or woman when he or she was ill. 
'Phey were found roaming in a cholera-stricken village with 
phials of Quasia, which was at that time considered a specific 
tor that dreadful disease. An unfortunate person belonging 
to the depressed clas> died, and there was none td touch his 
or her untouchable body. The brothers and their more 
advanced co-villagers— they had created a band of young 
tollowers— would carry it to the burning ghat and peiform the 
last rites. 

Shishir Kumar and brothers were a family of musicians. 
Their father was a musical genius and they had inherited the 
gift from him. The musical talent was developed in an 
extraordinary manner in Shishir Kumar, even when he was 
a mere boy. His younger Motilal was his pet pupil, and 
when these two sang together either secular or spiritual songs, 
Basanta Kumar and Hemanta Kumar would fall into ecstacies. 
I hey had their occasional Vatras or dramatic performances, 
111 which their neighbours were made to join. Indeed, the whole 
village was at that time turned into something like Brinda- 
han, with celestial music and dancing. The days of the 
brothers thus passed sweetly and swiftly away, without care 
Uinabandhu Mitter Bahadur, author of 
“Nil Drapan,” was an intimate friend of the brothers and 
came to see them now and then. He called them “the 
^appy femily”; and in one of his dramas introduced charac- 
ters to illustrate the life of simplicity and love that they led. 
ut, alas! successive thunderbolts made them realise that 
lii world was a vale of tears, though God, in His infinite 
mercy gave them strength to bear up with their calamities. 

sprc father died, and the brothers had to take 

1 separate themselves. Two years later a younger 

• . Hiralal, the immediate younger of Motilal and his 
years, committed suicide at the age of i 6 ! 
anH ® *^oble-hearted jewel of a boy with i fine character 

religious turn of mind, who could not bear to see the 
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misery of others , and thus gradually lost the balance of his 
mind. “As 1 cannot do anything for suffering humanity it is 
better I leave this world” — were his words. The shock simply 
crushed their mother. The brothers, forgetting their own 
sorrow, did their best to console her ; but she was in- 
consolable. The true mettle of Shishir Kumar was tested 
when this great calamity over whelmed the family. He was 
determined to bring comfort to the broken heart of his 
mother. 

About this time the wave of modern spiritualism had 
reached the shores of India, though except llaba Peary 
Chand Mitter and probably a few other men of note in 
Calcutta, no one paid any attention to it. Shishir Kumar 
resolved to go to America to ascertain the truth or falsity of 
spiritualism. Fancy the audacity of a young Bengalee 
of 25, who had rarely gone out of his native village, to pro- 
ceed to a foreign country like America, in 1863 ! Before 
taking his passage, however, he saw Babu Peary Chand Mitlet, 
who advised him first to lest the truth of Spiritualisin in his 
own family and if he got no satisfactory result he might then 
go to America. 'J'he advice was a godsend. 

Babu Shishir Kumai returned home and formed a fami'y 
spiritual circle, consisting of himself, his brothers, Hcmanla 
Kumar and Motilal, and his mother and a sister. Babu 
Basanta Kumar was too ill to take part. After two sittings 
Hemanta Kumar and Motilal developed themselves into 
mediums. 'Phe latter very soiin lost his powers, but Hemanta 
Kumar turned into a wondei fully automatic writing medium 
under the direction of Babu Shishir Kumar. Hiralal mani- 
fested himself through him in so distinct a manner that there 
was no doubt about his identity. He deeply repented his 
rash act ; he said his progress onward depended on his mother 
and brothers whom he had so dreadfully pained; that he hoped 
soon to rise with their blessings ; that he had met all those 
dear departed ones who had preceded him. The bereaved 
family forgot their misery and “swam in the ocean of joy,’ 
as it were, for having at last acquired the knowledge that 
there was no death and there would be a re-union of the 
beloved souls in the other world. Some of the results of 
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the circle were published in the “Indian Daily News” 
of the period, and naturally created ^reat sensation. 
Spiritual circles now began to be started in Calcutta and 
various parts of the country. T'nbu Shishir Kumar had a 
direct hand in the formation of many of them. 
It was thus Babu Shishir Kumar, who not only brought 
Spiritualism to India but tested its pretensions and found it 
to be true. 

AVhile Babu Shishir Kumar was engaged with nis enquiries 
into Spiritualism, his dearest brother, Babu Basanla Kumar, 
who was a jiait and parcel of his soul, left this world. But 
he bore the calamity with equanimity, the requisite strength 
of mind being solely obtained through his faith in Spiritualism. 
A higher spirit who was designated as “Angel” by the 
•spirit of nil alal, wrote one morning through Babu Hemanta 
Kumar “the siiffeiings of Basanta Kumar will be over 
to-morrow” and he actually pas^^d on the next morning. 
Sometime alter Babu Shishir Kumcr lost his fust wile, and 
it was then that he turned his attention to the political condi- 
lion of his country. 

The old w'ooden printing press, with its founts of Bengalee 
types, was there. He also knew how to hold the stick and 
set types. Why should he not start a newspaper ? He ran 
for advice to Messrs. Munro and O’Kineally, the then 
Magistrate and Joint-Magistrate respectively, between whom 
and Babu Shishir Kumar a genuine friendship had sprung up. 
'I'hey not only encouraged the idea, but subscribed each 
to ten copies of the forthcoming journal, which w'as a weekly 
in Bengalee and named “Amrita 13 azar Patrika”. 'J'he policy 
of the paper, however, did not .suit the authorities. Indeed, 
it was Shishir Kumar who first propounded the doctrine of 
Indian nationalism; that the Indians had an entity as a nation; 
that they must’ assert their political rights ; and that they 
must learn to grow under British rule. The Government 
of the time was not prepared for such a policy, and the result 
was a criminal defamation case against the journal, before 
it was five months old, by a European Depu^ Magistrate. It 
was, however, practically a State prosecution, officialdom from 
the Lieutenant-Governor dowm to the District and Joint Magis- 
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trates, Messrs, Munro and O^Kineally, who were once 
Shishir Kumar’s best friends, taking deep interest in the 
trial Babu Shishir Kumar was the principal defendant ; 
but he escaped, and he attributed it to the efforts of his 
guardian angel. A song which he composed on the last day 
of the trial, when it was all but certain that he would be 
convicted, showed what profound faith he had in God. 

The trial of the defamation case lasted eight months, 
but though Bafou Shishir Kumar escaped the imprisonment he 
and his family were ruined financially. What added to his in- 
conceivable difficulty was an outbreak of malarial fever in 
his native village, which compelled him to leave it for 
Calcutta, then as strange a place to him as London, without a 
single friend to back him, with a family of about 30 members, 
most of them children aud ladies, all stricken down, more 
or less, by the fell malady, with only Rs 100 in his pocket 
borrowed at a high rate of interest, Motilal having contributed 
Rs, 200 which he had earned as Head Master of Piljung High 
School, Khulna. The publication of his paper had been suspen- 
ded fcr two months but he re-started it in Calcutta in Febru- 
ary 1872, Babus Hemanta Kumar and Motilal having joined 
him on the editorial staff. 

The paper was now a weekly diglot, the English columns 
being entirely in Babu Shishir Kumar’s hands. In the course 
of two weeks, the “Patrika” caused a great stir in Calcutta ; 
and this was' all due to Babu Shishir Kumar’s genius — to his 
wit, humour, satire and gems of original and sparkling thoughts 
with which his articles bristled. It was he who first intro- 
duced cartoons in Indian journalism for exposing unpopular 
public measures. Sir George Campbell’s innovations, such 
as “Sub-Deputies and Kanangus” were the subjects of many 
such car.oons and skits. His skit, “Political Geometry” 
created such tremendous sensation that scoree of Civilians 
purchased the issue in which it appeared. In short, as 
“the Indian Daily News” of the time remarked “the lairika 
has become a thorn in the side of the Government.” 

It was, however, the next ruler of Bengal, Sir Richard 
Temple, who sfppreciated the merits of Shishir Kumar. 
His Honour sought him out in his seclusion and was 
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so struck by his ability, genius, powerful talent and 
what was more, his fervent and disinterested love for his 
country, that he took him as one of his confidential advisers 
in governing the province. Babu Shishir*Kumar begged two 
things of him : An elective system of Municipality in 
Calcutta and a Technical Institute, for he found, for the 
first time, that without technical education the races of India 
would not rise in the scale of nations. Sir Ric^la^d promised 
to grant his request if he could prove that the citizens of 
Calcutta really wanted to elect their representatives, and 
this he did by organising public meetings and by thorough- 
ly crushing the formidable cpposition raised by the British 
Indian Association and the defunct Justices of the Peace. 'I’he 
people of Calcutta thus owe their elective Corporation to 
Shishir Kumar, and it must be acceded, that the system he 
secured for them was fiir better than what obtains now. As 
for the technical institute, he raised nearly two lakhs of 
Rupees for it in five days and persuaded Sir Richard to grant 
Rs* 8,000 annually from the public exchequer ! 

Sir Ashley Eden, who succeeded Sir Richard, had many 
excellent points, but he was also an impulsive man. So he 
got very angry with Babu Shishir Kumar when he 
sought to make the “Amrita” a Government organ and the 
latter replied that “there ought to be at least one honest and 
independent journal in the country.” Sir Ashley held out 
high hopes to Shishir Kumar and even promised a govern- 
ment subsidy . He therefore naturally felt offended when 
he found a petty villager who was not again in good 
circumstances making what he considered a show of patriotism 
at the sacrifice of his personal interests. The result was the 
Vernacular Press Act which was aimed at the destruction of 
the “Patrika” and the few other papers following its policy j but, 
Shishir Kumar saved his journal by coming out entirely in an 
English garb on the day following that on which the Act was 
passed as the measure did not affect papers conducted in the 
language^ ef the rulers. This marvellous feat of Journalism in the 
then backward condition of India created immense sensation 
as also admiration for Shishir Kumar throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 
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The political life of Babu Shishir Kumar was full of so 
many stirring events that it would fill a big volume to narrate 
them. It was he, to quote the words of the late distinguished 
Member of Parliament, Mr. \V. S. Cane, who wrote 
a short life of Babu Shishir Kumar, who “moulded that New 
India which has given birth to those patriotic aspirations 
finding their mouthpiece and interpreter in the Indian 
National Congress.'' It was he who was the father of mass 
meetings in this country. Ihrough his powerful Calcutta 
organization, the Indian League, he first established [lolitical 
Associations in the districts and asserted the rights of the 
middle classes, the real backbone of society in eveiy country in 
the world. His next w oik was the historical mass meeting at 
Jhinkergacha, which was notir ed[,even by the American papers. 
He was held in esteem by such distingui^heii Viceroys as l.ord 
Ri[)on and Lord Duflerin. He was the right-haud man 
of the former when his lordship introduced his famuih 
JiOcal SclfC'ioveinment measure in hula which made his 
lordshiii's name so dear to the people ol this country. In a 
word, Shishir Kumar managed to make himself the most 
conspicuous political figure in Calcutta within five )ears <j 1 
his arrival in the city, simply by his own merit, without 
the help of anybody excciit what he deri\ed from the affections 
of his own brothers whom lie dearly loved. 

In due course, Babu Shishir Kii.uar came to discover 
that there was a higher sphere of life than that of polities 
and patriotism. In short, he realised the value ot the treasure 
that resides in the word, “religion”, lie lemembeied the lirin- 
dabun da)S— the life ofsupreme bliss — that he luid passed lu 
his native village in his earlier days, and he became entliralled 
with the glory, the beauty, the sweetness ot Vaishnavism. 
He forgot almost everything else, and wr.ote volume after 
volume, to describe the transcendenially high [iliilosophy of 
that religion as expounded by the Prophet ot Nadia, without, 
liowever, saying one word in dispangement of the faith of 
others. As the Hon'ble Rai Sitanuth Roy Bahadur, a devout 
Vaishnava and a multi-millionaire, remarked the other day:! 
“Our Vaishnavism was practically dead ; it was Babu Shishir 
Kumar who had resuscitated it and placed it in its most ra- 
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tional and beautiful form before the world, If the obligations 
of the whole of India to him are immense, those of the 
Vaishnava community are unrepayable.” Babj Shishir Kumar 
as a religious character would form the subject of a separate 
article. 

The ascension of Babii Shishir Kumar was as beautiful 
as the beautiful life he had led. Indeed, he (Jied the death 
coveted by all Hindu Saints. He had no doubt been 
ailing, more or less, during the last two years from the effects 
of insomnia and dv6[)epsia, but he was always cheerful. Nay, *. 
during his long iilness not only did he write another big bool; ' 
which is in course of being printed, but edited tne Hindu 
Spiritual Magazine in a way which has already created a 
reputation for it, not only in India but also in England 
and America. As Mr W. S. Caine in his short life of the 
deceased says, “one of his own favourite sayings was ‘time 
IS the best gift of Cod to man.”’ As a fact, be rarely wasted 
a minute of his lime. Either he was in comnuinion with his 
Maker or busy writing something for tlie benefit of mankind, 
even when he afipcared to be in agony due to the maladies 
from which be sudered. That was the suit of life he had led 
since his boyhood. 

Under tho electric treatment of Dr. P. N. Nundy he had 
apparently been regaining his health since the last three 
months. About a week before his transition he caught cold 
and slight fever set in v\hich prevented him from going out for 
his daily drive. While confined to bed, he talked about 
spiritual matters with his friends. He told them, “Never did 
I realise the presence of God so vividly as I do now.” 
On the eve of the day he breathed his last he talked 
and talked about the beauty and love of the Father 
of all nations *and was so powerfully moved that he fell into 
a state of ecstacy in which he had often been found of late. 

The following morning his medical attendants found no 
trace of fever in his pulse. He batlied and took his break- 
fast as usual. At the same time he remarked to his medical 
attendant, “Doctor, we meet for the last time, we shall 
never meet again.” Though the doctor was incredulous, 
what he said happened in the course of three hours. 
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“Lord, this is my last work in this life,” said Shishir 
Kumar when he had finished correcting the final proofs of the 
last form of the volume which completes his “Life of Sri 
Gauranga” in Bengali only two hours before he passed on. So 
even his last moments he worked for the benefit of mankind 
so that he died truly in harness. 

A few iffinutes before 1-30 p. m , he suddenly asked his 
attendants to hold him up. He enquired if all the members 
of the family had taken their meals. Then raising 
his fore-finger heavenward, he said “Nitai-Gour, receive 
me” and fell back on his pillows. There was 
no restlessness, no coldness of the feet or the hands, 
no rattling sound in the throat, no fixedness of the 
eyes, not one of those disagreeable and painful signs 
or struggles, which usually precede death. Two or three 
gasps, and his great soul passed away easily and quietly in 
five minutes at the most ! A {ihoto of the body, which was 
taken four hours after transition is circulated along with 
this issue and shows how calm and serene he was when 
he had to fly from the cage in which he had been so long 
shut up. 


MANAGER'S NOTICE. 

As the founder-editor of this Magazine has gone to the 
Spirit world it will henceforth be edited by Babu Moti Lai 
Ghose, brother of Babu Shishir Kumar Ghose, assisted by 
Babu Piyush Kanti GhO'?e, the eldest son of the latter. Very 
few in India have studied the question of Spiritualism with 
as close attention as Babu Moti Lai has done ; as for Babu 
Piyush Kanti, he was specially trained by his/ather in conduct- 
ing a Journal like the Hindu Spiritual Magazine. The new 
editors will strictly follow the line of policy laid down by 
their late illustrious chief. It may be noted here that they 
have been prfictically editing the Magazine since the last 
twelve months or so, during the illness of its late editors, 
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AS A RELIGIOUS TEACIll.R. 
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In the first two volumes oi his Amiya JS'imul Chdfit or “the 
hife of Lord Gauranga” the Avatar of Nadia, J.’aim Shisiur 
Rumar Ghose stated a few facts as to how lie laid emerged 
Ironi the field of politics into the higher s[)lieic of a .sjurilual 
fife. In his boyhood he and his othei biothcis imbibed 
Ifieir idea of Godhead from their eldest brother, basanta 
Rumar, whom they all regarded in the light of a demi- 
ijOd for his learning, wisdom, character and piet/. Like all 
English-educated youths of the time— sixties of the last 
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century Basanta Kumar was a Brahmo, though, in his heart 
of hearts, he believed that there could be no religion unless 
it had been revealed to man by God Himself in the shape 
of an Avatar, Prophet, Messia or Messenger. 

Babu Shishir Kumar thus relates in the preface of one of 
his volumes how the idea of the necessity of an Avatar was 
first implanted in his mind by his eldest brother when the 
latter had scarcely passed his teens. “He is a lucky and 
happy man, said Basanta Kumar, “who has a firm convic- 
tion in an Avatar. In my case, if I can ever believe in one, 

I shall take shelter under the feet of Gauranga of Nadia." 
Shishir Kumar enquired : “Who is he, this Gauranga ?'* “You 
have not heard of him ? Well, as Jesus is to the Christians, 
so is Gauranga or Chaitanya of Nadia to us— they resem- 
ble each other in many respects’— was Basanta’s reply. 

“But Jesus Christ did many wonders : Was it the case 
with Gauranga also?”— asked Shishir. “Yes,” said Basanta. 
“And know this," he continued, “unless one can work 
wonders or miracles he will not be accepted as a God-sent 
messenger. And then, if you will compare the acts of Jesus 
and Gauranga, you will be compelled to admit that the 
process of Avatarism must be true, otherwise why should 
there be so many points of similarity between two such 
characters, though one was born in Jeruzalem 1800 years ago 
and the other in Nadia, 400 years back ?” • 

Basanta Kumar next explained why it was a good fortune 
to be able to believe in an Avatar : “Why do we call this 
world a vale of tears ? Why do we roam here like helpless 
orphans? \vhy don’t we get real peace of mind? No 
doubt, we say, God is out Father and Protector, but we have 
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no means of knowing whether He hears us— whether or not 
the outpourings of our heart ever reach Him. Is it not a great 
relief to be told that He cares for us and listens to our 
innermost thoughts ? And will not our minds be filled with un- 
utterable joy if we are told further that not only does He hear 
,us but love us more than do our earthly father and ropther ?* 
The meaning of Avatar is that, being affected by our helpless 
condition, God either Himself comes down amongst us or sends 
one of His dear and near ones to tell us that our heavenly 
father is real and not a fiction, that he remembers us and 
feels for us. That man is blessed, who has faith in such a 
theory ; even when stricken down by misery he can overcome 
it, knowing full well that God looks after him.’* 

These utterances made a deep impression on the young 
mind of Shishir Kumar but they did not fructify before a 
score of years and more had passed away. During this long 
period, however, he was not without occasional religious 
fervour of an aimless sort — like the flashes of a 

rocket which illumine the heavens for a while, and 
end almost immediately after in pitch darkness, So long 
as his eldest brother was alive, Shishir Kumar, like a lirahnixO' 
the day, prayed, and heard or delivered sermons in an 
artificial way; but one day he saw a spectacle which was 
indelibly imprinted on his heart. He thus describes it in the 
preface of his book,* alluded to above : “One day I heard 
brother (Basanta Kumar) singing a song alone in a solitary 
piace. It was his own composition and was to the effect, *My 
^ord, how boundless must be 'I'hy love. 1 see when I 
am awake; I dream it when I am asleep?* I approached 
^im to And he was bathed in tears : I was amazed, the sight 
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was so fascinating! I falteringly enquired of my brother why he 
was weeping. His reply was ‘a few years later, when you 
are a little older, you will understand it air.” 

Shishir Kumar, however, did understand the situation. 
The idea shot into his mind that, it was not only possible to 
sing the ^ glory and love of God but to realise them so vividly 
as to shed tears of joy over them. He was overtaken by 
the ambition of reaching the stage his eldest brother had 
attained to. There was, however, this difference between 
them. The time of the latter on this earth-plane 
was nearly up : he was soon to be called away to the side 
of his heavenly Father to do hi§ duties in another sphere. 
Shishir Kumar, on tlie other hand, was destined to live long 
to carry out his own mission for the good of humanity. Hence 
the precious gift, vouchsafed to Easanta Kumar, was delayed 
in the case of Shishir Kumar till the proper time for it came. 

The study of Spiritualism had greatly strengthened Babu 
Shishir Kumar’s faith in the all-goodness of God. He 
looked at the matter in this wise. The greatest misery 
in the world js bereavement ; God can be called 
all-merciful if He has provided a remedy for it, that is 
to say, not only shall w^e survive after death but be 
re-united in another existence to those whom we love here 
The immortality of the soul can be established on a rational 
basis, but that is not sufficient to remove cur doubts on the 
subject. As regards our re-union with our dear departed 
ones after death, there is absolutely nothing to prove it. 

1 1 is through the phenomena of. Spiritualism that we get posi- 
proofs in regard to both of these matters. And what more 
iWlcd we to believe in the all-goodness of God if we know 
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for certain that we shall survive after death and meet those 
again for whom our hearts weep ? 

It was this firm conviction in the all-goodness of God 
that sustained him when he lost his brother Basanta, who 
had been almost a part and parcel of his life. A similar con* 
viction, that he was under the direct protection of some 
good angels, also enabled him to keep up his spirita 
when every arrangement had been made to consign him to 
jail in connection with a criminal defamation case 
against his paper, the “Amrita Bazar Fatrika’*, — a 
case which was practically started and conducted by 
the State, though a European Dy. Magistrate was the 
nominal prosecutor. It was about this time that he 
gave evidence of his unshakable faith in an all-good 
and all-loving God by composing a sublime song under the 
following circumstances. 

Picture the scene. It is the last day of the trial of the 
defamation case which has dragged its length along for 
over a week. Shishir Kumar is on heavy bail. 
He must appear before the trying Judge at ha. m. 
or forfeit the amount of his security as also make him* 
self liable to be prosecuted on a fresh charge of contempt 
of court. It is 10 A. M., he has not yet taken his bath and 
breakfast. Just then the fit (of composing the song) seized 
him ! With a piece of charcoal in his hand he wrote the 
first couplet of the sonnet on the wall before him, and then 
turned round and went a few^steps. He came back and wrote 
tbe next couplet. In this way he walked backw ard and forward 
several times, finished a poetical piece of celes*tial beauty, 

it to music, bathed and breakfasted, and attended the 
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•court just in time! And what was the burthen of the song? 
Freely translated it stands 

“God, I have at last realised Thee. Thou art ray Father 
jind I am Thy son. What ineffable joy this discovery brings to 
me 1 No longer do I care for the ills of the world ! My only 
desire now is to end ray days by worshipping TheeanJ 
•singing Thy glory. 

“Wilt thou lash me, Father ? I don’t mind ; for Thy lashing 
carries no pain but only sweetness with it. Thy angry eyes 
don’t frighten me : Why ? Because I am Thy son : Nay, 
underneath those angry eyes I detect only an ocean of love! 

“When a mother beats a child, the child weeps but nestles 
into his mother’s bosom for consolation. Beat me, Father, 
as much as you can : but afterwards you will have to cover 
me with innumerable kisses I” 

Although financially ruined by the defamation case, Babu 
5hishir Kumar’s ambition was to end his days in his native 
village as usefully as possible. The main reason why he was 1 
reluctant to leave it was that he would then have to lose all 
its sweet and melancholy associations which were such a 
source of joy to him— he would no longer lead the free, wild, 
arcadian life he so passionately loved— he could no longer 
roam among his orchards and flower gardens or swim in the 
clear water of his pet river, “Kapatakshi”! But his destiny 
was in the hands of higher powers who were determined to 
widen his sphere of usefulness, and make him one of the 
foremost figures in India, There was an outbreak of malarial 
fever in the village and more than half its population was 
decimated. He, his brothers, with other members of their 
fettily, all more or less stricken down by malaria, had thus 
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no help but to desert their beloved birth-place and migrate to 
Calcutta among a people who were absolute strangers to them. 
This was in^he beginning of 1872. 

Shishir Kumar had now to plunge himself headlong into 
the vortex of politics. He forgot his God and religion, and 
for eight years he had no other thought in his mind than 
that of ameliorating the condition of his country as ^luch by 
his grand personality as by his brilliant articles in his paper, the 
“Patrika”. This was evidently a part of the scheme laid down 
by his angel guides to make his higher mission a success. 
For, who would have cared to listen to the voice of an 
insignificant villager like him, who had no position in society 
or University education, if he had not become one of the 
foremost political leaders of his time? If spiritualism was 
made respectable by Sir William Crooks, so was Vaishnavism 
by Babu Shishir Kumar Chose. If he had not previously 
established his reputation as a great politician, possibly very few 
would have cared to read his “Amiya Nimye Charit,” “Lord 
Gauranga or Salvation for All*’ and “Kalachand Gita” with 
anything like close attention or learn those most beautiful 
and sublime gems of truth with which these books glitter 
and sparkle, 

It was in the beginning of the eighties that the warning came 
to Shishir Kumar and the members of his family that they 
should break the dense canopy of materialism which 

.should breakthrough thed^^ote their attention to the higher 
life, a glimpse of which they had had in their native village, 
^hen they were cultivating Spiritualism. A |yoouger brother^. • 
'yas wasting away slowly from the effects of conJumtion and 
all hope of his life disappeared. The poor old mother 
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was yet living. What could be her condition when 
her boy would leave her? The faith they had in 
spiritualism had all but vanished— it was more a dream than 
a reality. Just then Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
arrived at Bombay and opened communication with Babu 
Shishir Kumar, who was the first Hindu to give them a most 
enthusiastic welcome, both in his paper and in his private 
capacity. Though Theosophists, they were also Spiritualists. 
Babu Shishir Kumar resolved to see and test them 
In the meantime Colonel Olcott invited him to their 
home in Bombay and Babu Shishir Kumar accepted 
his invitation and went to join him and the Madame. 
He stayed with them for two wrecks, but we must stop 
here to-day, and shall proceed with our narrative in 
the next issue of the Magazine, 



HATHA-YOGA. 

[IV.] 

S^S 

According to the Hindu system of Philosophy, spiritual 
advancement depends on certain processes preparatory 
to the acquirements of the occult power ; rise to the spiri- 
tual plane can not be sudden and spontaneous. Mental facul- 
ties should be developed, and the mind should be cultured 
and controlled. But as our mind is intimately connected with 
the gross physical body, it can not be properly trained unless 
the physical constituents of our body are refined and ren- 
dered fit for the proper display of the finer sentiments 
without which the attainment of higher truth is absolutely 
impossible. Thus the process of mental training presup- 
poses certain processes of bodily traininp^. 

Physiological researches have proved beyond doubt, that 
our ordinary consciousness is generally modified with certain 
modifications in the function of the cerebrum ; sensation and 
perception are modified according to the modifications of our 
physical organs. Immediately after the administration of 
cioroform a man loses his consciousness, narcotic substances* 
dull his sensations and perceptions, fumes of *Canabis Saliva, 
or intoxicating liquor make him rave like a mad man, and 
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thus deranges his intellect. It is therefore an admitted fact 
that there are extraneous agenci.es which acting on our 
physical organs modify the Psychical functions; Is it not 
therefore necessary to avoid the use of such articles which 
possess deleterious properties to deteriorate our mental 
faculties ? ^On the other hand, there are substances which 
act on our system beneficially and promote the cause of our 
intellectual attainment. 

As our ordinary consciousness is almost inseparably asso- 
ciated with the physiological functions, the Indian 
being quite aware of this fact imparted instructions regarding 
the training of the physical body. This is called Tapas, 
It includes the religious austerities, it is a personal self-denial; 
it removes to a certain extent the animal nature of the body 
and refines our consciousness from its gross propensities. 
Tapas and Shaucha tend to purify both the body and the 
mind. Shaucha is to cleanse the body with water, earth and 
such other substances The body should be thoroughly washed 
off with plenty of water, for it is being constantly polluted with 
impurities from outside as well as from inside. Dust, pathogenic 
germs and touch of impure substances which produce dele- 
terious effect on the system, are the impurities coming from the 
outside. But our body in discharging its physiological functions 
eliminates from itself various wasted products such as saliva, 
excreta, urine, carbonic acid gas, sweats etc. These things 
are evidently injurious to our body and consequently to our 
mind. Shaucha^ however, does hot stop here. It embraces 
all the sanitary laws that operate to keep the atmosphere and 
^(MWOnments free from obnoxious influences, and guard 
.j|||D|nst the introduction into our body of any substance that 
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may tend to injure our health. A Yoi^ee should therefore keep 
his dwelling house neat and clean, he should take plain, pure 
and wholesome food, the water he is to drink should be 
perfectly pure, and the clothes he uses should be clean. 

For the spiritual advancement of man, the instructions 
imparted by the Hatha-yog?es are so varied, important and 
scientific, that we can hardly do justice to the subject without 
discussing them elaborately. The Hindu saints and sages 
were exceptionally unsparing in the use of words when speaking 
to their disciples. They generally spoke in brief aphorisms 
-each of which contains volumes of instructions, practical and 
theoretical, ritual and philosophical, hygeinic and ethical. 
Let us, however, revert to lapas and see what it is. 

Tapas is the culture of a habit of enduring the pairs of oppo- 
sites. It serves to preserve bodily and mental 
Tapas. . , 

equillibrium. “By the practice of Tapas, 'says 

Patanjali, “the seed of impurity is destroyed and an absolute 
power over the body and senses is attained. There are 
innumerable causes of pain to which our body is susceptible 
Tapas makes our body and senses perfectly immune from all 
those influences which tend to cause pain. The natural condi- 
tion of our body is so very delicate that a little more heat or 
a little more cold is sufficient to make it uneasy. Sometimes 
it fails to adjust itself to the external influences and thus falls 
an easy victim ^ven to a trifling disturbance caused by any 
atmospheric change. Tapas or the practice of austerities which 
makes our body hardy and enduring, renders our mind free 
from frets and may very well remedy this condition of things. 

One of the commentators of the Patanjali yoga sutra 
says, ^'Tapas removes the veil of impurity, invigorates the mind, 
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and thu« anima etc., that is, the occult powers are developed ; 
supernatural powers of senses . such as clairaudience 
clairvoyance etc., are attained as the results of Tapas. It 
infuses energy, physical, intellectual and spiritual. A mind 
trained to keep itself unruffled in difficulties, firm and steady 
in its purpofe, combined with a body which is capable of 
enduring the extremes of heat and cold, and for the matter 
of that, any hardship in life, does scarcely know what faijure 
is. Tapas removes the impure matters attached to our body 
and tends to attract in their places the best materials from the 
store-house of the universe and thus adds health and power 
to the body as well as to the mind, which tend give to a 
long lease to our life. 

The word Tapas comes from a root which means heat. 
In science we find that heat produces motile power and 
from heat kinjtic energy is evolved. Tapas^ as mentioned 
in the Hatha-Yoga Shastras, is calculated to serve that 
purpose in both ways, viz., physically as well as mentally. 

In theBhagabadgita, Chapter XVII, many such things have 
been said about Tapas, The following lines may be quoted 
“The worship of Devas^ Bramhans^ perception of the wise 
men, is called Tapas, It also consists in Shaucha or cleanliness, 
rectitude, chastity and harmlessness. All these are included 
in bodily austerity. Oral austerity consists in inoffensive 
and truthful speech, pleasant and beneficial, and in the study of 
the Shastras* Mental austerity consists in serenity of mind, 
gentleness, thoughtfulness and concentrating the mind to 
Atman etc* As^the mental austerity is most important, it 
should be elaborately explained,” In the text we get the 
following words In connection with Tapas 
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1. Manah Prasadak , — Mind kept free from disturbing 

sentiments. » 

2. Saumyabkava. — Benevolence or that condition of mind 

which appears to be filled with love for others 

and seeks others’ happiness. 

3. Restriction of the function of Lpeech. 

4. Atma-nigraha. — Self-control. 

5. Phava-Samsudhih,--‘Khstnct of thought wandering 

away on subjects other than Atman. 

The threefold Tafas practised with intense faith by men 
not desiring the fruits are said to be Saivika. When it is 
practised for the Kike of gaining rest)eet, honor and ostenta- 
tion, it is called Pajasa. It is also piactifcd for wicked pur- 
poses and this is known by the term Tamasha Tapas- 

In order to practise Tapas^ would-be Yogees expose 
their bodies to excessive cold and heat and thereby train them- 
selves to adjust the abnormal influences of external nature 
without feeijng aay the woise for it. Jn this way they learn 
to bear the scorching heat ^ which is utterly intollerable to 
others ; the cold which may tend to congeal the blood of 
our b)stem, fails to produce any disturbing effect on the 
body of the Yogees. 'i'hese practices enable them to acquire the 
power of resistance which tends to render their bodies immune 
even fiom the influence of the deadly pathogenic bacteria 
which, when prevalent, devastate the human population, baffling 
all our precautiouaiy measures and mockmg at our remedial 
agents. 

Fasting which has now got a good many advocates in the 
West as being efficatious in putting our system in good order 
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is reckoned as an important practice in connection with 
Tapas. The yogees \i\e on fruits and roots of plants. Even 
a trifling article of luxury is denied to them. Rigors and 
austerities in living and thinking are cardinal factors of 
Tapas, The severe asceticism introduced by the Western 
stoics may cOnvey some idea as to the methods of Tapas 
adopted by the yogees. 

(To be continued.) 

Rasick Mohun Vidyabhusan. 



MY OWN experiences: 

LII] 



I HAVE described in the previous issue of the Magazine 
the gradual development of the medium until the results 
recorded therein were obtained. Indeed it required several 
days’ sittings to bring about the recorded results. 

Amongst the most prominent physical symptoms that cha- 
racterised the medium in his trance condition the following 
deserve mention; (r) Low circulation and diminution of 
bodily heat with pulse thready and almost imperceptible; 
(2) the exercise of Pranayam resulting in the total suspension 
of the medium’s breath and distension of the medium’s 
stomach into enormous dimentions ; (3) the phenomena of 
the appearance of two bells (emitting a dull grey-bluish light) 
having their origin or root somewhere at the pit of the 
medium’s stomach ; (4) levitation ; (5) a change in the pose 
of the medium’s body and a peculiar ring in his voice sound- 
ing quite unfamiliar even to those who did not know him 
intimately. 

The mental characteristics displayed by the medium, in 
trance condition, may be summed up as follo|rs ; (i) The 
assertion of the medium that he was being contolled by a 
spirit who was also a mystic, a Brahmin and a worshipper of 
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Siva, and (2) that he was here to benefit and befriend us 
(the spectators). 

It may be in the recollection of my readers that the 
medium had asked for a jhuli (bag) to show us a tamasha 
(trick). The contrivance made use of in the previous seance 
as serving tlte purpose of a jhuli was simply the four corners 
of a sheet of folded chaddtr (cloth) tied into a knot out of 
which the medium brought forth freshly torn bits of herbs 
and roots of plants. These he gave to those who 
besought him to cure the ills that afllicted them. I learnt 
afterwards that many were actually cured by the proper use 
of these herbs. It would not be out of place, however, to 
observe here that the jhuli was perfectly empty and had been 
subjected to a careful examination before it was handed 
to the medium. 

At the next seance as soon as the medium seemed to be 
under control I opened the conversation with the usual 
question, “who are )ou?’' This elicited no reply but the 
medium groaned and appealed to be in great pain. His 
breathing sometimes became altogether suspended and at 
other times it was so hard and laboured as to resemble the 
blowing of a forge. Sometimes the body of the medium 
became too heavy for several men to lift it and sometimes 
it became as light as that of a child. H,e (the medium) 
bent his body like a circle and spinned himself round and 
round like a wheel, his feet almost touching his head. He 
'then assumed certain postures {ashans) and made gesticula- 
tions {mudrsts) and for sometime remained motionless in an 
worshipful altitude. 
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Before I could realise our position'the medium exclaimed, 
calling some one by name, from amongst the numerous 
spectators that there would be no manifestation so long as that 
particular person would be there. Curiously enough, simulta- 
neously with the departure of the gentlenun named, the 
medium became entranced. Then we held a convcr^iation to 
the following effect, the spirit giving us a regular discourse 
having special reference to and mysticism. 

Q. — “Would you oblige us by giving out }Our name 
to-day ?” 

A. — “I have got no name. Let me alone. If you go on 
disturbing me in this way I shall leave you at once.’' 

Q, — “Where would you go to after you leave the medium 
free ?’' 

A.— “Fools. Did I not tell you I live on a hi tree close 
to the place where the seance is being held ? I must return 
there.'’ 

Q. — “Which bel tree you mean ?” 

A. — “The one standing in the compound of this house.” 

Several spectators went out to have a look at the hel tree 
alluded to, which stood in the compound of the premises in 
Question and within view of the ’spectators in the room, where 
the sitting was being held. 

Q.— “Can yoli give us any proof that you live on the 
id tree ?” 

A.-— “Yes. Watch the bel tree after the seance is over 
lo-night and you will be convinced. Be qui^ with your 
questions. I have little time to spare. I go away punctually 

9. To one of you shall be conveyed a message to-night 

B 
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from a dear departed one. Other messages will follow i 
course of time.” 

Q. — “When would you go ?” 

A. — “Precisely at 9. It is^8-3o now.” 

Consulting his watch a gentleman declared that it was 5 
minute’s to 8-30. I told the medium he was wrong, and^ 
the reply came, “no I am not. That watch is wrong. Go to 
the next room and consult the clock. It was set right this 
day at i r. m.” 

Upon our doing so not only was the lime found exactly to 
tally with what the medium had said but on enquiry it 
turned out to be correct that the clock referied to was really 
set right with the gun at i p.m. that day, a fact quite unknown 
at the time to the medium, myself or to any of the specta- 
tors present, 

I took up the conversation again and asked the medium 
what sort of message he meant, from whom it purported tu' 
come and for whom was it meant, No answer was made 
by the medium. Puzzled at this I determined to ask the 
medium as to how he could perform these things in spue 
of precautions taken and tests imposed. Yet no answer 
came from the medium. In the meantime he went through 
the process of Franayam, A sudden change passed over the 
face of the medium. He pointed one of his fingers in a 
certain direction towards the ceiling and pronounced the 
word Aiwi. 

He then continued his discourse on Franayam. The 
substance W what he said is given below : — 

“Tlie word Franayam is derived from two Sanskrit words 
Ft ana and AyanamtihQ former meaning Life and the latter 
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word signifying its to and fro motion or movement. Pranayam 
thus means the control of Prana or Life and is synonymous 
with self-control and attainable by the exercise of a system 
of breathing enjoined by Haiha-Y ogees. To breathe rhyth- 
mically means simply to breathe regularly /.<?., to inhale, retain 
and exhale the breath through certain length of t^me.” 

To make himself clearly understood he said : — “Inhale^ 
say, 5 minutes, retain the breath 2 minutes, exhale 5 minutes 
and then wait 2}^ minutes and repeat the process over again. 
Now this rhythmical breathing is known as pratiayam. 
Inhalation is known as Puraka^ exhalation goes by the name 
of Rechaka and Kuinvaka is the retention period or duration 
of the interval between inhaling and exhaling. In inhaling you 
must think that you are inhaling power or prana from the 
universal source of Power. In retaining breath you should 
think that >ou are charging and vitalising yourself with this 
power. In exhaling you ought to think you are sending 
it {pranci) forth to accomplish your de^iie. This must be 
practised to obtain results.” 

Another thing to which the • control attached much impor- 
tance was the mystery of voice. “It is seldom,” he continued, 
“that you find two people possessing the same tone of voice. 
Voice thus plays a great part in the differentiation 
and identification* of individuals. Voice is thought mate- 
rialised or [thought made manifest.” After this an inter* 
val of silence followed. The medium was seized with a fit of 
shivering; at the same time some sounds at firs( inaudible but 
afterwards distinctly audible, escaped the' medium’s lips like 
those the recitals of mantras usually produce; and then 
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with a violent start he got up as out of a deep sleep, rubbed and 
opened his eyes and stared at me with a peculiarly mischievous 
and cunning look and then held out his right hand towards me 
and said “Here, take it — tonight’s message for you. It is from 
a dear departed soul who always loved you in life.” Saying this 
tne medium threw at me what proved on examination after- 
wards to be, to my utter mortification, some pieces of torn 
paper rolled into a ball, I nearly lost my temper over this bit 
of pfactical joke on the part of a so-called spirit. I could 
hardly control myself. I had lost my wife nearly 5 years 
previous to the time these seances were held. Her memory 
sacred to me and I could ill-brook an insult like this especinll) 
on an occasion when I was led to expect a message frun. :i 
dead and departed soul. What an irony of fate that myself was 
to be chosen as the target for this imi)udence and to be fooled 
in this way. Was it because I was always yearning to communi- 
cate with the dead and dcpartad souls of men that I was thus 
rewa»‘ded for all the pains I had taken and was taking? 

A great revulsion of my feelings took place. I felt angry 
at first and very sad afterwards. Was it then all that we 
vulgarly call “trick” — all illusion and humbug ? I felt sick, 
disgusted and quite disappointed. I was about to hurl the 
sO'Called message back to the giver with some angry remarks 
when some one contrived to put a slip of paper into roy 
bands with the words “3 minutes to 9^’ written across it. 
So there remained 3 minutes only to make the most of the 
time at my disposal. Before I could speak to the medium he 
Idl back exl^usted on the ckarpoy and his parting words were : 
^atcb.the Btla tree. I will come here this day next week. 
Bbii*t lose that message I gave you from your wife. Seen 
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and you shall find” (this was repeated in almost all the seances 
by the medium). Ifc wanted now but a few seconds to 9. 
A gentleman cried at the top of his voice “Watch the hi tree.**’ 
A tremendous crash followed and the doors were slammed. 
No sooner had these words been spoken than we perceived 
something stirring in the room. 

Just then we were interrupted by the loud noise ol some 
heavy articles being thrown with great force on the verandah. 
Soma brass utensils of every day use were upset, how or by 
whom unknown. Hardly had we recovered from the surprise 
caused by this incident when we were simply lost in 
wonder and bewilderment by witnessing the shaking 
and bending to and fro of the branches of the hi tree. 
It was a spectacle worth seeing and then down broke one 
of its branches with a tremendous crash. 

Some of the spectators present stated that they distinctly 
saw a shadowy figure pass out of the room and others that 
the figure got on the top of the hi tree, after which it vanished 
entirely out of sight. I volunteer no opinion of my ov/n 
regarding this phenomena. The only thing I saw and about 
which there could be no two opinions (for every ohe witnessed 
it) was the breaking of a branch of the hi tree in question 
n quite an unaccountable way. 

' Before concluding this paper let me once more allude to 
the pieces of torn paper rolled into a ball which the medium 
had given me as containing a message from my departed 
^•fe* This was picked up by one of the spectators and 
l^ade over to me to be preserved. I mechanically thrust it 
Jnto my coat pocket and consigned it to a corner of my boK 
out of sight, the veny first thing next morning, and forgot 
straight away all about it until fresh incidents cropped up in 
connection therewith particulars whereof 1 reserve for my 
next paper. 

{To h continued,) 

Satish Chandra Sanyau 



THEO'RY AND PRACTICE OP TANTRA. 

[V.] 

S^S 

STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY THEORY. 

Let us first examine the scientific basis of “Faith” which is 
the main factor in the training of mind and the senses. 
Tantra, as a science, reveals the truth that the world of mind 
constitutes a basis and a preparation for the highest spiritual 
life of man, and such life is only evoked by the self-revelation 
of Divine Energy. The conception of “Fiath” in Tantra is 
broad and lofty, and its analogy with the spiritual world 
is obvious. 

Law is latent in every department of nature, and it is law 
itself that transforms knowledge everywhere into science. The 
process goes on. and nature slowly appears to us as one great 
Unity until the borders of the spiritual w'orld are reached. 
There the law of continuity ceases, and the harmony breaks 
down. Thus, as a matter of fact, we first learn the elementary 
lessors of Tantrik principles truly from the alphabet of the lower 
(physical) lawsj and, while we go to seek a higher knowledge, 
we are suddenly confronted with an exception. The reason is 
not far to seek. The spiritual world is arranged on a totally 
different principle under a different governmental scheme. 
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And that scheme is not regulated by the law of cause and 
effect. All matters spiritual are outside this Natural law. 

The question now arises whether we aro justified in 
demanding a new investigation with all modern methods and 
resources. Science is bound by its principles, not less than 
by the lessons of its own past, to suspend judgment till the 
conception of the spiritual world is reached. Such conception 
will be looked forward to with hopefulness or fearfulness just 
in proportion to one’s faith in the divinity of motherhood and, 
finally, in the Divine Energy. If there is any truth in that 
supreme principle of continuity which is growing fast with 
every discovery of science, the conclusion is foregone, Tan- 
trik phenomena have no physical relation to anything that 
went before or that followed after ; in fact, they are made to 
form a universe within a universe, a portion cut off by an 
insurmountable barrier from the domain of the spiritual world, 
'rhis is the secret of the present obscurity of Tantra ; and 
the Tantrik doctrines, many of them at least, have been for 
centuries past all but catastrophic, indeed, 

Within the unity of the whole there must always be 
room for the characteristic differences of the parts, and those 
tendencies of thought that ignore such distinctions, in their 
zeal for simplicity, really create confusion. Science deals 
with known facts ; and accepting certain knowm facts in the 
spiritual world, we proceed to arrange them with a view to 
discovering their laws. The first thing we will find is that 
the spiritual world is but a fairly ordered realm furnished with 
many familiar things and ruled by well-remembered laws, 
although it would seem to be full of perplexity. One can 
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escape doubt only by escaping thought. With reference to 
Tantrik doctrines, perhaps the best and worst course at 
present open to a doubter is simple credulity. Who is to 
answer for this state of things ? It comes as a necessary tax 
for improvement on this dark age in which we live. The 
old ground of “Faith” is given up ; while the new — Science— 
incomplefte as it is, can not take its place. The Tantriks 
do not require to see truth ; they only need to believe it. 
Tantra has not put truth in a ‘seeing’ form; it demonstrates 
that nature is not a mere image or emblem of the spiritual— 
it is a woi king model of the spiritual. It makes no attempt 
to reduce spiritual life to a question of science or art or to 
demonstrate Divine Energy in simply mystic formulae. 

However far the Tantrik doctrines may penetrate the 
spiritual world, there will always remain a region to be explor- 
ed by the divinity of “Faith.” This desideratum can only be 
supplied by raising faith to knowledge and knowledge to faith, 
vice-versa. If the light of Tantra is to illuminate for us the spiri- 
tual sphere, there may well be a block unknown (mystery). 
Herbert Spencer has well said, “Religion has never been 
adequately realised. In the devoutest faith, as we habitually 
see it, there lies hidden an innermost core of scepticism ; 
and it is this scepticism which causes that dread of enquiry 
displayed by religion when face to face with science.” Tantra 
is therefore surely to be pitied. With thq demonstration of 
the naturalness of the supernatural, Tantra must draw upon 
the further revelation of the seen for the further revelation 
of the unseen. Revelation never volunteers anything that 
man could discover himself— on the principle, probably, that 
it is only when he is capable of discovering it, or that he 
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is capable of appreciating it. , The reason is obvious. Every 
human being is magnetic, and, as such, attracts and repels. 
He does this ivithoui knowing that he does it. The divinity 
of faith IS attained by using this magnetic force consciously, 
that is to say, projecting it upon the mind and the senses 
by determined effort. Such uses of the magnetic force are 
commonly known as “devotion” which is the ^full fruition 
of spiritual concentration. 

It must, at the same time, be borne in mind that personal 
magnetism is that quality in man which attracts the deep 
faith and love. Now. the question is, how to recognise the 
magnetic force. As a rule, we are constantly receiving and 
discharging force ; we are sending out currents of attraction 
and repulsion conlinually—sometimes consciously, that is 
to say, when we desire to impress others — sometimes uncon- 
sciously, that is to say, when we make an agreeable or a 
di.sagreeable impression upon others of whom we have taken 
no notice beyond a look. We are thus acting upon others 
and being acted upon by others with our will or against our 
will constantly and continually. The presence of mental 
current is therefore evident. It is not the force of thought 
because it manifests itself without thought on our part. It 
may be, and is, added to thought. It is a force which we can 
learn to employ, learn to govern, as we have learned to govern 
electric force without understanding its composition. It is a 
mystery in its ' source. Let us simply accept it as 
we do the mystery of life itself, and pass on to the 
use of the force. 

It is force that shows forth in motion.* We take this 
motion for an effect. When force acts through nerve upon 
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muscle, bone, sinew, it gives us motion. Similarly, when 
force acts upon brain and nerve substance, it gives us mind. 
Also when force acts likewise upon mind, it gives us thought. 
Thus mind is only an instrument and not a force ; it reflects 
experiences, accepts experiences, digests experiences, ever 
and always. Thought, however, is a force, or properly speak- 
ing, a manifestation of force. It is everywhere ; and such 
thought that is without us is also a manifestation of force. 
When this force strikes upon our brain, it evolves our thought 
and is then personal to us. We simply emit the sound when 
the brain is struck, and its condition determines the sound — 
pure note or discord. Thus, the brain is only the organ. 
When this brain is infused with force, w^e have ‘mind" 
with all its properties in process of development, the first 
of these is consciousness— the determining of egoism, the 
stamp of individuality. For instance, the child cries for 
milk — it is manifesting its individuality. Thus there is force 
in the child. 

There is but one mind ; and its manifestations are but 
various exercises of its properties upon three planes viz., (i) 
the* subconscious, (2) the conscious and (3) the superconscious. 
When the mind acts suko7i5ciou$l)\ it acts as an instinct; 
cof^cioiisly^ the mind acts in thinking, determining, reflecting, 
reasoning, and imagining in union with the senses ; sitpercons- 
dously the mind acts in perceiving that which is beyond the 
senses, that is to say, it does not reason or reflect— it knows. 
The key to “faith” is in the superconsci^usness, inasmuch as it 
is that state in which the mind and the all-knowing Energy are 
ooe. This energy imparts its knowledge to the mind ; and 
the mind becomes omniscient; then that mind thus 
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illumined reacts upon the body so that the face shines 
with a celestial light, and power is drawn from the all- 
powerful Energy. 

To explain more clearly the nature of illumination of the 
mind, the following instance may well serve. It is a well- 
known fact that some of our poets and writers are said to be 
inspired. What does this mean? It means tl?at a chord 
was struck which vibrated to the tone of the all-knowing 
Energy; then from that Energy was reflected a little 
of that light which is its own ; and that light illumined 
the mind. 

Now, let us analyse the forces that act upon the mind. 
As a matter of fact, the mind is midway between two forces 
—one lifts or elevates, and the other drags down. Prom 
the former the mind begins to acquire that power which illu- 
mines it, and is in tune to receive its message, and thus be- 
comes the Independent Mind ; while the latter darkens or w’ea- 
kens and is the experience of the senses viz: mind’s own impres- 
sions from without— its opinions— its reasoning— its suscep- 
tibility to evil influences— its ignorance— its wilfulness, selfish- 
ness etc. So, it is the play of light and shadow that rounds 
out a human life. It is therefore obvious that our mind is 
the main factor in us ; and we attain to power by governing 
this mind of ours, by making it obey us and do our will. In 
fine, our first step consists in deep faith in Tantrik 
principles, and a pure thirst for knowledge— an attitude 
of the mind. 

Even when deep faith is applied to any* manifestation of 
the experiences of the mind, such faith is sure to serve its 
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purpose, Take, for instance, the basic truth in Mesmerism 
(curative). It is too well-known to remind that the mind 
forces govern disease. It is by our deep faith (confident 
assurance) thit we are able to awake in our patient a feeling 
of respect for our power which, though he may not verbally 
confess it, rouses in him a confidence in our ability to cure 
him. This fefeling of confidence on the patient’s part brings 
him into the state of vibration in which it is easy for us to 
transmit our magnetic force to him. 


Srimx\t Sachidananda Swami. 



A DEPARTED WIFE FULFILS HER 
PROMISE. 



[The following interesting account of some spiritual manifestations has 
been supplied to us by Babii Dwarkanath 3k)se of 4 , Nyabazar Road, 
Dacca, who made personal emiuiries into the matter and found it to be 
true. An account of these plicnomena has appeared in the RengnJi 
periodicals “Sanlikona” and ‘‘Cliarumihir,” which was contiibuled by Babu 
jOinabandhu Miltra, a .spiritualist, who, on retiring fiom Government 
service on pension, is now residing at Naraingunj. Babu Dwarkanath 
has, for obvious reasons, .suppressed the name of the gentleman who is 
connected with the narrrative and preferred to call him K— . Both 
Dinabandhu Babu and K— arc personally known to Dwarka Babu for se\eral 
years and he collected the facts of the incidents through conversation and 
written communications with them.] 


In a certain village under thana Raipura in the Narainganj 
Sub-division (Dacca) there lives a gentleman (K—). In 1312 
(B. S.) his wife Kusum Kamini had been suffering from fever 
and liver complaints. As her condition became very serious 
she was removed to Dacca Mitford Hospital and was admitted 
into the Simpson Ward where she underwent an operation 
on her suppurated liver and, in consequeuce, was in a 
precarious condition for some days. • 

Ere this it had been arranged between ithe couple that 
whoever of the two would die first would appear in visible 
orm to the other and thus prove his or her existence 
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after death. Dinabandhu Babu came to see the patient in 
the hospital and reminded her of ’the promise and she, on 
her part, still agreed to do her utmost to fulfil the promise 
after passing over. 

In a few days she breathed her last on the 27th Sraban 
at 3 P. M. her husband (K— ) and other relatives went to the 
cremation ghat and after performing the funeral ceremony 
returned to the hospital at midnight. The dismal picture 
of the burning ghat was still vivid in the mind of the 
bereaved husband who was deeply absorbed in the thought 
of his departed consort. In the train of these thoughts his 
wife’s promise came uppermost to his mind and, while seated 
on his bed in the hospital ward, he felt an irresistible desire 
to receive the materialised form of his wife’s disembodied 
spirit, if possible. 

About this moment he heard knocking sounds at the 
door from the outside and as there was no wind blowing then 
nor any the least possibility of any gentleman coming there 
at that unusual hour, he concluded that it was the doings 
of his wife’s spirit in fulfilment of her promise. His mind 
became greatly agitated and with a throbbing heart he at once 
rose to open the door. His relatives accompanied him to 
the spot but found nothing and could not explain the reason 
of these strange knockings. 'J'hey returned and took 
their seats. 

The knocks on the other side of the door now grew 
louier than before and K — , like a mad man, rushed towards 
the door again! As, however, he proceeded to open it he was 
hdld.hack by his relatives, including his mother-in-law, who 
’idiought all these to be the work of an evil spirit who might 
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do some injury to K— if he went out alone at this late hour 
of the night. 

As K — had not slept for several nights on account of his 
wife’s illness and was fatigued after having performed the 
cremation of his wife he soon fell asleep. He subsequently 
came to know that his mother-in'law had also lieard similar 
knocking sounds in an adjoining room and painful groans 
like those of his wife on her sick bed. These happened both 
before the return of the funeral party as also during the time 
K—was sleeping 

On the following morning Iv— left the hospital ^ith 
his people and went home, and nothing of importance 
followed for months except that there were inter- 
views between the husband and the departed wife in 
dreams. 

It would therefore appear that the wife of K — was trying 
to make lier presence known by means of knocks immediately 
after death and afterwards through dreams but was unable to 
show herself in a materialized form. 

On return home, however, K — was seized with a peculiar 
fear. By and by he appeared to feel the presence of his 
wife here, there and everywhere, as if she appeared to 
haunt a favorite spot in the inner apartments where, during 
her earthly life, she used to sit and enjoy the southern breeze 
in hot weather. K— used to sleep alone in his bedroom 
but, at times, when he could not overcome his fears he ustd 
to make his son sleep with him. At night •he felt the com* 
pany of his wife more vividly, as if she were eager to 
embrace him. 
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It was, however, on the 12th Magh, in the same year, 
that an important manifestation . took place. Although 
naturally K— was of a very bold temperament and formerly a 
disbeliever in the existence of spirits, he, now a days, could 
not resist his inexplicable fear and was often ashamed of 
letting others know of it. On that night he slept alone in 
his room as his mother could not induce his son or nephew 
to sleep with him. 

At about 2 o’clock at night his mother and widowed sister 
came out to answer a call of nature. The former went 
behind her bed room to have a look at the cattle, while the 
latter went towards the south. As K’s sister a})proached 
the heaps of firewood lying in * the courtyard she happened 
to see a female figure attired in a red bordered cloth with 
her head halfveiled. She stood at a distance of only 5 
or 6 cubits and was gazing at her. The lady at first sight 
took her to be an unknown outsider and w'as just going to 
question her as to her impudence of coming there at such an 
hour of the night, when, on stepping forward, she was amazed 
^ind filled with horror at lecognising the figure to be no 
other than her dead sister-in-law Kusum ! The distance 
between them was short and the light was sufficient to enable 
K’s sister to recognise the face of his wife without a mistake. 
The expression on her face appeared to be calm, 

K’s sister, however, stood motionless with fear ; she was 
unable to utter a word or to call her mother. All this hap- 
4)ened witnin a few seconds only. The figure now slowly walked 
^away and, passing by the bed chamber of K— •, suddenly 
vaiiislied. K’s sister bad a clear view not only of the face, but 
the front, the right side and the back of the spirit lady so 
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as not to have the slightest doubt about the identity of the 
figure. 

K — was roused from his sleep in the small hours of the 
morning when he heard his mother crying and soon 
came to know what the matter was, viz., all about the appari- 
tion seen by his sister. His mother was crying partly on 
account of the loving remembrance of her daiighie:^in-law and 
partly on account of the belief entertained by the majority 
of the Hindus that she had not attained her salvation but had 
become a “ghost” after death. 

It will therefore appear that as K — was too timid to avail 
himself of the attempts of his depa'led wife to meet him in lier 
usual earthly form, she (his wife) appeared in a materialized 
form before his sister, a simple lady ignorant of spiritual 
phenomena and thus indirectly fulfilled her promise, 

Dwarka Nath Bose. 


€ 



SPIEIT PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
EXPERTS. 

:-(X)-s 

“The Expert,” is sometimes a photographer and as frequently 
not. In the majority of cases he claims to be a Spiritiialijii 
actuated by the highest motives and his main object is to rid 
tiie movement of persons who indulge in fraudulent practices 
The persons suspected and banned by him are usually physical 
mediums ; of these the few photographic mediums before the 
public are his special aversion. To not understand is a 
sufficient reason for condemnation. He may or may not have 
had a sitting, possibly he has had one. On the strength of this' 
he is prepared to pose as an “expert.” To that sitting he 
brought his doubts and suspicions. When he received his 
prjnt, there was probably a face on it he did not recognise, 
or one which someone else had already obtained; it may hajS^ 
come across the plate or actually upside down. There may 
have been other “things” on it, which had no meaning for 
him. The whole looked like faking and very badly done^lt 
that. It became an easy matter — following the line of the 
least resistance— to decide that this photograjSh was produced 
misplac^(i ingenuity. 

Another “expert,” who knows seven different ways oi 
producing bogus spirit photographs— but not one genuine one, 
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says that almost anything can be done with a photographic 
plate, and what appears is the result of that anything. 

Another suggests that there are certain laws in photography 
without which nothing can take place, He does not say 
definitely that psychic photography is fraudulent, but avers 
that all sitters should be photographed by two cameras 
and the plates should be independently developed. Without 
this all so-called investigation of psychic photography is worse 
than useless. This looks very fair and very formidable. Judged 
by the well-known laws of photography, nothing can come on 
the one plate which does not appear on the other 
very plausible and is correct as far as ordinary photography is 
concerned, but does not touch psychic photography at all. It 
leaves out the main essentials : — 

1 st. The Intelligences in the Invisible who are operating 
under difficulties and through appropriate media. 

2nd. The state of the person or persons, who are the 
mediums, and the conditions favourable to the exercise of 
their mediumship, 

3rd. The state of the sitter, who like the medium, 
be in a quiet, undisturbed state of mind. 

4th, The essential blending of all three in a more or less 
favourable state of harmony, and lastly, but also essential, 
the camera mostly' used and impregnated with the nervaura or 
magnetism of the medium. 

The sitter brings — in addition to his state of mind, — certain ^ 
psychical entities, thought-forms, and images o? departed per- 
sons liable to be shattered by the fussy and domina«4 manner- 
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isms of "experts,” whose object is not to obtain psychic photo- 
graphs but to demonstrate a foregone theory, in which the five 
propositions stated above have no place. 

I respectfully maintain that the photographic plate does 
faithfully record what is presented to it; that it is an impartial 
witness m account of its purely mechanical processes; that the 
plates are not subject to either hallucination, suggestion or 
auto-suggestion, and so far can be relied upon to reproduce 
whatever is presented, — seen and unseen, in light or in 
darkness,— according to the laws of photography. 

Opinions may be divided as to the nature of the things, 
objects or persons chemically recorded on the plates. But they 
are there because something from them— reflected or refracted 
light *-has been gathered up by the lens and passed on to the 
plate. Whether by accident or intention the object or subject I 
be there, its presence is recorded all the same on the exposed 
plate. This is a .simple statement of fact. When we come to 
psychic photography— with or without the camera— we enter< 
into a region in which the ordinary laws of photography are 
not set aside but are subordinated to other laws— forces in 
operation— not at present fully understood. For instance visible 
objects and subjects have not been photographed of which 
1 have several cases. Whereas, on the other hand, that which i 
is invisible— of no material substance and of the nature 
character of thought — has been. The 'operations which take 
place in psychic photography are not wholly chemical as far 
as camera, lens, light— and chemical results are con- 
cerned We have all these//w something else. That some-j 
fhingfls of the nature of a nervaura or vital magnetic ford 
emanating from a peculiarly endowed individual— the medium- 
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This force— sometimes called ‘fluid —may be enhanced by 
the presence of sitters similarly affected. Under these circum- 
stances the films are affected by ordinary light, and by a light 
emanating from the unseen object. By this invisible light 
photographic plates — both in and out of the camera — are 
imoressed with images, symbols, reproductions of things mater 
rial, and in many cases with the faces and forms of lining per- 
sons— not visible — and by portraits of the departed, but only 
in the presence of a medium, specially gifted, and never 
otherwise. Moreover the said medium must be healthy^ 
imperturbed, and more or less in sympathy with the work and 
the sitters. 

Anyone who has taken pains to study the late Mr. J. Trail 
Taylor’s experimentations with two photographic mediums, 
of whom the late Mr. David Duguid was one, will find abun- 
dant material for reflection. In the presence of Mr. Duguid 
—with whom Mr. Taylor was m friendly sympathy— results 
were obtained OUTWIT H all the known laws of photography,. 
I have had similar experiences with Mr. Edward Wyllie. Mr. 
W, Walker, of Buxton, reported similar cases obtained at 
Crewe recently. But I wish to eraphazise the results obtained 
throupb the raediuraship of Mr, Duguid by Mr. J. Trail TaylO'. 
These results have been condemned by “experts,” ignorant 
of all the facts, as fraudulent. This has always been the 
case, where experts • “opinionate” without having all the facts 
before them. The most, so pronounced, outrageously 
fraudulent looking “extras,” were genuinely produced. If not 
so, the evidence of the then highest authority in the Photo 
graphic world, i.e. Mr, J. Trail Taylor and of competent witnes- 
ses must stand for naught, with these “experts,” who assume to- 
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know, but do not understand, and many of whom have not 
seen, much less carefully investigated that which they so 
readily declare to be fraudulent. 

In psychic or occult photography I do not assume that 
spirits can be photographed. I am content to admit on the 
length of the evidence which I have collected and obtained 
at first hand, that some things are produced by Intelligences in 
the Invisible. This only happens when the mechanical, 
chemical and other processes of photographic procedure are 
supplemented by appropriate mediumship — and never wiihcui 
it When the camera is not employed the plates are affected 
by invisible light, heat and other unknown forces emanat- 
ing from mediumistic persons, plus something which proceeds 
from Spirits said to operate within the sub-conscious self of 
selves of the mediums. “The extras,” obtained through camera 
-and the “things,” impressed which appeared on plates held in 
the hand, never appear without the presence of suitable media. 

This brings me to the point Overlooked by those who 
suggest that for scientific investigation of photographic work 
of this description, it should be a sine qua non^ that in every 
experiment there be at least two cameras, and that the plates 
exposed in these be immediately and independently developed. 
I will admit that it is not of much importance who develops 
the plates. But why two cameras and not half a dozen and 
each with a self-important operator deliberately antagonising 
the psychic effort ? 

Mr, J. Tr|iil Taylor employed a stereoscopic camera, which 
^ operated himself, but not excluding the presence of Mr- 
Mguid or the presence of sympathetic and intelligent 
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witnesses whose object was to get at the truth and not to 
discover fraud. Mr. Duguid was treated as a medium should 
be, as a man, a friend, and *not as a suspect which would be 
to destroy the harmony essential to obtain successful results. 
Under careful testing, hundreds of extras were obtained, hut 
not one identifiable picture of a departed. Psychic photography 
was established because the medium was not ignored^ Experts 
do so completely. I can guarantee that they can experiment, 
day after day, year after year, with two or more cameras ; deve- 
lop the plates independently, in full distrust or in accord of 
one another, and succeed in obtaining— -nothing. 

With a suitable psychic, properly treated and with whom 
harmonious relations have been set up, it is probable, as with 
the 'Paylor-Duguid experiments, something would be obtained 
apd that — defiance of the very laws of photography so much 
talked about. 

The sine qi^ non is not two cameras and independent 
development, but an identifiable portrait of a departed obtain- 
ed under satisfactory and harmonious conditions. 

Never in the history of psychic photography has an 
identifiable portrait of a departed been obtained as the result 
of this so-called scientific investigation with one camera or 
Several, but because of the presence of a vitally vigorous and 
sufficiently imperturbed medium whom the Intelligences in the 
Invisible were able to use, and with whom the subjects were 
in harmony. 

Expert photographers, scientific investigators, and the 
'’'^ould be dabblers, who claim to be *‘ExpertS|” start on the 
wrong basis in assuming that this matter can be settled on the 
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ordinary lines of practical photography, ignoring and con- 
demning mediumship, without whidh psychic photography is 
impossible. 

Psychic photography is a phase of physical phenomena. 
The mediums for this pnase are very rare, and are treated by 
these exper t Spiritualists with suspicion. Physical phenomena 
are becoming non-existent through the treatment of mediums 
by “Experts.’ It would be much wiser, in my opinion, to 
patiently study mediumship and co-operale with the Intelli- 
gences controlling them and in this way obtain the better 
results. Then the phenomena presented would bring their own 
best' evidences » This has ever been the experience of those who 
have gone thoroughly into the matter. The “testing spirit,” 
so sedulously applied to physical mediums is wholly 
wrong. But, admitting it to be right, then let it 
be applied without fear or favour to all trance, 
inspirational, healing and clairvoyant media, and see what 
the results will be. So-called scientific investigation 
suggests that they be harassed ; that before appearing in public, 
a committee of experts should test them in the anti-room, with 
spirit test tubes, by electricity, push pointed steel instruments 
under their nails, and employ the ugual medico-police 
methods to ascertain whether they are shamming or in trance 
states. Granted they come through the ordeal, insist that two 
of these ill-used ones, stand side by side, and deliver speeches 
and descriptions identically alike in wcrf and manner, without 
which there is no evidence that they are controlled by 
the same intelKger.ce. It might help, that when the entranced 
mediums were speaking, to fire a pistol off near their heads 
to see if they are still in trance or merely imposing. When the 
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“experts,” are done in carrying out their crusade for purifying 
the movement, will we* then get — that which we do obtain 
now — evidences of the persistence of the departed in our 
welfare, of super-normal intelligences expressed in trance 
states ? I think not. Yet the foregoing is the mode of 
procedure by which physical mediumship has been fast 
relegated to the dim past of the Modern Spiritualistic move- 
ment — by not outsiders, but by those claiming to be 
Spiritualists. 

' James Coates, 

Author of “Seeing the Invisible” etc. 



A REMARKABLE SPIRIT-PICTURE, 
:^y: 

Your journal, like new wine, grows better with age and our 
prayers are, that your life may be prolonged for very many 
years, * to continue your heaven inspired work of demonstrat- 
ing that all-important truth, that death does not end all — that 
i^»h simply transition to a higher and better state of exis- 
tence. In fact, death may be compared to the rosebush that 
climes up the garden wall, to bloom in beauty, on the 
other side. 

- It is becoming w'ell-understood by all psychological inves- 
tigators that man is a tri-compound being, constituted of 
the outer physical body, the intermediate refined etheric 
body, and the conscious immortal spirit— the -the 

Divine inmost self. This, the innermost of man, was never 
born, neither can it ever die. It became individualized by 
the Divine Will, for temporary experiences in the material 
world, but it is ever connected with Infinite Spirit, something 
as the crystal drop is related to the ever-flowing fountain. 
To this end, a great inspired soul of the past said, “We are 

♦ This article Vas addressed to our illustrious chief, Babu Shishir 
Kumar Ghose, during his last illness by our good friendt Dr. J. M. 
Peebles. 
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all tbe offspring of God.” And another exalted soul said, 
^‘In God we live and move and have our being.” 

This inner, intermediate body is constituted of the ether- 
ealized auras of molecules, of atoms, ions, electrons, and 
the ether, which fills the measureless immensities. This inter- 
mediate spiritual body, functioning between tl^e Ego, the 
is just as real and probably more substantial in the 
spiritual world than are our physical bodies in this material 
world. These spiritual or etheric bodies are also of the same 
form as our physical bodies, yet beautified and glorified and 
adapted to the invisible heavens. It is these spiritual bodies 
that clairvoyants see. It is these that sometimes take the 
form of apparitions. The distinguished scientist and nerve 
specialist of France, Dr. Baraduc, photographed the aura 
surrounding the human body and later he photographed 
this substantial inner soul body, the vehicle of -the conscious 
spirit, the eternal Atman, 

It is this intermediate spiritual form that mediumistic spirit 
artists pencil and paint, the real artists themselves being on 
the other side of mortality. The following is an account of a 
spirit-picture, produced in broad daylight, in the presence of 
several witnesses : — 

In compliance with several requests we take extreme 
pleasure in presenting before your readers the circumstances 
covering our recent experience with the Bangs sisters. Jour- 
neying on our way to the Pacific Coast we stayed overnight 
in Chicago, calling on the Bangs sisters, wjfh whom we had 
previously corresponded. Though expressing their unprepared 
ness, they willingly consented to give us a seance. 
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With short delay we were admitted to the seance room^ 
about ten feet by six feet, with one large window at one end, 
a door at the other, and two side doors. Comfortably seated, 
conversation was genial and general, Dr. Peebles desiring 
to have a spirit picture of one of his chief guides. 

Accordingly, Mr. Sudall accompanied one of the sisters 
to a storeroom, wherein a large pile of new canvases were 
stored. Selecting two of these from the centre he marked 
them and carried them to the seance room. They were\hen 
placed upon the table in front of the window, each of the 
sisters taking hold of the edge, thus keeping them perpendi- 
cular. We examined the room, chairs, table, window and 
shutters, finding them to our satisfaction, free from anything 
of a suspicious nature, Next, a curtain of black velvet was 
placed over the window and around the edges of the canvases, 
thus shutting off all light, except that focused upon the almost 
transparent canvas. 

With the sisters occupying seats on each side of the 
table, holding the canvas near the window, and Dr. Peebles, 
Mr, Sudall and another lady facing in front, the conditions 
necessary for this kind of phenomena were completed. 

Soon the canvas assumed a dark appearance, growing 
gradually darker around the edges. Now a change to light, 
and dark again, wavering thus intermittently for a short 
time. Then came waves of seemingly colored clouds passing 
from side to side, up and down. Dimly we perceived the out- 
line of a human head and shoulders— clearer and clearer they 
came_ view itntil the facial outlines were distinctly visible. 
Thei process was likened to a precipitation of colors, deposited 
oi!^< dftvhloped similar to a negative photograph plate in the 
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chemical bath. Slowly, surely and gradually, with persevering 
efforts, came the clear and distinct features of an old, patriar- 
chal man, with snowy white hair and beard. Grand was the 
spectacle to behold, yet suddenly the form vanished, and, 
clouding again, the canvas was almost a blank! 

But patient and intent watching revealed to us the careful 
unfolding of the same remarkable features, yet the eyes were 
more brilliant and the features more distinct. But we theught 
the beard was short and somewhat scant , the moustache a little 
uneven. And so, without further ado, the eyes gradually closed 
and the picture again clouded, to be again restored to our 
sight in all the glory and magnificence it was possible to 
conceive of. Brilliant and piercing were the eyes, beautifully 
tinted were the features, and the beard no longer scraggy, but 
long, wide, flowing and profusive in snowy whiteness^a 
glorious picture to behold, entrancing us all for quite a time. 

Later, although our attention was distracted from the 
picture, the words, “The Apostle John,” were added in one 
corner. So here was the Apostle John’s picture as he trod the 
earth, ministering to the people, teaching and being taught, 
emphasizing the love of God to man. The whole proceedings 
seemed like a miracle, filling us with a feeling of awe and 
wonder. We are grateful beyond measure in the happy 
possesssion of such a valuable work of spirit science and art. 
And all this* is due mainly to the Bangs sisters, for their 
mediumship was marvellously demonstrated. All doubt as to 
their honesty and integrity was instantly cast aside by their 
thorough willingness for test conditions. 

Following this seance we were permitfed separate sittings 
for the receiving of direct spirit writing, Placing written 
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questions and blank paper in a sealed envelope, and 
again placing this between closed slates, we each re- 
ceived, after a short interval, the envelopes unbroken 
.and intact. Opening them we found upon our blank paper 
answers to our written questions and greetings from our 
guardian spirits, inspiring us on in our work for humanity. 

Believing in the honesty and integrity of the Bangs sisters 
as mediums, and, further, knowing the manifestations witness- 
ed were genuine, we thus take this opportunity to express 
publicly our sincerest thanks to the Bangs sisters for their 
untiring efforts in the work of Spiritualism and for the 
comforting and inspiring messages received from aur 
loved ones. 

Robert Peebles Sudall, 

Sept. 28, 1910. Peebles, m.u. 



SOME HISTORICAL INSTANCES OF 
SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA. 

[IV]- 

:-{X)-: 

The oriental literature abounds with stories of grefit ascetics 
who had such staunch faith in Providence that they never 
cared for their worldly wants, and, sure enough, all their wants 
were found to be fulfilled with the care and tenderness of 
a loving father for a child. Even in modern times one 
can hardly fail to notice numerous Sadhus and Sannyasis 
roaming all over the country in arid deserts, thick f^re;?ts 
and inaccessible mouncaiixs, with no other stock of provision 
to rely upon than the. Divine Mercy. A world-wise n)^n 
would say, of couiir it is a good thing to have absolute faith 
in God, 4)ut at the same time one should not forget to keep 
his powder dry. He, however, does not appear to realize 
the fact sufficiently that in the real experiences of life one 
will find that All worldly precautions or provisions are, on 
many occasions, of no avail against an unknown or ui\k'now- 
able force. A man of faith, on the other hand, wouldAv, 
that you need not care for any worldly yrovision in 
you can put absolute reliance upon the Divine Prof* 
dence. Hist^ty appears to b|;ar this out. As an illuaflrad^, 
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I would quote the following from the life of the great German 
savant, Stilling. It will be seen that spiritual phenomena 
of other kinds are also connected with his life. 

The most marked characteristic of Jung-Stilling was his 
intense and unquenchable faith. He had the strongest con“ 
fidence in the providence cf God and the most vivid concep- 
tion of theinearness of another world. Ilis career is one of the 
few which, from the outset to the close, is delightful to con 
template. “Let this be thy greatest honour in the world,’' 
said his grandfather to him, “that thy forefathers were all 
men who, though they had nothing under their command 
out of their house, were, notwithstanding, beloved and 
honoured by all men.” Stilling never forgot the words. Ib^ 
lived and died beloved and honoured by all whose love 
and honour were worthy to be prized. From the humble- 
ness of a seat on a tailor’s shop board, he struggled throiii,h 
the various graces of merchants’ clerk, school master, and 
family tutor, till he reached the university, which he entered 
with the sum of one dollar in his pocket, For years he fought 
against the deepest poverty. His faith was veritably triini 
with fire and proved itself genuine. At times marvellous 
occurrences sustained it. He commenced his studies, as I 
have said, with a single rix dollar for capital. For the wluik 
course a thousand dollars were necessary. Stilling knew not 
where to raise the fiftieth part of the sum. Yet the anxiety 
which tormented him did not for an instant cause his trust 
in God to waver. / 

He met an acquaintance whom he terms Lcibmanu- 
“Where,” sa#d he, “do you get money for your studies?' 
“From God,” was Stilfing’s reply ‘'^1”, iiid Leibmann, “am one 
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of God’s stewards,” and handed the penniless youth thirty 
three dollars. He afterwards sent him a further remittance 
of three hundred. By these and similar acts of kindness, 
Stilling was enabled to struggle on until he liad obtained 
his deploma He then married, and commenced practice 
as a physician. His capital was five ri\-dollars. The 
fight was sharp. In the midst of his difiiculiie^ he Sontracted 
an intimate acquaintance with Ooethe Herder, and others 
of the leaders of German thought, 'i'he first and greatest 
of this became warmly attached to him. lie urged him to 
write memoirs of his life. Stilling consented, and, in a 
period of great adversity, accomplished the last;. Through 
the kindly offices of Goethe, the work was sold inr a hundred 
and fifteen rix-dollars. It was the turning pumi oi the author’s 
career. The money lifted him out of ins di;;i.‘iiliies. The 
book made him famous. He was appoini/d !‘rt>fcssor of 
Agriculture at Rittersberg. 

in Elberfeld, where he had settled to practise as a physi- 
cian, he owed eight hundred doiiars, and knew not how to 
defray the debt. Certain of the chief ineonfinis, however, 
hearing that he intended quitting the lown,,in,ulc liim parting 
presents. He counted the sum thus ohiuintd, mid founa it 
tight hundred dollars, neither more nor Ic^s. It .sufficed 
exactly, therefore, to satisfy his creditors, and will: an empty 
purse he left the place, .V few years later, he iiecame famous 
lor the cure of cataract, and, at the same inne, debt again 
pressed heavily on him. He was sent for to periorm opera- 
tions in Switzerland. One tnousand six liunured and fifty 
guidon were paid to him, c.xactly the amouni that he oweu. 
His whole life abounds with such instances td faessing need, 
■and providential supply. 

D 
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The most famous of his works were written under spiritual 
dictation. These are “Nostalgia,” and “Scenes in the invisi 
ble World.” Of the latter we learn that “the state of mind 
which Stilling experienced whilst labouring at this work is 
utterly indescribable. His spirit was as if elevated into etherea 
regions, a feeling of serenity and peace pervaded him, and 
he enjoyed i felicity which words cannot express. When 
he began to work ideas glistened past his soul, which anima- 
ted him so much that he could scarcely write so rapidly as the 
flow of thought required. This was also the reason why the 
whole work took quite another form and the compo.sitioii 
(]uite another tendency, to that which he had proposed at the 
commencement.” 

Of tiic “Nostalgia” we are told:— “There were besides 
another singular phenomenon. In the state between sleeping 
and waking, the most beautiful and as it were heavenly 
imagery presented itself to his inward sense. He attempted tal 
delineate it, but found this impossible. With the imagery 
there was always a feeling connected, compared with which 
all the joys of sense are as nothing. It was a blissful 
season!” The “Nostalgia” was received with enthusiasm. The 
author found that certain scenes in his work, which he had 
supposed to be fiction, were actual facts. A great prince 
wrote, demanding how he had learned the particulars of a 
certain secret association. Stilling could only reply that the 
very existence of the association was unknown to him. 

One day a handsome young man who, he says, "was tbe^ 
celebrated—, but leaves his readers to guess the name, en- 
tered his appartment. This visitor saluted the author of the 
<‘|fosta.lgia” ashisjecret superior. Stilling utterly disclaimed 
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the imparted honour. “How then,” said stranger, “did you 
contrive so accurately to describe the great and venerable 
brotherhood in the East, to'point out our rendezvous in Egypt, 
in Mount Sinai, in the monastery of Canobin, and under 
the temple of Jerusalem ?” “All fiction” answered Stilling. 
“Pardon me,” cried the other, “that cannot be, the Matter is 
in truth and reality as you have described it. Such a thing 
cannot have come by chance.” And he retired dissatisfied. 

On the 13th of July, 1799, Stilling predicted the death of 
Lavater. In a letter, that day, to Antistes Hess, of Zurich, 
he informed him that, whilst writing, he had felt suddenly a 
deep impression that a violent and bloody end awaited the > 
great Switzer. He desired that this might be communicated 
to him. Exactly three months later the army ofMassina 
stormed Zurich, and Lavater was shot down at his own door. 
Other of Stilling^s presentiments proved equally unerring. Did 
space permit a number of interesting cases might be adduced 
from his “Pneumatology.” 

Sarasi Lal Sarkar, m. a. 

Assistant Surgeon. 



LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER. 



The Progressive Thinker^ in one of its recent issues, has pub- 
lished a very interesting story in order to help those who 
doubt a future life and to indicate the best pathway for all 
persons. The facts came through a Hudson Tuttle Dial 
Planchette at several sittings in a circle at the house of P. T 
Nickerson, of Harwich, Massachusetts, and is a graphic and 
interesting recital of the incidents of life here and hereafter 
of one of earth’s pilgrims. 

The earthly life of the spirit, as discrlbed by herself, 
that of an average, honest woman, who like most persons had ^ 
to suffer on account of her simplicity, confidence in others, 
etc., but who was, on the other hand, as many times rewarded 
under unforeseen circumstances. As the account is rather 
a long one, we shall only give a summary of it, so that cur 
readers may have an idea as to the condition of life attained 
hereafter by the woman referred to through the mode of hf*? 
she led in this world. 

'The earthly name of the spirit was Winnifred Lesley Gould- 
Her father’s name was Laurence Franklin Gould. Her eaily 
life was spefift in a light house in Boone Island, off the coast 
of Maine, in the company of her father and mother. Being 
thus far out at sea, she was free from the evil influences which 
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spoil so many of our children. At the age of ten she was. 
sent to her aunt in Portland, Maine, to school, and while* 
there, her mother passed over* the border-land. She, however, 
finished her education and returned to the lighthouse to live 
with papa, not, however, without committing a folly for 
which, as she says, “1 had time to rei>ent at leisure. No one- 
but myself, the man I married, and a girl chura, knew 
of this.” 

She,, however, deeply repented for her act and having done 
away with love and all its troubles sought to live peacefully with 
her father. Somehow or other her troubles in other respects in- 
creased. but without giving pain to her father on her account 
she deemed it better to bear them with fortitude and, as 
a result, she learnt the grand lessons of patience and endurance. 
On the third winter, her father passed over and she was left 
alone in the light house. Her heart broke, but she knew 
that she must save the vessels on that treacherous coast. 
No help was to be obtained before the spring and she 
stuck on to her duty though she had to pass through the 
most severe winter, being dead both in body and mind. 

She was rewarded by Government for her good service 
and came to the main land well provided with money. 
She, however, soon fell into the clutches of a relative, as 
a simple girl, who promised to invest her money to 
good account. Sl\,e thoroughly put faith on him and as a 
result was turned adript into the world penniless in the 
course of a year. She carried on a miserable existence, 
as a teacher of music and painting in a convent for four 
years when her treacherous relative sent for her. He 
wrote a pitiful letter, asking her forgiveness, saying that, 
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he was alone and dying of an incurable disease, havi 
none to look after him and as she was his only relative, 
she ought to come. 

Her naturally good heart melted and she went and 
ministered to the comforts of her relative for some months 
till he died. He died a pauper, having lost nearly all of 
his ill-^tten gains in a speculation. At this stage she 
received a letter, from the man whom she had married so 
long ago that she had almost forgotten him, from a port in 
the South of France. He said he too was dying. She 
went there and had the noble retaliation of serving a man 
with her whole heart who had terribly wronged her. 
She was, however, rewarded by God, for, on the death of 
her husband, she inherited his large property and had 
the satisfaction of finding herself rich once again. 

Though a foreign place she found it an attractive one and 
resolved to stay there, her only friend being a noble- 
hearted and grand-looking physician who treated her hus- 
band during his illness. At first she thought of doing 
away with love altogether and passing her days alone. But 
she did not know how she was attracted towards this good 
man and within two years they were manied. It was for the 
first time that she felt what the real love between a husband 
and a wife was and thought that her troubles were now over 
and a life of sunshine waited for her. 

She was, however, mistaken. She was now travelling with 
lier husband about the Continent and came to a fine spot in 
Italy where they concluded to spend a few months and enjoy 
•life. One dayn-and even now she remembers the day— her 
ibusband went out with a party of gentlemen on a day boating 
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and one of those sudden storms, such as they have there 
occasionally, came up, and not one of those men ever came 
back. Her heart was completely shuttered. She at first 
waited, hopin? against hope, for a few weeks and lastly came 
to settle her husband’s estate. She found more riches were 
added unto hers. But certainly riches had no attraction 
for her. 

France had now lost all charms for her and she turned her 
face homeward after a year. On reaching New York, she 
found a letter waiting from Canada, from her girl chum of 
whom we have spoken before. She found her in the last 
stages of consumption. She had been a widow two years or 
more and had two little children. She said if her friend would 
take those children she could die in peace, there being money 
enough to give both of them a liberal education. 

She, of course, promised to do all her friend wished, and 
stayed with her until the end, when she took the children, and 
went to New York, where she purchased a lovely home on the 
Hudson River, and settled down there with her new cares. 
For five years she lived a peaceful life, though not a happy 
one. Happiness was not for her on earth, as she knew by this 
time. Soon after her second husband’s death, she noticed at 
times a fluttering of her heart and a strange sort of faintness, 
but thought not much about it at that time. But she found 
it seemed to increase at times, and was greatly troubled for 
breath, especially in walking or going up steps or stairs. 
She always had had perfect health before. Well, one 
morning she had an attack of this kind, and fainted, as she, 
supposed, but awoke in a strange beautiful Mand. 
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Here yit shall quote her exact words 

Well, as I said, I opened iny^eyes in a strange, beautiful 
scene. My jrst thouaht, on awakening, was, how warm and 
sunimerlike it was, and could not understand it, as it had been 
late in Noveitiber, and quite cool weather. I remembered I 
had spoken of it to the cliilclren that morning, how cool it was 
getting to be nights and mornings, and I found myself quite 
surprised di the change I looked around me, and thought, 
“Why, what place is this ? and 1 called to the children, but 
no one answered me. I seemed to be lying down, but it was 
in a strange room, which seemed all windows to me, and what 
a beautiful view there was from those windows ! They were* 
all open, aim a slight bieeze came into the room where 1 luj. 
1 tried to rise, hut found I could not, and then I remembered 
how 1 fainied, and 1 began to feel distressed that I could 
not rise, and did not know where I was, and I called again 
to my house keeper this time. I heard a stir in the room, 
and looked up, and there at the head of the couch on which 
I lay, I saw my mother. I rubbed my eyes, and looked 
again. She .stood there smiling at me, and at last 1 spoke 
and said, “Mother, is this )ou or your ghost ?” And she 
came to the side of the couch, and knelt down and kissed 
me, and said, “Dear child, 1 am your long-lost mother, who 
crossed the border -land so long ago.” 

And then I said, “How is it I am with you ? Have I, too, 
crossed the Imrder land?” and she spoke low and softly and 
said, “Yes, my child— your pain and sorrow and suffering 
‘on earth are finished, and you have entered the life eternal.’ 
And them she* said, “ ‘And they shall weep no more, God 
saitb, or taste of pain. 0 Life! 0 Death!’ ” 
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1 lay quiet still, thinking in a sort of dreamy way. 
How strange it all was to be done wlthjearth's conflict, and 
through with all suffering forever morel mother said 
110 more for a while, only knelt there beside me, and looked 
at me with her old beautiful smile. I could not talk much. 

1 isccaied to be in a dream, or rather dreamy state. 

How long 1 remained in that dreamy state I do not know; 
but I seemd to fall asleep after a while, and when I again 
awoke 1 was alone. I rose up on the couch, and looked about 
me, and thought how light and full of life 1 felt. 1 began to 
call for my mother, and again there was a stir in the room, . 
and a little child, all in white, came and stood beside me, and 
1 said, **My dear child, who are you ? ” 

And she said, “I am the little messenger sent to you 
by your mother, who is on a mission elsewhere. She said, 
‘•If you like, 1 can take you back to earth to see the children.” 

1 at once sprang from the couch, and said, “Yes, let us 
go at once. Poor childien! what will they think? 1 ought 
to have gone back before.” 

“No,” said the child, “it is all right. Come with me,” 

And I passed out of the chamber, and we both seemed 
to float away, down, down. And at first I felt dizzy, for my 
little guide went so much faster than 1 could that I seemed to 
lose my breath. I spoke at last, and said, “Not so fast, dear ! 

I cannot keep 'up with you.” 

She stopped at last on a green hill which 1 knew to be 
near my home, and said, “I can go no farther with you. 
You must go the rest of the way alone.” And 1 seeded 
to fly to the house on wings. As I drew near the front entrance 
I saw a small crowd gathered there, and one of my friends 
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was weeping and trying to compose the children, who seemed 
wild with grief. I laid my hand on her shoulder, and she 
turned quickly, andjsaid, “Hush 1 who or what was that ? 1 
felt a touch on my shoulder, as if a hand had lain there.” 

Then I spoke to her and the children, but they did not 
seem to heed me. This lady spoke again, and said, “There 
is some one or some presence here. I can feel it, but cannot 
see anything.” 

1 tried to speak louder, but it made no difference, and i 
felt grieved that it was so. I could do nothing to assuage 
their grief, only look on in deepest pity for them. I at last 
went past them in to the parlour, and there I saw my body laid 
out in state on a long marble slab, and nearly ready for the 
casket, I heard some one say. I could only look on all this 
in amaze, and a feeling of great distress came over me. 
And 1 turned and left the room. 

I then went to my own chamber, where all was dark, and 
in all the rooms were evidences of mourning. I longed to 
see the children once more, and I said, “Oh, if I could only 
make them understand that 1 am here with them!” 

1 at last left the house and grounds, and went in search of 
my guide. 1 had not gone far when she joined me, and 
without a woid took my hand, and we rose together . and 1 
found myself floating farther and farther away from earth. I 
wept and wished I could have stayed longer, and I said so 
to my little guide. She looked on me, smfled, and said, 
^‘You can do nothing more, but will be able' to soon.” 

We journeyed on, my little guide and I, until we at last 
reached the spirit^ world, and oh, how beautiful and grand 
the scene around us ! We stopped at a lovely white marble 
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mansion, where beautiful flowers bloomed, and beautiful vines 
■clustered about the porticoes. 

“Well, here, sweej lady, is your home,” said the child. 

“My home ? why, no, this cannot be mine, this lovely 
place.’ 

“Yes,” said the child, smiling, “it is all yours.” 

And then I looked, and I saw my father^ mother, and, 
best and dearest of all, my last husband. I could not speak, 
only look on in wonder. Then I heard the most beautiful 
music and lovely voices singing, “And we shall meet them ^ 
face to face.” 

That most beautiful hymn. I wept for joy, and then I 
seemed to be surrounded by all those who had gone on before 
me. They took me to a beautiful room with lovely furnish- 
ngs, and my mother said, “Dear child, now rest,” and then 
left me for a little while, and I was alone and seemed to 
to be in a state of bliss too glorious to be realized. 

Again I must have slept, and when I awoke found them 
all about me, and other friends, and among them was 
my girl chum I put out my hand to her, and said, “Those 
dear children ! Oh, that* they were here !” But she smiled 
on me and said, “It is all right with them, they have found 
friends, and are in good hands.” 

And then my husband clasped me in his arms, and said, 
“Come, dear, let us away on feur little journey.” 

And together we left the room and the house. We went 
through beautiful grounds out in the open flelds, where there 
were all kinds of lovely blooming flowers, and soft, velvet turf, , 
and lovi^y streams of water, and a beautjful light over all; it 
seemed neither like the sun nor moon, but a rich purple haze 
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and a sweet warmth and beauty everywhere. We went on 
and on until we came to a shore, where I could see lots of 
people standing. All seemed to be dressed in long white 
garments. But one thing I noticed in them all, was a look as 
though they suffered much. 

“Who are these ? and why have you brought me here ? ” 
I asked. 

“They, like you, have suffered mucli on earth,” he said;. 
’“I brought you here, for this is to be your work in the spirit 
world — to teach those who come over in despair how to live 
to be happy.” 

We journeyed on for a little while through pleasant valleys, 
and at last returned to our beautiful Iiome. I cannot go into 
all the different places through which I travelled, as it would 
take too much time, and I have already told a long story, and 
must draw it to a close soon, as others wait to come. So I will 
talk to-night and once more, and then must finish, though I 
could go on forever, and it would always be something new, 
I have found all I missed on earth — all my lost friends; and 
I can say now 1 am glad of that once bitter experience through 
which I passed on earth. 

I will now describe more of my e.xperiences in the spirit 
world. I was called, not long after I had entered here, to a 
a place to which 1 had to journey part of the way alone. I 
was not prepared for the scene which met my eyes, and I 
cannot think of it now without pain. A strange group were 
kneeling about a slight figure in white, lying on a couch in 
a Ikrge, beautiful room. As 1 approached, thr group made 
way for me, and *bne of the number arose, came to me, and 
took my bandt and led me to the still white figure on the- 
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couch. Then 1 heard a low moan of pain, Someone said, 
**Mamma, this is one>come to comfort you*'’ 

The still, white face with wideopened eyes, looked at me. 
Oh! shall I ever forget that look of despair? I too knelt by the 
couch, and wound my arms about her. 

‘‘Dear," 1 said, “have hope. You are in u blessed world, 
though with all earth's pain and sorrow.” But she only looked 
wearily at me. I could not find words to comfort her, At 
last I said, “What is it, this great sorrow which I see in her 
face?” No one answered lor a long time. At last she spoke, 
and said, “I came over here by my own will. I am a suicide.” 

I knew not what to say, waited for a brief space, and 
then these words dropped from my lips, “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as wool.” 

She looked at me and wept; and then she arose on her 
couch, and said, “1 must tell you my story, and you must be 
my judge,” And she tuld me the story of sin and wrong, and 
I judged her then and there. And I said, “You have suffered 
enough, and now forget earth and its sin and misery, and go 
onward, and by and by thou shall see the light.” 

I left her after a time, and journeyed on. 

I have visited grand halls of music, and seen brillian^ 
performances like earth, only grander, more ^utiful than' 
anything of which a mortal dan conceive. I been to 
different planets, but cannot tell it all, as it would;^^^ so long. 
1 know what happiness and peace and rest meati, and I say 
again 1 am glad of that bitter experience on earth. 

Friends, this is my last communication. 1 thank you fof 
your patience and attention. My story is about to end. 1 
find much to do in this life, as many duties to perform here as 
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in earth-life, only of a different nature. I have travelled much 
since I entered this spirit world; have seen pleasure and have 
also seen pain, though it would seem strange to most of those 
on earth-life to say that. But, alas ! it is true that all are not 
happy at first^ all do not leave earth conditions at once on 
coming here. All have their place in this world as in the on^ 
they left, but sooner or later all come out into the light, and, 
when they do, they find this life far beyond their greatest hopes 
they had on earth. 

I have ministered unto many who came here in despair — 
some who were hurled into eternity at a moment’s notice; some 
from beds of long suffering, and so on through the long list of 
those who have entered here since I myself came. 

I am about to enter a new realm of knowledge and power. 
I say to some of you here tonight, who doubt a future life, 
“Have hope. Be sure there is a future and a blessed one for 
those who do all they can on earth to lighten the burden of 
others, and for those who suffer much on earth and bear it 
patiently. For all who do what their inner spirit tells them is 
right, they shall find just what they have missed on earth. All 
they have lost there they shall find again here all perfect, not 
a ffaw. All our earthly loves and earthly friendships are here 
waiting for them who believe in the life eternal. And now 
1 am done. 



A TKIBUTE TO OUR FOUNDER. 



A REMARKABLE personality has been removed from us 
by the death, or rather the spiritual ascension, of Babu Shishir 
Kumar Ghose of revered memory. He was a true genius 
and a man of versatile capacities. By dint of his eminent 
qualities of head and heart and by thorough grasp of the 
subjects taken up by him, he rose to a position which was 
unique amongst our countrymen. He v/as great as a jour- 
nalist, great as a man of literature, great as a political leader 
and, above all, great as a religious devotee. His life was so 
varied and many-sided that it is impossible for any one to 
deal adequately with it in the short compass of a single paper 
like this. The motto of his life was “work,” “inces.sant work,'^ 
so much so that, even on the last day of his life, he worked as 
usual and corrected the final proofs of the last portion of the 6th 
and the last volume of Amiya Nimai Chariia, He was a true 
Karmayogee^ because all bis works were prompted by the 
divine impulse within him to work for others. 

All these qualities of Babu Shishir Kumar Ghose w^re 
more or less known to our countrymen; but^his other qualities 
such as his high attainments in the domains of music and 
wrestling, &c. are perhaps not so well-known. In fact he, in his 
younger days, was known to perform all sorts of tasks which 
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could not be done or even attemped by his fellow*mates. 
Thus it will be seen that even from his childhood, thcro 
were traits of character evident in him, which marked him 
out as a future leader. His intellectual side was so perfectly 
developed even in his youthful days that many of his literary 
contributions of those days were considered by many as 
high above the ordinary level. He commenced his writing 
as a correspondent in the Hindu Patriot of those days. 
The letters that he wrote to the Patriot dealing mostly 
with the oppression of the Indigo-planters were much appre- 
ciated. 

Since the starting of the Anuita Pa.arPatrika he has writ- 
ten so much on all possible subjects affecting the interests of the 
people of the country that should anybody attempt to compile 
these writings, they will fill many big volumes. The peculiar 
feature of his writing was that lie could depict the subject- 
matter he took up from all possible points of view and could 
analyse it threadbare. He did not leave any matter by 
discussing it hap-hazardly, but he, by what is called the 
method of constant hammering, brought the matter to a head, 
so that everyone concerned might be able to look at it in its 
true perspective. In this way it can he said that his writings 
in the Patrika which he founded and edited with conspicuous 
ability and success are a mine of information and an invalu* 
able store-house of materials for con temporary. history. 

His political writings and opinions were, as is the case 
with some of our leaders, not a matter of academical interest 
dbly. When he began his political career he lived amongst 
the villagemen, felt with them and thus thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the modes of their life and their wants. His 
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polilirs was not therefore bookish simply. In all his political 
methods, v-hat he wanted to impress upon the Oovcrnriie-ii 
and to bring before the people was exacdy t’uir wliich was 
based iipcjii a genuine feeling in the c'onntrv. B Jnro him 
theie was practically no political agitation aimj igst 'he people 
in the c(;iintry ; by founding the Indam r,L'L;i!', li»; hioii^ht 
political education at the door of our countiN'm-n ofall classe-. 
It vras chi(dly afier the establishment of the Indian Ecaguc 
and thiough its instriinantaliiy that oiir '’•.".aiism n, as a 
whole, began to realise tbeir [K)litical situation .uvl dinii polit! 
cal lights and duties. In fact it was due to the effa's of 
Shishir Babii in organising tliis political a-soc i' ion iliat lie* 
interest of our countiymen was aioused for tlu* aiii'dio'-anofu 
of the political condition of our com try. The h,:( es we now 
S'.e at \vork, in llie divensc fieh’s of ( ur .i< tiviiy, may he 
tjOicod to the lahouis a few men :iuj< n;‘.t uiioiu Ihil u 
Shishir Kumar (I hose was prominent. 

^Vllcn Babii Shishir Kumar (Jhose bi‘,;an h s ’'alcntti lif 
he had to figlit against odds and it was a man (d his calihu; 
and culture only that could ris . above those )d«!s and coid,* 
chalk out a position from which it was jios ihh; ha- hiiri to gui.k 
and educate our countrymen in matteis pduical. As a 
journalist, he i^orkcd with an independence ar.d honest j i ( 
of purpose that should be an exampic for all tune. Ho was 
no resjiecter of persons, he never spared even his friends 
when he found them wanting. Babii hhishir Kumar was 
always ready to criticise ruthlessly oppression and injustae 
whenever and wherever they were found ayd in doing 
so he made no reservation for those who were high 
n position when public question was concerned. 

£ 
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There was a fountain of wit and humour, all his 
own, in his writings, which even the men against whom 
they ]yere employed could not but enjoy. For mastery of 
facts in all their details and for plain but pointed statements of| 
them, tempered with good humour and sarcastic wits wher. 
necessary, Shishir Babu’s political writings had few equals and 
no superiors. 

The cause of political advancement in this country found 
in him an able and active champion; it was due to his labours 
mainly that the rate-payers of Calcutta enjoy the benefit of 
Self-Government in the administration of the Calcutta Mum- i 
cipality. His writings were a terror to the wrongdoing 
officials as well as to the erring people of this country, his 
sense of justice and his courage of conviction were so slrniij 
that he vehemently opposed the levying of the Road 
which he rightly considered to be a modification of 
Permanent Settlement while some of the journals avocatitij 
the cause of the Bengal Zemindars supported it. In ihs| 
matter of the levying of the Income Tax he had to part vitl 
many of his intimate friends while he supported the tax becausi 
he con.siderd it to be reasonable. Passing for the 
the consideration of the merit or otherwise of those question* 
nobody can deny thatBabu Shishir Kumar G hose's courage®^ 
conviction on those and similar occasions was somethiHo 
which cannot be to# highly praised. 

His patriotism was not lipdeep, but an abiding feeling^' 
him, so much so that even in his younger days be 
absorbed with the thoughts concerning the present degra<^^ 
condition of his country. His patriotic feeling was so 
that while he was a young man the miserable conditioi^^f 
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the country constantly brought tears into his eyes and he 
wept like a child for our country. These feelings ripened into 
a determination with him to dedicate his whole life for the 
service of his country and his countrymen. There was not a 
single day of his life during which he did not feel for the 
country, did not work for the country and did wot use his 
pen to write something for the amelioration of his countrymen. 
Such a true life, full of incessant work, should furnish an. 
object-lesson to our countrymen for all time. 

So far I have tried to speak of Shishir Babu as a journ 
and as a political leader only. Let me now consider him as a 
man of literature. Apart from his writings both in vernacular 
and English for the A, B. Fairtka^ which deserve a perma-^ 
neiit place in the political literature of the country, his 
contributions as a purely literary man, to English 
and specially to vernacular literature, are of a very 
high order. The literary productions of a writer give us 
in a special sense^a clue to understand his inner man : from 
this point of view it can be said that the literary productions 
of Babu Shishir Kumar Ghose enable us to see and ponder 
over the truly noble and pure heart of the deceased. There 
may be differences of opinion about the views contained in 
those writings, but I am sure that everyone who has read them 
will agree about the master mind that produced them and 
the master hand that delineated them. There are passages 
in his writings which are pure literary gems and are unsur- 
passed, for their nobleness of thought and power of diction,, 
by anything in the literature of the world, » His Notoitam 
Chariia^ Kalachand Gita and Amiya Nemai Charita are 
books which will last so long as the Bengalee literature will 
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last. Those who have ruad thtni know well what a pleasure 
it is, how ennobling it is, to go through them. The fasci- 
nating charm of his st)le and (life still greater fascinating charm 
of’ the noble and sublime thoughts contained in those buoks 
are simply indescribable. 'J hese bocks ha\e already 
become classical in our vernacular lili raturc and some of them 
1 und?rstand have bei n already translated into other lan- 
guages of India. A\'ell may we be proud of our aiithur kr 
bis contributicais to our own vernacular literature. 

'1 hose who have the honour (-f knowing bun somewhiit 
intimately know that he was not only a voluminous writer, 
but a voracit)US leader also. His range of study was great and 
it IS well known that latterly he made a close study c>f spiri- 
tualism of which he was a per fed master. It can bo viry 
aptly said of him, as u was said by an ancient critic alxmt 
A'arro, the eminent Roman ;,w'nti], that “so much h^islt 
written that it seems iaipossible he could have read ah)LliJng 
so much has he read that it seems iiicrediLle he could lu\e 
written anything.” Ry his death not only our country but 
our vernacular literature has become poorer. Ilrs dtatli 
makes a gap in the field of jcmmalism as in the field 
of our vernacular literature which ii is impossible to fill up. 
While I have said all these perhaps I have not been able to 
say one-hundredth part of what ought to be said about the 
deceased. Such was the great and iKjble man whose dtaih 

we are mourning to day. It is not possible for us to 
adequate expression to the feelinj:S of our indebtedness to biu' 
in the numerous activities of our life. But this is not 
Babu Shishir Kumar Chose has done fur us. 

The griatest obligation which he laid us under, is perhaps 
his presentations of rhe divine life ol the Avatar of Nadia to 
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the modern educated community of our country and, for the 
matter of that, to that of tho entire civilised world. There 
was no want of i>ooks dealiui^ with H's life but it was 
never presented before the modern educated community in 
such a manner as is^tho case with our author. If must be- 
admitted that Babu Keshab Chandra Sen first brougift His 
sweet life before the English knowing countrymen of ours. 
But there is a differeiv'o between his presentation and that of 
Shishir Babu. Srijut Kcdar Nath Dint’s services in this 
connection are incalculable but he too chiefly <levoted much of 
his labours to the production of Sanskrit and vernacular books 
dealing with His life and doctrine. Babu Shishir Kumar 
Chose not only wrote a beautiful and instructive life of Sri 
Ciauranga in his own mother tongue but also wrote His life in 
English. His “Lord Cauranga," in two volumes, and a booklet 
containing a short account of Vaishnava Sndhana together 
with his innumerable witings in periodical literature have 
placed, before the modern educated commuaily of this co intry 
as well as of other ciiuntnes, a simp'e and unvarnished account 
of the life of the Avatar of Nadia, His doctrines and His mil' 
sion. In his own inimitable style Babu Sliishir Kumar Ghose 
placed before us all the sublime doctrines of Vaishnavism along 
with the life of the Master Who lived a life to teach us, by 
example, as it were, all the perfect sweetness of Vaishnava 
religion. 

There was a time when the religion of Sri Chaitanya was 
considerd a debased form of religion and as one fit for the 
uneducated only. But thanks to the labours of thoee of our 
fortunate countrymen amongst whom Babu Shishir Kumar 
^hose was pre-eminent— we have now before us a complete 
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■modernised life of Sri Chaitanya depicting His life and His reli- 
gion in iheir true colours. It was mainly through his efforts that 
our English knowing countrymen ihave been awakened to take 
an interest in the religion as lived and taught by Sri Gauranga. 
This is a gift for which I think not only we but the whole of 
the modern civilised world should be grateful to the devoted 
author oT Amiya Nemai Charita and “Lord Gauranga.” 

The religion of Sri Chaitanya, which contains the quintes- 
sence of all different systems of religions of the world (because 
it contains the true religion — the fundamental basis of all 
the so-called different religions of the world) was hedged in 
-difficult Sanskrit and Bengalee books. Shishir Kumar’s 
heart was so full of love for his fellow-men that he could not 
remain satisfied with keeping that treasure within himself and 

he took steps to scatter it broadcast over the intelligent and 
religious world so that everyone who has the head and heart 
to sec and enjoy the nectar may see it and enjoy it for himself. 

Such a man's memory ought to be cherished for ever in 
the hearts of the pure, the noble andjthe religious. Shishir Babu's 
life was so permeated with religion and with feeling of devo- 
tion that he almost forgot himself entirely whenever the name 
of his Lord was chanted before him. I know of no other 
measure to judge men's true greatness than thisr standard i.e, 
how a man is affected and leavened by the feelings aroused by 
the consciousness of God. He was a true Bhakta, but all the 
same he was a true Karmayogee never forsaking work which he 
understood as service to God. I humbly commend this aspect 
of Shishir Babu’s life to our countrymen as a study and as a 
model f jr our life. If we can understand him in this way and 
try to follow him in his imperishable footsteps, I am 
sure, that we shall be showing him the proper regard which he 
so pre-eminently deserves. 

Ray Yatindra Nath ChaudhOry, u. a. b. l* 
Baranagar, 3-2-1]. 
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"‘The confession of Hodgson” should be written in letters of gold. 
It ought to carry conviction even with the most sceptical man m 
existence. Hodgson carried his scepticism to an unreasonable 
extent, as is proved by the way in which he rejected the con- 
clusive proof of identity, furnished to him by the spirits, through 
Mrs. Piper, on the first day he met her. Nay, he was at one time 
considered the detective general in the service of auti-spiritualists 
for the exposure of fraudulent mediums. But this Hodgson, 
after a devoted, laborious and intelligent research of a laige 
number of years, at last became not only a confirmed and 
enthusiastic spiritualist, but also a most pious man. This is 
proof enough, in all conscience, to establish the truth of 
spiritualism. 

♦ 

Spiritual forces are at work in every place and at all 
times. They are, however, felt by a fortunate few and realized 
by fewer. They cannot be detected either by the microscope 
or through the X and other rays, nay, even with tons of scienti- 
fic apparatus. The pure in heart and believer in mind only 
feel their presence. Where the hard-hearted and learned 
scientists with the self-consciousness of their high powers 
and ability fail, a simple-minded girl, with her firm faith, is 
often found to succeed. These forces are more in evidence. 
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i\[ the time of dcatlis, for by a peculiar dispen,sation of the AH- 
Merciful, there »s not a stony-heart that does not melt at the 
sl^ht of su( h a grand nijstery ai^d make it .adapted, ia 
a certain degree, to sense the scintillations of the higher 
forces. 

"I he othtr day we were brought before a death-hed. An 
infant was dying. She had convulsions and Imrd-hieathing and 
had verily reached the last stage. Her brain and eh.esl had been 
affected pievieuslv. The doctors were trying their ‘kill, in 
different wa}s, (C' revive her. They were, however, powcilcss to 
do anything and had latterly only to silently watch, while the; 
l;fe of the infant was ebbing away every second. Our attention 
was natural!) divei ltd towards lhe“'iK)lher, — a girl of 15,- cf 
this infanh her first-born. Hindu wives, specially those of 
tender age, ah\a\s cover their body and face before supe- 
riors and stiangeis. It is also considered disrespectful to the 

supeiicus if such wives were to speak loudly in their presence. 

knew this g:il to be a perfect specimen of a Hindu wife. 
We were, tluicfore, somewhat surpri.sed to findiher in adishe 
veiled condition, altogether unmindful of the pre.sence of 
many srrpeiiors. She was heard to mutter srrmething loudl). 
Her throat was choked, but she never ceased and, in a v('ice 
which was lienibrng and had undergone considerable change 
on account of fear and despair, which shook all her body 
when uttering it, she was taking^the name of God ! 

^ We were surprised, not because she was behaving 
in a strange i^anner, but because we found that 
the halo of divine glory and absolute reliance on God were 
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pictured on thi face of a girl of 15. This girl taught us that 
the best course to follow, under the circumstances, was to pray 
to the All-ISTerciful for^he recovery of the infant, if that w’cre 
possible. The prayers, however, had a miraculous effect. For> 
the child seemed to revive through some /jnknovvn cause 
and, within a few hours, most of the ba^ symptoms 
disappeared. It, however, took the child many days to 
recover, but the spiritual forces were found to be effective 
at the time of the crisis when all physical efforts had failed. 
Who would now deny that the faith of the girl in God 
increased a hundred times because she was fortunate enough 
to know the right way at the hour of trial ? We have given in 
tins Magazine some very obstinate cases which were healed at 
Lourdes in France, through inexplicable means. Cases like 
these can be multiplied million times. Lourdes cures have ' 
filaced our scientists in a most unenviable position and many of 
tliem are now recognising the value of piayers, 

In connection with the above the following from the 
Jlealfh Record^ London, will be found interesting : — 

“At a recent conference on ‘'riie Revival of the Gifts of 
Healing in the Church,’ at Kensington Town Ilall, Dr. A. T* 
Schofield was very (tutspoken on the subject of Psycho- 
'fherapeutics, and we congratulate him upon having apparently 
the courage of* his convictions. If more doctors who have 
realised the importance of the mental factor in healing would 
openly declare their beliefs, the movement for medical reform 
would make greater headway, and interest in psychological 
research would be given a decided iinpetifs. for, aftei all, 
there is no limit yet known to mind. At present mental 
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healing forms no part of the curriculum of the medical student. 
The Psychological Section of the British Medical Association 
is concerned practically solely with the study 5>f the insane 
mind, and the study of the sane mind in relation to medicine 
seems never to have been undertaken, 'fhe fact is that most 
doctors look upon a patient largely as a machine to be repaired, 
and regard the patient with the eye of a mechanic.” 

■ ¥ 

A MOST powerful article from the pen of Dr. James Coates, 
•Ph. D., F. A. S,, a well-known writer and author of 
Spiritualistic publication advocating the cause of spirit-photo- 
grahpy, is published in this issue, We are thankful to the 
Doctor for having written this article specially for this Maga- 
zine. We shall notice his remarkable book * “Seeing the 
Invisible” in a future issue. Dr. Coates was a stranger to us, 
ljut hearing that the revered editor of this journal was severely 
suffering from insomnia, indigestion, colic, etc., he very 
kindly took the trouble of sending, of his own accord, 
medical advice, which probably might have done him 
immense good if it had reached him in time. We do not 
mention this fact with a view to give a puff to our revered 
chief who was the spiritual ^uru of thousands of men of the 
highest position here and was universally respected, but to 
show the noble heart which a spiritualist carries. 

To a true spiritualist every man is a brother. Spiritua- 
lism teaches four gieat truths; m., (i) man ‘is immortal; 

* “ Seeing the Invisible,” Practical studies in Psychometry, Thought 
. Trassference, Telepathy and allied phenomena. With 5 plates, 300 
pages, 5s. net, post free 5s. 4d. L, N. Fowler & Co. 7 Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, E. C.^ London. 
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(2) God exists ; (3) God is good and (4) there is reward for 
the’good and punishment for the wicked. Imagine,for a moment, 
what pains Dr, Coates took to write down his long and exha- 
ustive directions ! D(. Coates’ forthcoming book on^Spirit-Photo- 
graphy and kindred subjects, which is in the press, is likely 
to create immense sensation in the world^ It is going to be 
a very big volume in which the subject-matter has been handled 
from different stand-points making it complete in every respect. 
In this connection we cannot but thank Dr. Coates for his 
kindly sending us a copy of the beautiful “Christmas aiW 
New Year Message” which Mrs. Coates sent to Her Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Alexandra. The good Queen quite appre- 
ciated the message and thanked Mrs Coates in return. 



We have referred more than once in these pages to the 
mediumhsip of the Bangs Sisters. Whatever others ; itiay 
think of them, our own estimation is, from personal experience* 
that they arc absolutely genuine. They were at one timfe 
the objects of a fierce attack not only in secular papers but in 
some spiritual papers too. But now our good friend Dr. Peebled 
comes forward to testify to the genuineness of the pictures,; 
drawn through their agency. We doubt not the testimony) 
of such a great authority will produce a salutary effect upon 
public mind. The very interesting article of the Doctor will 
be found in another page. He was kind enough 
to send us a photo of the original picture which is aUo 
reproduced in this issue, 

4 

We offer our heartfelt thanks to those of our kind Ifriends 
and correspondents who have sympathised with us in oul 
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rreparable loss and overwhelming grief through ^telegrams, 
etters or by personal attendance. We are also profo^tmdly 
jrateful to thefii for having spoken so highly of the [)ublic 
.«rvices of one who was so dear to us. Balm Shishir Kumar 
lad not the honour of«>personal acquaintance w'ith many of 
mr noble-hearted aympathisers, yet these, such as His Honour 
he Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, His Lordship the Chief 
u^ice and Lady Jenkins as well as some Maharajas, Rajas, 
’eudatory Chiefs, etc., have spoken of him in a manner 
/hich has greatly affected us and afforded us much conso- 
itioii. Oui thanks are also due to those Indian papers, 
inducted by Anglo-Indians, Mahomedans, Parsees, Jains, 
vTahrattas, Panjabees, Madrasees, Bengalees etc. etc., which 
ave spoken in the highest terms of Babu Shishir Kumar as 
Iso of this Magazine. 

The Sradh ceremony of Babu Shishir Kumar was per- 
>rined with due eclat in his Calcutta residence and was 
Itendcd by the eliie of the city, representing all sections of 
f the community. The occasion w'as solemnized by a grand 
"•ankirtan procession which passed through different streets 
f Calcutta with flags and banners. Sankirtans were held 
jl other places also on the same day. A public demonstra- 
on in honour cf the revered gentleman is in progress in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. 

♦ 

welcome the appearance of a new publication called 
Hypnotism and Occultjsm,” the first two numbers of which 
ive reached us. It is being conducted by the enterprising 
lypnotist, Prof. S. N. Bose, who, as a contributor to this 
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Magazine, |is not unknown to our readers. This monthly is 
to be the organ of the school of Hypnotism, which was found' 
ed b)^Prof. Hos(Vsomelimc ago. The Februar)MuimlH;r con- 
tains the picture of a boy who was cm eel b/ riof. Bosc of 
chrome dyspepsia and malaria within a week. Iff one of 
our recent issues, we published an article of Sir Hiram 
Maxim describing the Fay performances, in which that 
eminent scientist, who is a deadly enemy of spiritualism, was.' 
in a manner, obliged to admit its truth. This wc regard- 
ed as an ovci whelming testimony in fivour of spiritualism. 
Our new contemporary, however, thinks that this is far from 
the reality and has promised to discuss the subject in the 
next issue. On outlandish things neither Fiof Hose nor 
we can pose ourselves as authority. And so many things 
have been .said for end against the genni-ieness of .any pnrti- 
cular Western medium who had the bad Idrlune of challenging^ 
the rigid tests of a scientific man, that it is extremely dilikult 
for us, Indians, to ariivea*- c.v.clusion from such a 

long distance. 


'JTie cause of spiritualism will undoutedly be considerably 
weakened by the sudden transition of Mr. Hudson Tuttle, 
the well-known writer, the venerable seer and philosopher, to 
the higher life on the 14th December last after a period of 74 
years of earthly labours. His mortal career was brought to a 
close by Bright's disease from which he had long been suffer- 
ing. While he sank back on the bed he cast a sad look at his 
daughtcr-in-law and bravely said “The inevitable has come;” 
then his grand soul left its mortal cage. * Mr. Tuttle was bornT 
xin 836 in Berlin Heights,’ Ohio, and although he spent 
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all his days in the seclusion of his own fireplace, his name 
was a houseshold word on account of his ’indefatigabfe labours 
for the propagation of the truth of spiritualism. Amongst his 
works the best knoiyn are his two books entitled “The Religion 
of Man” and ‘^^sychic Science.” His two other books “The 
Arcana of Nature” and “The Arcana of Spiritualism” have 
tfalso been so much popular that they not only enjoy an ex- 
tensive circulation in every country where spiritualism has 
made its appearance, but have been translated into the 
German language. Mr. Tuttle had been closely connected with 
the Pro^rtssive Thinker and its founder since its first issue. 
For several years he was the] editor-at-large of the National 
Spiritualists’ Association and his service in that capacity was 
very great, ^The best services {that he did to humanity 
were, however, done through his publications on spiritualism 
and it is thiough them that we know the man. 

In this connection we cannot but refer to another promi- 
nent figure in the ranks of Spiritualism, Mr. Lyman C. Howe, 
who passed to the higher life on the 23rd December last. Mr, 
Howe was one of the expounders of the spiritual philosophy 
who came nearer the ideal and was known all over the land, 
where spiritualism has been known. He was appointed by 
the National Spiritualists’ Association to prepare the history 
of Modern Spiritualism but could not undertake the work on 

account of his failing health. 

^ . — ^ — 

We have much pleasure in publishing the following from 
a Manchester correspondent : — 

Sir, — On December 1st, whilst talking to spirit-friends 
(through a medium), my daughter “Daphne,” who passed over 
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just before birth about 9 and odd years ago, controlled a,>id said: 
“Daddy, I want you to take me and a lot of other children 
like me, who have never had any experience of this eartl>world, 

.f 

to the toy shops.” I replied “It’s too soon yet, dear.” “Oh. no, 
daddy,” was the reply. “Some of the children here have been 
with their mummies (in the body) already, but it’s funny the 
mummies don’t know. How is that, daddy?” 

I tried to explain, and promised to see what I could do. 
She quickly added:-~“Oh, as my mummy is on this side, you 
will have to take this, what you call instrument, with you, or 
we shall not be able to see and do the fun. I want to do just 
what I should have done if 1 had stayed with you. I want to 
buy things. I want to buy a doll, and the little one here, (in 
the body about ten years) can then dress it, and I can come- 
and help her and learn how it’s done. I want a baby doll to 
dress as a baby, about one or two years old. I don’t warfl a 
‘grown-up; ’ I want something to love, as I should have done 
had I stayed with you.” I informed the medium of the child’s 
request. She replied, “I’ll go gladly; the shops and grottoes 
are all open.” An appointment was then made for the next 
afternoon. Our spirit-friends were present and heard. The 
next day was wet, sloppy, and sludgy, I did not like to press 
the medium in such weather, but on putting this to her she! 
replied:— “Oh, no, we must go ; we must never break faith 
with the little ones especially, or we may not be requested orj 
even allowed to lake part in such a delightful mission^again.”; 
So we trudged amongst four different ^oy shops and grottoeifej 
The instrument was conscious all the time of the little on^ 
handling the toys. She (the instrument) said she could nofc 
help doing so, until at last the right article was found, a 3 si 
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.undressed doll. “IXiphne” aftcr^v^l^ls cardie to tell me to 
thank the instrument ^or herself and all the crowds of children 
who --hiid i;one with lior, and vvho iicHl hy t]',at means blxm’ 
enabled to^'see th- toys aird the eailh. ‘‘Kiddies” and their 
miinri’mies all sho^mhjr^. Oh, the joy of .t to them! 

I fear it is Uj ) lat- to get thi-, in print before th? Christmas 
toy shops will have clo.^ed for this yar, but it will do as m 
loving thonght for season. Moairvhile, what about pan 
^‘tomimos and children^ pia>Y^“n]Lic .bird,” “The piper,” mid 
bther such? After wljirb it is Inu! a ihouglu that some of yir 
• “grown-ups,” who had not found whilst in the body, 

might be very nuTh helped' by t!)is liicajas now. 

Ganlle rcadc’’, love'r of child’ efi and of all mankind, just 
;'tHinlv it out. and see to what glorious p -ssihilities it may lead 
if you only open Yy)iM^fiH .v; desire to do a litt’e wfuk 


'•'in Our Kahei’s vine*, ard*^ for th?j harvest is plentiful, but the 
^ijWrers a«i few To my‘mi#i},^h’! ’>iost glorious work that* 
^We^'as Spiritualifts, can do is that of uf»lifiing the fallen, 
r whether in or outoi; the Wnly. just give it a chance to gy6w 
souls, and yo'a will ijuickly realise t!ie joy.~-A..M.I).(i. 


'^Archdeacon Coi.u.v, sa>s has obtained a psyrlnc 

photograph which, on developing, disclosed writing— five 
lines in oblong form and three in a circle with a spirit face m 
■fhe centre. Some of the scripts were very small, and contained 
Latin and Fiench, all correctly ejfp.re{«;ed."S ' ■ 








